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CHAPTER I. 
ENTER THE UNDERSTUD} 


ALF Jimmie Mar- 
shall, the assistant stag¢ 
ager, ran up the spiral stair- 
way to the top tier of dressin 
rooms and called. Then l 
ried to the second tier to cry “half hour” 
to the more important members of the 
and finally to stage, where, 
before the with the big 
red star painted on the door, he paused 
and knocked softly. 

“Half hour, Miss Farrell,” 

“All right,’ Margaret 
swered through tI 

“Thank you,” Jimmie replied in his 
best professional tone and passed on 
to the stage. 

The first-act set was up. The prop- 
erty man moved leisurely to and fro, 


hour !” 


man- 








cown ne nH . 


cast, the I 


dressing room 


he said, 
Farrell an- 
1e closed door. 





YySlory of the 


hg hoon 


YY Kate McLaurin 


placing books on the library table, 
straightening curtains, and adding all 


to the picture. 





’ 
tne carpenter, L 


against a doorw d talked of a new 
1] , | ninn: while 4] 
ruling by th nion; while the electri- 
eu SE one f talk. tried ou 
clan, vetween snatciie i iain, (ric ( 
, 
some new blue slides on his lamp. 


There was the order and lack of ten- 
sion that comes after a play has occu- 
nied one age fo —_— whole 
mechanical, for 

had gone, and 


had set 


Everything now wa 
all the first 
fttors and 
to the pez 
Broadway run. 
The company 
fortunate. crept 
York after a short road season, opened 
without much ptevious puffing, and 


led down 


tage crew 


‘e and pro perity of a iong 


had 


Ihey had 


1 : stlasle 
been IngzutAaATrLy 


\ " 
IN@W 


into 


. 
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waked the next morning to find they 
had a great success on their hands. 

For the rest, there had not been an 
illness in the cast, and the understudies 
had longed in vain fora chance. There 
had not even been a serious quarrel. 
With the exception of Miss Farrell, who 
indulged in an occasional display of 
temper or temperament, it was a par- 
ticularly amiable and well-behaved or- 
ganization. And the run stretched out 
ahead of them with the prospect of 
playing a special matinée on the Fourth 
of July. 

“Fifteen minutes!” Jimmie Marshall 
called after a hurried look at his watch. 
He was three minutes late, and he ran 
with unusual haste up the spiral stair- 
way and down again, calling monot- 
onously, “Fifteen minutes,” until he 
reached the door with the red star 
painted on it. There his tone changed 
and he knocked. 

“Fifteen minutes, Miss Farrell,” he 
said. 

“All right,” the star answered. 

“Thank you.’ 

In the basement the members of the 
orchestra were tuning their instruments, 
The scrape of the violins and the fugi- 
tive notes of the flute sounded. The 
actors who opened the first act came 
down irom their dressing rooms for a 
chat before the play started. No talk- 
ing was allowed on the stage, once the 
curtain was up. 

The minutes ticked away, and finally 
Cobb, the stage manager, with a glance 
at his watch, rose from his comfortable 
armchair. Crossing the stage, he 
pressed the button that signaled the or- 
chestra into the pit. 

Jimmie Marshall, whom a witty ac- 
tor had dubbed “Cobb’s consciencé,” 
gave a final look at the stage and started 
for the star’s dressing room. 

He knocked again. “Overture, Miss 





’ 


” 


Farrell 


There was no answer. He knocked 
louder and called “Miss Farrell!” Still 
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no reply from behind the closed door. 
He turned the knob, but the door was 
locked. He hastened to the door of 
the set and called Cobb. 

“I can’t get any answer from Miss 
Farrell. l’ve knocked and called twice.” 

“Oh, she’s all right. Maybe in some 
other dressing room,” Cobb replied. 

“No, the door is locked. I can’t help 
feeling something is wrong. Will you 
come ?” 

With a tolerant smile Cobb followed 
him. Marshall pounded on the heavy 
door, and Cobb called sharply. There 
was no sound from the dressing room. 
Cobb pushed against the door, but it 
refused to yield. 

“Push, too,” he said to Jimmie with 
a new anxiety in his voice. 

Both men threw their weight against 
it, but to no avail. Cobb called, and the 
carpenter came with an ax. They 
smashed the lock and flung open the 
door. 

They looked into the dressing room 
that had recently been done over to 
suit Margaret Farrell’s luxurious taste. 
A long mirror framed in electric lights 
faced them; on hooks hung an array 
of handsome gowns with a cretonne 
sheet for a background; across one 
chair was flung a pink silk dressing 
gown, while an array of different col- 
ored silk stockings covered another; a 
pair of buckled slippers and a box of 
roses stood on the table. The dressing 
shelf was cluttered with the usual boxes, 
jars, and bottles, and the little room 
was overpoweringly sweet with the fra- 
grance of the roses and some rare, 
heavy perfume. 

“Why, she’s gone!” Jimmie Marshall 
cried. 

“Gone?” Cobb answered, his face 
taking on a sickenish pallor. “She’s not 
here, but what of that? You are al- 
ways panicky. She’s in somebody’s 
dressing room or on the other side of 
the stage.” 

“But the door was locked from the 
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inside,” observed Hudson, the carpen- 
ter. 
“And 
asked. 
“Ask me something | can 
“Run around and 


up- 


where’s her maid?” Jimmie 


an SW er,” 


Cobb said irritably. 
see if she is on the 
stairs.” 

Hudson around 
back drop to the other side of the stage, 
while Jimmie again sprinted up the 
spiral stairway. He inquired 
door without finding any trace 
Farrell. When he 
dressing room on the 
Beth i 
dressed for the 


“J Yon’t 


other side or 


behind the 


passed 


at each 


Norton emerging ft 
maid in the first 


y ' 
something 


rell. You 
part.” 


«6g | — 


“It’s your 
cood.” 


” 


haven 


You 


ve your” 


“Don’t think abou 
about you elf and 
this chance. You cai 

It ws typical of Jimmie Mar 


midst of all the ex 


citement 


and 


at in the 


he should steady another, 
it pleased 


| 1 
the desi 


stop to 
him greatly to see 
it t. He knew she 


art satisfactorily 


undet 
LoVe l ( 
Incidentally 
much—more, he thought, 
than was good for fF mind 
of an obscure assistant stage manager. 
None of the members of the company 
had seen Miss Farrell after she entered 
the theater. Bob Clarke had been stand- 
ing in front of her hotel as she came 


peace orn 


out, and saw her enter a taxi to drive 
to the theater. John Vaughn, the lead- 
ing man, had seen her alight from the 
cab and make her way down the alley 


to the stage door, Neither of the men 
hristine, her 


her to 


maid, who gen- 
‘companied and from 


stage with this small 


Returning to the 
amount of information, Jimmie ran into 
a storm of confusion and excitement. 
‘arl he manager, had been called 

fringe of the circle. 
the middle of the stage 


a group of bewildered 


>) 


( 

; 

| 
can she be? 

in, that’s sure. Nobody’s 

.’ Cobb answered. 

lame doorman, pushed in 

f f the circle. 

for her and 

‘em to 

it her arm 


ot t 


took 


” Jimmie 


Mz 


afr- 
Carlton 


‘obb answered, trusting t 


Marshall, 


of Jimmie 


her on, and get the curt 
ou can.” 

its out! Everybody sta 
first act!” Cobb called in 


official tone, 








t 
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James took his familiar climb up the 
stairs in leaps and bounds. Leth Nor- 
ton’s door was open and she was made 
up and ready to step into Miss Farrell’s 
first-acit gown. 

“Come on down to her dressing 
room,” he said. “It’s 
bringing her things up here.’ 

“She might not like it, you know.” 


simpler than 


“We can't stop now for her likes. 
We've got to get the show on. She’s 
a bad trouper to dig out without leaving 
a word.” 


ory . 


a 


lt must have been something sh 


couldn't help. 


Beth had suffered all 
season from an acute case of star wor- 
ship and wanted to hear no reflections 
on her idol. 

Jimmie smiled, for he tolerated, if he 
did not share, her extravagant admira- 
tion of the beautiful, high-spirited 
Margaret Farrell. 


“It’s twenty minutes before you go 
on. You think about yourself and 
you'll go through without a ship.” He 
looked d vn in hnet eyes ; t! e wer 
few gj on l n | ) d ] aown, 
but she was a littl ing, pt daints 
brown-eyed, fair-ha She 1 ) 
olutely the t ] \! rare Farrell 
simulated so well ¢ ( 9 nd od 
in Jimmie’s eye far r¢ 1 from 
in reality. lor a moment | ie for- 


got business and looked down into the 
girl’s eyes. 

“You'll go through without a slip,’ 
he repeated. 

“If I don’t it’s not your fault. 
You’ve rehearsed me thoroughly, and 
I’m grateful.” She held out her hand 
0 him and smiled up in his eyes. 

Jimmie Marshall held her hand for 
a moment, and before he released it 
he packed a great deal of meaning into 
his simple, “Good luck!” He started 
off downstairs, but turned to say: 
“Come on down to Mi 


Farrell’s dress- 


ing room. J know her things will fit 


you, and Mary Jordan will help you 


dress. To-morrow we must lay hold 
of a maid for you.” 

“To-morrow?” Beth asked, follow- 
“Why, Miss 


ing him down the stairs. 


Farrell will here to-morrow. 
‘Maybe. iunny how | sort of think 
of her as gone for good.” Jimmie was 


musing more to himself than to his 
compal ion. 
“Oh, no! You don’t think anything 
ible has happened, do you?” 
“No,” he said to reassure her. “She 
disappeared like a jinni througin a 
locked door ; maybe she'll come back the 


me way--spring up through the 





i hey had reached the stage level, and 
for the time being LBeth’s interest 
witched from the disappearance of 
Miss Farrell to the responsibilities of 
Miss Norton. Could she play the part? 
Would she ruin the show? Of course, 
' 


she was just a stop-gap, but at lexst she 
would keep the house open by jist re- 


peating the lines. Oh, she wanted to 
do so uch more! She didn’% dream 
of filling the place of the popular and 
j pee oe empress eee a, ae ae ee 
ectric Margaret Farrel!, but she hop 
enly to give something tnat re- 


mbled a performance. She had some 
ardent supporters among the stage 
hands, but Cobb and the principals were 
anxious, though they tried to fortify 
her with encouraging words. 

Beth Norton entered the star dress- 
ing room as the orchestra played the 
overture for the fourth time. The mu- 
sic, muffled by the heavy curtain, seemed 

- entrance music as she stood for an 
instant on the threshold and looked 


out the pretty bower, which Marga- 








Farrell had made for herself. Her 

eve caught the lovely cretonne hang 
one high, small window and 

h the row of gowns that hung 
eady for use, and lingered on the 


a corsage of orchids and i:iies 


—2 


the valley that had been tossed on 
the dressing shelf and a box of long- 
stemmed American Beauties on the 




















table, their proud loveliness beginning 
to wilt in the heat of the dressing room. 

Mary Jordan, the character woman, 
looked in the door. “Want any help?’ 
he asked. 

“No, thanks,” 
now. If you'll button up the third-act 
dress I'll be grateful.” 

“All right °Y Il come back 


~~ 


; 


She looked about. “No wonder the 
other dressing rooms are so villainous. 
All the money has been spe iere 
Margaret [farrell always managed to 
get hers, even when she was a little- 


rep actress. 


ae: : pee eee ‘ +] 
But beth was not lstening to the 


4 
haracter woman. She had seated 

self before the long mirror to study 
her make-up. It was good, and she de- 
ided to let it stand. She did touch 


her lips with a bit of Miss Farrell's 








n ous paste, and it threw a new 
vividne into her face. Then a little 
more blue over the eyes, a veep of 
powder to tone down the whole, and 
he was content. 
vow she turned to the clothes. The 

fj dress was an afternoon gown 

lect | to thro\ ou the red Id of 
the 1 hair. It Sl 1 « ( 
ead and clung to | lend e 
s though it had been mad Cr, 
nd oft, | L f blu 
she r¢ tO DC het very O 3 S! 

tiled the hat on her brown hai hrew 
he scarf of rich fur about her, picked 
up the muff and surveyed herself. An 
ecstati thrill rev rded hi ° 

W { Beth Norton, who ty »ye 


Hopedal 


e choir, 


e doctor’s daughter, who went he 
quiet ways with a great dream in her 
heart? When his death had made 


Hopedale intolerable, Lx h h id 
to New York, 
1 bit in a road company, 
on the strength of 

the aid of a nb or two about the extent 
of her experience, had gained the smal 
bit in the present company. Later, by 


done extra ‘ 
and I nally, 


her youth and with 
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smiling persistency, she had persuaded 
them to allow her to understudy the 
star. Miss Farrell had laughed, Cobb 
had grinned, but Jimmie took her on. 
And Jimmie had worked with her so 

ithfully tl now she wasn’ afraid 
fraid to walk from 


om onto the stage 


faitntuily that 
to try it. Wasn't 

the star’s dressing r 
in the leading part of a great broadway 
Oh, just for a night, but it 
something to always. 

door, and 
Jimmie 


success. 
was remember 
knock a th ; 


her “( 


Chere was a 


in answer to ‘ome in” 


Mi irshall thrust his head in. 

‘early time for you.” 

I ready ; he inswered ind fol- 
lowed him « into the wing 

Jimmie \ d his satisfaction at her 
ippearance, and the other members 
tandi: ibou d encout ingly o1 
( illed lh \ hispet . “(Good LLit ge 

Beth 1 lup e entral as her 
cue I ro ne 1, she he ird th word 
that called for her entrance. An in- 

int } felt he hea 1 cold, dead 
thing, then it leaped and fluttered and 
her brain was a hot blank. <A gentle 
voi her side said !? 

She braced | 1 crossed the 
ine that nical make- 
shift from th ld of make-believe. 
Back of h I ying, anxious 

uiting peopl t i! iands 

1 lead n - out | e was 
1 room in a fashionable hou ind 
polite an { 
ing her, t 
rich mat ( to 





"ry a«4 +1, - “~+ s+ 4 4 
and out there a dark pit into which 


this 


romance was being fed 

}eth’s pulse steadied and she felt at 
home. She took her pitch from the 
other players and held i 

Little Beth Norton was making good, 


nd back of 


community 


the scen- 
sigh of 


saving the show, 


ery there was a 


relief 


At the instant of her entrance some- 
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thing so strange happened beyond the 
bright line of the footlights that Jimmie 
forgot Beth and the occasion in a flash 
of horror. A man sitting in the aisle 
seat of the second row rose and raised 
high his hand. Instantly the man in 
the seat just behind towered over him, 
seized his shoulders, wrenched him into 
the aisle, and disappeared with him into 
the blackness at the back of the house. 

It all happened in a second and in a 
half light, but Jimmie had seen in the 
hand, raised menacingly toward the 
stage, the ominous dark gleam of a 
revolver. 

CHAPTER II. 
SUCCESS, WITH SUPPER. 
THEN Beth’s clear, sweet voice, say- 
ing, “But, father, you are not 
just,” brought Jimmic’s attention back 
to the stage. All else was forgotten in 
his pride of her. 

As the play ran on, Beth fulfilled 
every demand of the occasion. The 
final curtain came down, and the sat- 
ishied audience filed out, unaware that 
they had seen an understudy in Miss 
Farrell’s role. 

With the lowering of the curtain, the 
discipline, which had held during the 
performance, relaxed, and _ backstage 
became a place of excitement, noise, 
wild questions, and wilder replies. 

By this time every member of the 
company had a theory, every stage hand 
had “the dope,” and even Cariton had 
changed his line from ‘“‘Where can she 
be” to “Well, she’s gone.” 

“And that’s sure,” Paddy, the door- 
man, said as he limped to his post at 
the stage door to collect the laundry 
bills from the actors as they passed out. 

A detective had been sent to the hotel 
to make a thorough investigation. He 
had returned with the report that every- 
thing was as she had left it when she 
started for the theater at seven o'clock. 
No trace could be found of her maid, 
and no one had any memory of seeing 
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her leave with her mistress, as was her 
usual custom. 

“] bet you that sly little Swede would 
be knowing something, if we could find 
her,” Hudson said. 

“What's your reason for saying 
that?” the detective asked. 

“Oh, none, ’cept she’s Miss Farreli’s 
maid and a Htttle shut-mouth, offish 
Swede who knows everything that’s go- 
ing on. Sometimes I think she’s got 
a pair of private eyes in the back of 
her head.” 

“Wasn't she seen here this evening ?” 

Carlton asked, anticipating the plain- 
clothes man. 
Paddy says she didn’t come in with 
Miss Farrell. He was away from the 
door for a few moments, and he thinks 
she must have come in, for a letter had 
been in the box for Miss Farrell, and 
when he came back some one had taken 
it. He supposed it was Christine.” 
This was a long and rather impatient 
speech from Cobb, who wanted to be 
off to catch his train for Layside. 


oe 


“Oh, she’ll turn up to-morrow, and 
meanwhile we'd bette: get all we can 


out of this.” Masters, the publicity 
man, was speaking. In secret he 
thought the whole affair was a care- 


fully and shrewdly planned “stunt” in 
the interest of notoriety. And he was 
more than ready to build on the splen- 
did foundation Miss Farrell had given 
him. .A few more questions, and he 
was off to make the rounds of the 
newspaper offices. 

During all this Jimmie Marshall was 
leaning against the spiral stairs, listen- 
ing at the door of the star’s dressing 
room. He wondered if out of all this 
confusion any clew to the whereabouts 
of Miss Farrell would appear. 

Then he forgot all about it, as the 
door with the red star opened and Beth 
Norton came out. The others were too 
engrossed in the mystery to notice her, 
but Jimmie moved quickly. 

















“Shall we go have supper and talk 
it over?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, let’s. I’m 
my strenuous evening.” 

“That’s good! We'll 
talk more.” 

“I think I’m as hungry for talk as 
! am for food.” They hurried out past 
l’addy, who, tipped back in his chair, 
was wishing they’d all clear out and 
leave him free for a cat nap. 

Beth and Jimmie came out of 
theater alley into the cool quiet 
midnight brings to the side streets of 
the great city. Without speech they 
walked east and turned on Sixth Ave- 
nue, headed for a familiar restaurant. 
There they found a remote table, and 
gave their order to a waiter who had 
served them night after night. He knew 
before they spoke that they wanted 
club sandwiches and ginger ale. 

“Well,” said Beth, leaning her hands 
on the table and looking across to Jim- 
mie, “what do you think?” 

“| think you did splendidly.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that! 1 
bout Miss Farrell?” 

“Oh, I’m going to let the others do 
the guessing. Ill wait for something 
else to happen before I develop a the- 
ory.” 

“T hope nothing has happened to her. 
I think she’s wonderful, don’t you?” 

Jimmie smiled, but refused to 
mit himself. 

“T know you don’t feel toward her 
as I do,” Beth said, “but then you don’t 
know her as well. You've only seen 
her at the theater, but she has had me 
so many times at her hotel for dinner 
and she’s so often shared her flowers 
ind candy, and you know her beautiful 
Christmas present.” 

“Yes, 1 know,” Jimmie answered 
with his smile, “and I don’t 
want to rob you of i 
But, my dear girl, the 
Miss F 


impulses in 


starved after 


eat a lot and 


that 


t 


the 
tlie 
il 


Meant 


coim- 


NICING 
te asing 


any of your illu- 
L of 


sions. bran 
incense you offer up at arreil’s 


shrine would stir generous 
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a jade Buddha, much more in a sensi- 
tive and temperamental lady star.” 

“Well, see how much she _ helped 
when I was trying to get Mr. Cobb to 
give me the understudy.” 

“That’s right.” Jimmie couldn’t look 
into her sweet, serious eyes and tell her 
that it was not uncommon for a star 
to prefer an inexperienced understudy 
to some one who might invite compari- 
son. 

“Well,” he said, “now that we agree 
about Miss Farrell let’s talk about you.” 

“I’m glad I got through without a 
slip. At first I was nervous, 
got all about it later. Oh, 
good part is a joy!” 

“You'll play lots of good 
said. 

“T hope so. I’ve always been ambi- 
tious, but after this fleeting taste of be- 
ing important and playing a fine part, 
why, I’m almost sinfully ambitious. I'd 
do anything to get on.” 

He looked at her a moment seriously. 
“Don’t say that; don’t think it. Don’t 
you do anything to get on but work hard 
and believe in yourself.” 

“Miss Farrell said the 
ting on was the friends 

“Miss larre!l may 
ber of her judgments 
through,” James said dryly. 

“IT wonder——” 

But Beth’s sentence was cut short by 
the return of the waiter. 

Jimmie Marshall had little interest 
in his sandwich now. He was troubled 
about Beth because he had always 
thought her a young girl with some 
peculiar and particular charm for him. 
It had seemed that this charm lay in 
the very lack of the qualities that make 
for success in the theater. I}!e knew 
that she had a fair amount of talent, 
but no great gift that would irresistibly 
push forward; enough ability to be 
shaped to successful ends by a strong 
will, but he had never suspected that 
power of will, nor even the presence 
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of a great desire. But now the first 
taste of success, like acid on a sensi- 
tized plate, was developing new outlines 

“An ambitious woman is a dangerous 
piece of machinery,” he said. 

“I can’t imagine myself dangerous,” 
she answered. 

“T can,” he replied with a meaning 
differing from hers. 

They didn’t talk as gayly as they had 
expected. Jimmie was worried and 
Beth thoughtful. 

“What is it?” he asked at last 

“I was thinking about my _ father, 
wishing he could have been here to- 
night. He always thought everything 
I did was so right. He would h 
been happy, for he always wanted me 
to do something fine and big, and th: 
one reason I want so to succeed. | 
always feel that he’ll know.” 

Jimmie Marshall, leaned across the 
table and spoke earnestly: “You hold to 
that idea that he’ll know. It will help 
you more than anything else to be fine 
and big.” 

“1 know——” Beth began, but went 
no further, for the waiter had laid the 
check down and Jimmie was paying it. 

“That isn’t fair,” she said. “You're 
cheating. We agreed these parties w 
to be Dutch treats.” 

“| know; but to-night is an exce] 
tion,” he said as the waiter went off 
for change. 

“No! I must pay my share. It’s 
what makes it so much fun, working 
and paying your own way.” She had 
dived into her hand bag, only to look 
up with a changed expression. “TI gues 
after all, you will have to pay. I must 
have left my purse at the theater. |] 
hope I didn’t lose it with ten dollars 
in it.” 

“You probably left it.” 

“Why,” Beth said, raising the bag 
and inspecting it, “this isn’t my bag. 
It must be Miss Farrell’s. I picked 


it up as I left the dressing room. It’s 
just like mine. 


You remember I ad- 
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mired hers so much she gave me one 
just like it for Christmas. And _ this 
is hers, and I evidently picked it up 
in her room. I might have remembered 
that I left my own in my dressing 


room.’ 


T 


“And it’s empty—hers, I mean: 
Jimmie asked excitedly. 





“Yes; at least there’s no purse. Noth 
ing but this.” Beth pulled out two 
scraps of paper and passed them ovei 
to Jimmie, 

He laid the ragged edges together 
form a stiff white card on which 
Written: 

Congratulatior iggie! 
I mC. LI t, | \ 1 drean 
funt Beth said I ¢ 
ower nn | \T 
imagine any one Calling Miss [ai 
Maggi : 

“It’s funnier than that to me,” Ji 
mie said. ‘“‘C. I. Left,’ that means 
seat in the house. 1 wonder——” 
looked up, startled, as memory stirred 
and waked to the happenings of 

4° ee ‘ 6s 1 
earlier part of the evening, f wond 
if thi ime to-night?” 

“Mavhe i tl 1 o | xO 
Beth ig¢g d, 

“T ou { should e told t! Cl 
tective,” Jimmie said cryptically, “‘bu 
] ONES. ae . Bee eae eb 
he struck me as such a boob that 
didn’t bother my head to contribute an 


1 1 


to the general confusion.” 


“Told him about what?” 


“T’ll tell you late Jimmie felt the 
detective that lurks in every norma 
man’s make-up stirring “T'll take yo 
home and go back to the theater fo 
your bag. Better get it before the clean 


ers come in the morning. If I brin 
it around will you come out to break 
fast with me?” He was holding 
coat as he asked, and she turned t 
smile over her shoulder. 

“Tf you don’t come too early.” 

“Ten o'clock ?” 

“Yes, Dll be dressed and waiting 
for you.” 
“Trine!” He turned back to the table 


her 


downstairs 














to pick up the two pieces of cardboard. 
“I'll verify this to-night,” he was say- 
ing to himself. 

They left the restaurant and crossed 
down to the West Forties, where Beth 
lived in one of the old brownstone 
houses that sheltered the transient rank 
and file of her profession. At her door 
they stood for a moment while she 
thanked him again for helping her 
through the evening. 

“If you hadn’t rehearsed me so care- 
fully I never could have played it, so 
whatever comes I owe it to you.” 

“We so often do that,” Jimmie said, 
smiling at her in the half light thrown 
up by the street lamp, “help lose the 
very thing we want most.” Tle had 
been holding the hand she had extended 
in gratitude, but now he dropped it, 
turned, and ran down the steps without 
civig her a chance to answer. 

Beth, looking after him, saw his fig- 
ure grow fainter and heard the sound 
of his steps die away as he neared the 
corner. 

“[ do like you, Jimmie—tlots,” she 
aid to herself, “but my career comes 
first. I want to be a great actress.” 
So engrossed was she in her bright 
dream that she moved into the hall of 
the theatrical rooming house without 
her usual reaction to its cheerless as- 
pect. A gas jet, turned low, burned 
overhead, and the stairs rose before her 
a straight climb to the dimly lit second 
floor. 

But her inner vision made the scene 
light and bright, and she went up the 
stairs with the curious lift that happi- 
ness gives, 

Once in her room, Beth struck a 
match and felt for the gas fixture. As 
the light flared up she stood for a mo- 
ment, then gave a long sigh that was 
a combination of satisfaction and an- 
ticipation. 

She drew off her coat slowly, and 
started to the closet for a hanger. Then 
she stopped dead. A look of horror 
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blotted out the smile on her face; her 
eyes were riveted on the corner of the 
room. In terror she backed to the 
door, stopped, tottered, and collapsed 
on the floor. 


CHAPTER III. 


PRONE ON THE FLOOR. 


MEANWHILE Jimmie Marshall 
was hurrying to the theater. He 
turned from the street down the paved 
alleyway that led to the stage door. 
Through the glass square he saw a low 
light burning in the tiny vestibule, and 
beneath the light old Paddy tilted back 
in his chair, napping between rounds. 
Jimmie pushed against the door, but 
it was securely locked. He tapped 
gently, but Paddy did not stir; he 
knocked loudly, and the night watch- 
man slowly opened his eyes and turned 
his head toward the door. Leisurely 
he rose and limped Cau- 
tiously he opened the door and spoke 


forward. 


through a crack: 

“Who is it?” 

“Me—Jimmie Marshall.’ 

“Oh!” The tone was one of infinite 
relief, and the door opened wide. “I’m 
glad it’s you, and not some nosy de- 
tective trying to lift all the ash cans 
to see if the leadin’ lady is hiding here 
still.” 

“Have they been around recently ?” 

“Oh, boy! Three have been here 
poking in and poking out. It’s so up- 
set I am with all the doings of the 
evening I didn’t relish me supper. I 
long with all me soul for a can of beer 
to steady me nerves.” 

“I’m sorry to have disturbed you, but 
Miss Norton left her bag in her dress- 
ing room, and I thought I'd get it be- 
fore the cleaners got in in the morning.” 

“[’m doubtin’ you'll find it now,” 
Paddy said. “If a woman can disap- 
pear bodily out of a locked dressin’ 
room there’s not much hope for a 
purse.” 


’ 
























“You're in a fine frame of mind to- 
night, Paddy,” Jimmie replied as he 
took the key to Beth’s dressing room 
from the wall rack. 

“I’m no good for my 
like ’em, and especially 
they foll Ww ul 
spoke in his slow, rich 
rubbed his chin 
words came out. 
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1e light and the key 
Jimmie went up the spiral stairs to the 


top tier of dressing rooms, and at the 
last 
the key and opened the door. 


enough, there on the shelf lay a bag, 


door on the corridor he inserted 


Surt 
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an exact copy of the one Beth had taken 


from the star's dressing room. 


He made his way down the stairs 
ifter locking the door. On the stage 
LU ff ior that shu 
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tired, but not sleepy. In fact, never 
had he been so wide awake; the utter 
stillness and darkness, broken only by 
the faint gleam of the red light over 
the distant switchboard, formed a stim- 
ulating atmosphere for thought. 

His mind raced back over the eve- 
ning, and he sifted and sorted events 
until he had them in as straight a line 
as the present state of his ignorance per- 
mitted. 

Margaret Farrell was first heard of 
on Broadway three years ago, when she 
appeared in one of those rare bits that, 
in the parlance of the theater, “runs 
away with the show.” Critics had 
praised and press agents had boomed 
and managers reached out with tempt- 
ing offers. The next season she ap- 
peared in the support of a male star, 
and again the honors were hers. Then 
Mitchell tied her up with a long-term 
contract and featured her in the try- 
out of the present play. 

The play was a hit, and Margaret 
l‘arrell made good and was elevated to 
tardom. So much people in general 
knew about the missing actress, and 
little more. Press agents had conflicted 
in their stories about her days before 
Broadway. Sometimes she figured as 

product of distant stock companies, 
ometimes as a California society girl 
who had adopted the stage against the 
wishes of her family. Through it all 
Margaret Farrell said nothing about her 
past. 

When interviewed she preferred to 
talk about the theater and the art of 
acting. She talked well on expressing 
personality through your clothes, on 
hard work and concentration as the first 
qualities for success. But about herself 
she built up a wall of mystery and illu- 
sion that greatly enhanced the theatri- 
cal value of her wonderful red-gold 
hair and her marvelous white skin. She 
played comedy charmingly, .and could 
rise to a big scene with the aid of a 
judicious director. Her official age was 
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twenty-four, but Jimmie thought one 
might safely add five years to that. 

She was without family ties and lived 
alone in an exclusive hotel just off Fifth 
Avenue. She had many admirers, but 
so far had escaped the breath of scan- 
dal that is so quick to blow on the fa- 
vorites of the theater. had no 
women friends unless the kindly patron- 
age she extended Beth Norton might 
pass under the name of friendship. 
She gave what affection she had to spare 
to her little dog, and for her comfort 
depended on the ministrations of her 
Swedish maid, Christine. 

The same wit who had dubbed Jim- 
mie ‘‘Cobb’s conscience” had charac- 
terized Christine as “tough, tireless, and 
taciturn.” 

This, in brief, was the testimony Jim- 
mie Marshall would have given had he 
been placed on the stand to tell! all he 
knew about Margaret Farrell. And he 
might have added that he saw not one 
thing in it that threw any light on her 
sudden disappearance. 

She left her hotel, arrived at the the- 
answered his knock at “half hour” 
and “fifteen minutes,” and when he 
went to call “overture,” he found her 
door locked and the star gone. The 
combined search of the company, de- 
tectives, and hotel people had failed to 
find one clew to her whereabouts. 

Meanwhile the understudy had gone 
on to play the part, and at her entrance 
a man had risen in the aisle seat of 
the second row, his face expressing in 
lightning succession anticipation, excite- 
ment, cruelty ; then the raised hand, and 
the man behind had clutched and swung 


| 
She 


ater, 


him into the aisle and toward the back 
of the house. 
It happened so quickly and in such a 


half light that no one in the audience 
was aware of it. A few heads turned 
as the two men passed, but attention 
returned immediately to the stage. And 
all the rest of the evening the two seats 
remained vacant. 
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Jimmie had closed his eyes from 
sheer weariness, and now, with elbow 
resting on the arm of the s« he bent 
his head down to the support of his 
hand. <A delicious drowsiness came 
over him. 

The next he knew his arm had slipped 
from the chair and thrown his head for- 





ward to bump against the seat in front 
of him. He waked with a start, and 
looked about him. He should have 


home, and here 


a greal, 


been in his own bed at 
he was in a seat in the theater 
empty shell, cold, dark, still, Not a 
sound of the great city without pene- 
trated; no light save the dim red glow 
at one corner of the stage. Again there 

assailed him that peculiar, damp 
odor, that scent whose overtones were 
grease paint and many perfumes. 

d up, and he felt he 
standing behind the mystery tha 
formed the eternal lure of the theater. 
He was in a void out of which the 
mimic world was shaped. He 
have dreamed happily, for he had for- 


gotten Miss Farrell and all the puzzle 


cool, 


Jimmie sto 


_ 
must 


of the evening. He was peering 
through the dark, seeing that stage 
alight and alive, seeing himself con- 


troll directing, achieving, arriving. 
And, curiously 
himself a new 
than ever to su 
he must; he would. 
Then the memory of Beth’s vo 
and her eyes, and he knew! 
[t was a high moment, and he in- 
intarily stood up to meet it, when 
without the yhtest warn- 


ing, 
realized in 


ereater de- 


enough, he 
intensity, a 
had to; 


sire cceed. H 


volt 


1 } slur 
suddenly, slig 


ing, fear struck clear and cold through 
his joy ‘he bright vision passed, 
blotted out, and he was standing in 


of darkness and silence, 
into a rayless night, while behind 
some great evil rolled toward him. He 


the heart peer- 


ing 


turned swiftly ; deeper night faced him. 
He wheeled toward the when, 
with a sinister wink, the ht over 


stage, 
red lig 


the switchboard went out. 
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and its 
strangeness deprived him of the power 


Fear was new to Jimmie, 


le knew that he wanted to 
comfort of Paddy’s 
but he was rooted to the spot, chained 
by an unnamed terror. 

AS 


to act. 


T 
| 
run for tl 


voice, 


Then he heard, and the sound w 
+] 
i 


heard, and 
weird, coming through the intense still- 
running steps crossing the black 
Not Paddy’s well-marked limp, 
but swift, light 
haps a foot caught in 

and again silence. 
Jimmie crossed swiftly to the box, 
and from there onto the stage. Then, 
with the aid of his flash, he made hi 


ness, 
stage. 
a stumble as per- 
the floor cloth, 


steps, 


way to the door that led into the ve 
tibule, where Paddy waited. 
He opened the door and saw the 


not tilted back in his 
prone on 


night watchman, 
chair peacefully 


the floor beside his ove 


asleep, but 
‘riurned 


him, an 


cnair. 


m4 a. oe | ‘ lx, har 
Jimmie knelt down by 1 then 


looked up with a startled expression. 
The tiny vestibule was filled with a 
heavy, familiar perfume. As he lifted 
Paddy up he saw clutched in the seamed 
and stained hand a woman’s handker- 


} . 
hie 
11¢ 


that t 
fay oO! ite 


was from this 
Miss Farrell’s 


> emanated. 


chief, and it 
fragrance of 
perfume 


CHAPTER IV. 

RUNNING FEET 
R" ACHING up for the cushion in 
the chair, Jimmie placed it under 


addy’s head. brought water 


and after 


Then he 


1? 
from the cooler in the corner, 


satisfaction 


a few minutes he had the 
of seeing the old watchman open his 
eyes. 


’s this?” he inquired as he 


) Jimmie’s eyes 
I want to know,” 


“And what 
looked up in 
“That’s wl 
answered, 
rose painfully to a sitting po- 
sition. “Did somebody bat me one?” 
“It looks that way,” Jimmie said, 
smiling in spite of the occasion. 


Jim- 
mie 


Paddy 














“What for?” Paddy was making a 
great effort to bring his faculties into 
focus, but for the present he had as 
little light on the situation as Jimmie 
Marshall. So he repeated, “What for?” 

“That’s exactly what I’d like to know. 
Don’t you remember 

“Could it be one of them detectives 
that railroaded me brother to jail?” 
The old man went back to the cardinal 
tragedy of his life. 

“No,” Jimmie assured him. “Why 
should they? Try to think what hap- 
pened just before you lost conscious- 
By this time he had helped 
“You were sitting 


, 





ness. 
Paddy to his feet. 
in that chair, weren’t you?’ 
“T was.” The old fellow swayed 
giddily, and Jimmie reached for his 
cane and handed it to him. 
“Thank ye.” He resumed his 
in the chair, and went on: “I was sit- 
ting here quietlike; mayhap I was doz- 
I thought ye might have gone 


seat 


ing. 
out.” 

“Was that door leading to the alley 
unlocked after you let me in?” 

“Tt was, and I bolted it later.” 

“Did you lock it after me when I 
first came in?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Then some one could have come in 
after me,” Jimmie said. 

“They could, but they’d be taking a 
chance.” 

“There are a lot of chances being 
taken now.” 

“Right you are! Look what a one 
I was taking sitting there quietlike in 
that chair; as I said, mayhap I was 
dozing. I’m only human, you know, 
for all I have an inhuman job. Sud- 
denly I opened my eyes; I heard a 
funny sound through the door to the 
tage there. I got up and opened the 
door, and as I did something hit me 
full on and bowled me over, and I’m 
telling you that cement floor is no easy 
thing to hit your head on; it fair 
knocked me silly.” 
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“Too bad,” Jimmie said sympatheti- 
cally. 

“It wasn’t you hit me—by accident, 
[ mean?” Paddy asked. 

“No; I was out front.” 

“Doing what?’ And there was a 
new gleam of suspicion in the watch- 
man’s eyes. 

Then Jimmie, seeing that he was 
about to lose a friend and gain a foe, 
a foe who could give very damaging 
evidence against him, he drew up a 
chair by Paddy and narrated the hap- 
penings of the earlier part of the eve- 
ning and his subsequent investigations. 

“And it was the sound of some one 
running across the dark stage that 
brought me out here.” 

“And that sonre one running knocked 
me cold.” 

“T dare say, but 
gor” 

“Gat. i 
ing to the 

Jimmie walked 
“But it’s bolted, just as you left it. 

“Well, then,” alarm brought 
Paddy up from his chair, “it’s in the 
theater now!” 

Jimmie whecled 
only three doors that 
vestibule—one to the alley, the other 
led on the and the third 
on a short corridor on which opened 
Only the star’s 
the 


where did he or she 


suppose,” Paddy said, point- 
door that led into the alley. 
to examine it. 


” 


over 


and 


There were 
opened into the 


about. 


stage, gave 
two dressing rooms. 
dressing room gave directly on 
stage. 

These two first-floor dressing rooms 
on the short corridor were occupied by 
John Vaughn, the leading man, and 
Mary Jordan, a well-known character 
actress who played the role of the hero- 
ine’s mother. 

Jimmie flung open door and 
passed into the short hall. Both doors 
were locked, and the high window at 
the end was bolted barred. No 
one had escaped here; no one had gone 
out into the alley. The inference was 
plain. Whoever it was who had run 


this 


and 
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across the stage, whoever had stunned 
Paddy was still here, hiding in some 
corner of the dark theater. 
Jimmie came back to Paddy, who wa 
standing as he had left him. 
“Are you thinking it’s a ghost?” 
“No,” Jimmie said, 
a ghost run. [ think 
up and look around.” 
“I’m doing no lighting up, me lad. 
I’m sitting here, still and peaceful, and 
“samen 
realized that he 
white handker 
this!” 





ee Tid Lane 
you cant heat 
J 
] 


we ought to 


waiting for morning to come. 
For the first time he 
was clutching a small 
chief. “And look at 
“Where did you get that?” 
“In the hestra room. 
was making me last rounds [ heard the 
cat mewing in the cellar, and I goes 
down finds poor puss locked in 
the orchestra room with all the violins 
and and I lets the 
out. It-had been amusing itself playing 
with this 
enough, but it’s still sweet.’ 
“Yes, with Miss Farrell’s perfume 
nadie Lord, 
to know, but they all pass in 
smelling so sweet and ladi 
I can’t tell one smell from another.” 
“Go on, Paddy, you know the actors 


’ 


ore 


and 


horn thing 


noor 
pool 4 


handkerchief. It’s dirty 


’ 


You don’t mean it? 
and out 


-actors 


don’t use perfume.’ 
“Go on yourself! Haven’t you eve 
when Mr. Vaughn, the 


1 
around 


been 


1, 1. ‘ hie 
SNOOK oUt Nis 


handsome leading man, 


1 ’ 


pocket handkerchief ?” 
‘Well, 


‘In more 


” 


Vaughn’s an exception. 

: ways than one. Did you 

{ tongue he kept in 
41 


notice what a still 
when all the 


his head to-night others 


were talking?” 

“Why, he said he was standing in 
front of the theater when Miss Farrell 
got out of a taxi and came in the the 
ater.” 

“But he didn’t remember, I guess, 
that he followed her right in and that 
they stood here, right before me, and 
looked at each other. Well, you know 


how fierce his black eyes can look and 
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how she can hold her little nose in the 
air. I turned away, and says to my- 
seein’ the first-act curtain 
quarrel,’ ” 

that they— 


self, ‘I’m 
come down on a lovers’ 


“Why, I never knew 


that he-——” 

“T dunno, I’m only telling you what 
l saw. Then he takes up his key and 
walks off to his dressing room. Chris- 
ine had “ome 3 I takes the 
tine had not come in, so i takes the 


a a ae P 11 


lady’s key and walks ahead of her to 
but when I turns she 
was not behind me, so I leaves | 


unlock her door, 
1er door 
here, and pr 


open and comes 


back 
l 


one and 


ently she comes through that 

he says, ‘Thank you, Paddy, but | 
had to go speak to Miss Jordan.’ | 
bows and says nothin’, but I know 
full well Miss Jordan hasn’t come in, 
and I knows, too, that it was Mr. 
Vaughn she had to see.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this b 
fore?” Jimmie demanded. 

“Well [ have told you what 


Well, now 


l that help with the ghost running 
across the stage and knocking m«¢ 
di \ i? 
verything help Y kine 
Paddy, I’m going to find out about tl 
It’s g me alive ith rl : id 
I want to solve the whole thing. Noy 
you come on and we'll go aroun 
You needn’t light up; we'll ju 
the flash light.” 
Padd se reluctantly, took up h 
K ! atter an an: us le ( k ab 1 
nodded his assent, Jimmie, until th 
time, had held Beth’s bag in his lef 
hand, and now, as Paddy opened th 
do ie laid it on the chair the night 


watchman had just vacated. Then hi 
tested his flash light and followed. 

were in a world of 
in the cool 
Jimmie felt 
y hovering close to him. They 
passed first the “prop room,” and Jim- 
mie made a thorough examination, 
but there was no sign of a recent vis- 
they came out and closed 


Once again t 
sont o 

and night; once aga 

1 


damp odor assailed them. 


. 1 
itor here; 


























the door softly behind them. Then 
moving out cautiously they worked 
around to the back of the stage, where 
the scenery and furniture were so piled 
and arranged as to afiord fine hiding 
places, but every nook and cranny was 
innocent of an occupant. 

“Tts: chase,” Paddy 
whispered in Jimmie’s ear. “It was a 
ghost and I’m for provoking it no 
more.” 

“Hush!” Jimmie answered in even a 
lower whisper. “We'll work down to 
Miss Farrell’s room, then to the cel- 
lar.” 

“I’m for going back.” 

But Jimmie gripped him by the 
and drew him on. They made the turn 
to work down the right side of the 
heavily cluttered stage. And ever and 
anon jimmie paused to listen for the 
slightest sound. But through the deep 
night that closed them in not a breath 
whispered to break the stillness. 


wild-goose 


arm 


Jimmie was ahead, working the flash 
light when necessary, but with every 
effort to keep its ray from striking out 


beyond the object under scrutiny. He 
felt sure that some one was hiding here; 
he felt equally sure that he would find 
the object of his The damp, 
cool air was electric with promise to 
and fear to Paddy, who trailed 
ehind, often reaching out one hand to 


| 
searcn. 


him 
reassure himself that Jimmie was still 
He had laid hold of the thought 
that a supernatural element had entered 
into the evening’s happenings, and his 
usual courage had been in consequence 
( ynpleted routed, 

\s they had swung around the back 
and side of the stage, Jimmie’s foot 
struck the iron railing of the stairs that 
into the cellar. He 
tated a moment before descending, and 
as he started down he heard a sound, 
He shut off the flash light and waited. 
was the sound of run- 
ning feet in a straight streak across 
the backstage to the vestibule door. 
2F—ps 


( 


ose. 


hesi- 


went down 


Again there 
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Jimmie turned, but his swift move- 
ment was blocked by Paddy, who stood 
on the top step of the narrow stair. 

“Let me by,” he whispered. 

Paddy gave way, and he was ih pur- 
suit, but even as he started he saw the 
door across the wide stage close, and 
when he reached the there 
was no sign of the runner. The door 
to the alley stood wide open. And 
Beth’s bag which he had left in Paddy’s 


chair, was gone! 


vestibule 


CHAPTER V, 
“NOT IN.’ 
HROUGH the wide-open door Jim- 
mie sped up the dark all 
street. But in the long, 
between Broadway and Sixth 
there was no sign of the running figure. 
The 


safely within the shadow line made by 


, 
cy to tne 
lighted block 
Avenue 
person keeping 


was perhaps, 


the buildings, or crouched in some door- 


way, waiting for a chance to bolt. 


Emerging suddenly from the dark 
theater, Jimmie was acutely conscious 
of the bright desolation that charac- 


terizes the streets of the great city in 
the deep of night. 

An automobile, a tz 
stood far 
in almost a leap fr 
a figure plunge. He 


1 : 1 

ne supposed, 
T 

this, 


mm the dark, Jimmie 


rh Into 





7 1 
down the 


saw arted ot 


the run, but with a \ m 
wau ¢ ] re + . cial 
on Broadway and was lost to sight 
\t the moment of the taxi’s disap 
pearance, Jackson, a patrolman that 


KneW tal 


Jimmie ran 


Jimmic 
the 
him. 

The policeman looked at him suspi- 


enition 


corner. 


ciously, and then, as rec 


called out: 


came, 
“ 1 > > 
\nd what are you running 


for this time of night? 
“Did you see who got in tha 
“IT didn’t look good. Why ?” 
“T wanted to know.” 
“A wise guy like you had his pockets 


picked e 


” 


t taxif 





i 
: 
t 
t 
; 
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“No—I——” Jimmie’s breath was 
coming in gasps, and Jackson took hold 
of his arm. 

“Steady yourself, man, and _ tell 
what’s it about.” 

“Come on with me; I'll tell you.” 

The two men walked toward the the- 
ater, and Jimmie told him of his return 
for Miss Norton’s bag and the quick 
succession of events. 

Jackson whistled. “Say, what’s the 
matter with your show house? At the 
station I heard ’em gabbing about the 
leading lady going off through the 
wall.” 

“Well, if Paddy hadn’t stood in my 
way on the stairs I’d have caught the 
runner, and maybe we would have 
known more about going through 
walls.” 

“You ought to be a good detective, 
you’re so quick on the alibi.” 

“But this one’s true,” Jimmie pro- 
tested. 

“They all are,” Jackson said dryly. 
“Peters, the fellow who was here, was 
talking to the captain when I left, and 
they think it’s a little press stunt the 
lady is pulling.” 

“They are wrong, I think. I know.” 

“Say, you seem to know a lot about 
this thing.” 

“T’ve done some thinking about it. 
The whole atmosphere is too sinister 
for a fake. If you had just turned 
that corner a minute sooner and “ 

“T know the driver of that taxi, if 
that'll help any.” 

“T should say! You know, I've got 
to get Miss Norton’s bag back. Great 
Scott! Think how I'll feel if I have 
to tell her I let some one steal it.” 

“The wisest of us gets stolen from,” 
Jackson comforted. “I'll get that driver 
and find out all he krows, and mean- 
while I'll report the theft——” 

By this time they were back at the 
theater, and, looking down the 
they saw Paddy’s figure outlined in the 
door. He welcomed them eagerly, and 





” 





alley, 
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under the protection of a bluecoat he 
threw on all the lights, and the three 
men made a thorough inspection of the 
theater. 

But nowhere was there to be found 
the slightest trace of the recent visitor 
until they reached the star dressing 
room. 

It was here, Jimmie thought, that 
the intruder had hidden, stealing forth 
as they neared the spot, to hide in the 
deep niche between the door of the 
dressing room and the proscenium arch. 

Now they stood in the little dressing 
room, once more brilliantly lighted, and 
looked about for clews. 

“And the door was locked?” Jackson 
asked. 


“Yes.” 
‘“Umph!” Jackson said as he exam- 
ined the lock. ¢ 


But Jimmie was not heeding him. 
His eyes traveled about the room, and 
now were on the clothes hooks from 
which the protecting cretonne sheet had 
been torn. He saw that the costly 
moleskin coat that Miss Farrell had 
worn in the last act was missing. 

In answer to this information Jack- 
son said: “Well, this looks to me like 
a plain thief you have to chase, and 
in your excited fancy you’ve tied it 
up with the lady’s get-away.” 

“Just like a policeman wishing bad 
luck on me,” Paddy chimed in. “It’s 
not my fault if a lady does a sleight-of- 
hand through the wall and then does 
another to get her moleskin, but it’s 
pretty black for me if a common thief 
gets in and makes off with things.” 
Paddy started to the door, but turned to 
say with crushing scorn: “I think ye 
both are barking up the wrong tree. 
I’m satisfied back of the whole thing 
you'll find a spook.” And with this he 
limped off to his comfortable chair in 
the vestibule. 

Jackson looked after him. “Funny 


fellow. He ain’t old, you know; just 














the works in his head worn out. Some 
folks can stand trouble and some can’t.” 

“His brother’s trouble stays with 
him.” 

“Ves, and that brother, a crook if 
ever there was one, up the river for 
the third time now. Well, I'll be off 
to the station house to report this. 
Coming along?” 

Jimmie went with Jackson and per- 
formed the usual formalities at the 
station house. As he came out a milk 
wagon, harbinger of the city dawn, 
rattled past. The street ligl 
out, and in the ever-lightening gray 
world a few bold sparrows chirped over 
their morning meal. 


iis were 


Jimmie was tired, and walked home 
lowly, but never had his mind been 
more active and seldom had he felt less 
like sleep. But he knew that the day 
ahead would be a busy and exciting 
one, and it was his plain duty to get a 
bit of rest beforehand. 


He had for the past two years occu- 


pied a two-room bachelor apartment in 


the West Fifties. The small income he 
had inherited from his mother was just 
enough to cover his rent, but, being an 
adaptable fellow, the theater yielded 
him a far less precarious fiving than 
Was its usual wont to the young man 
struggling up. Jimmie had begun with 
ambitions to act, but after three years 
he took stock of himself and decided 


that acting was not his profession and 
directing was. To further this end he 
took a small part which carried with 


it the work of assistant stage 


WwW York success. 


manager 





ina big 
> r 

The work was light, hours easy, and 
if the salary 
enough for his simple wants while he 
tudied and developed his very decided 


was small it was at least 


stagecraft. 
But lately into this quiet life of con- 


centrated endeavor a new and disturb- 


1+ 


ing element had entered, and he felt 
each day more acutely the desire for 
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advancement and the need of greater 
earning power. 

As he opened the door of his living 
room his eyes immediately sought the 
framed picture of Beth Norton, which 
hung over his desk, and the most un- 
observant would have read his secret. 

It was a pleasant room, homelike 
even in the cold light of the spring 
dawn. Jimmie closed the door behind 
him, flung his hat on the nearest chair, 
and made for the divan. He stretched 
himself out, and the fatigue of 
the body overcame the activity of the 
mind. He slept, a deep, dreamless 
sleep from which he was wakened later 
by the sound of the overenergetic car- 
rier making his through the 
house with the morning papers. 

He waked to tind the morning sun 
pouring in his window, and the little 
“And 


turned over, 


soon 


rounds 


Saol> atris 


clock on the desk struck seven. 
llten!” He 
ressed himself to sleep, 
Suddenly 
not in his bed, 


breakfast not ti 
and again add 
but sleep was not to be won, 
he realized that he was 
but on the divan in the living room, and 
that he was fully dressed. Then in a 
flash the events of last night came back, 
and he rushed to the door to get the 
morning paper. 

There on the front page, under the 
caption of “The Mystery of the Star 
Dressing Room,” was a thrilling account 
6f the disappearance of Margaret Far 
rell. 

Jimmie read it eagerly, but impa- 
tiently, as the story diverged from the 
truth. furnished no clew 
that w Ip in the solution of the 
mystery, and in the end took on a fan- 
[It told of the calling in 

researcher to give 
his opinion of the case as an authentic 
] 


ialization.” 


Of course it 


uld he 


tastic aspect. 


of a famous psychic 








instance of “demater 
Jimmie whistled as he realized for 
the first time the value of an imagina- 
tive press agent. “Dematerialization— 
rot!” he said. “I don’t know how she 


got out, but——” He dropped the pa- 


’ 








per and got up. He was seeing Jack- 
son’s face as he examined the lock and 
hearing what then he had _ heard 
only subconsciously, the contemptuous 


~“Umph!” 


“What did he think? What did he 
find?’ Jimmie’s mind circled more 
rapidly about the astonishing mystery. 
He tore off his coat and went into the 
bathroom to run the water into the tub; 
next he started coffee on the little elec- 
tric stove. These were mechanical 
processes. All the while he was ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts about that locked 
door. He was feverish with excite- 
ment. 

But the bath helped and the coffee 
steadied him, and by the time he left 
his apartment he was quite the normal 


Jimmie Marshall who was to have 
breakfast with Beth Norton at ten 
o'clock. 


It was just eight o’clock as he went 
down the front steps of the house, and 
he was glad of the two hours’ leeway, 
for he hoped in that time to gather 
some information that would lead to 
the recovery of Beth’s bag. 

He went straight to the police sta- 
tion, but no word had been turned in. 
Jackson was off duty until night. They 
had a record of the theft of the bag 
and the moleskin coat, and he was told 
a detective was “working on the case.” 

Somewhat disappointed, Jimmie went 
on to the theater. Mike, the day man, 
was on the door and already in a state 
of irritation from the harrying of re- 
porters and the curious public. He 
hung around the back of the theater 
until nine o’clock, at which time the 
box office opened. He went out front 
to interview Claude King, the assistant 
treasurer. 

“Gee, we are getting a million dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising out of this!” 
Claude said as he unlocked his racks 
and opened the little window behind 
the brass bars. 

“Yes,” Jimmie answered, “all the pa- 
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pers are running it on the front page, 
but I wonder if Miss Farrell is going 
to show up to get the benefit of it.” 

“Sure,” Claude said, turning to him 
with a wise wink, “That little lady is 
as foolish as a fox. She’ll be here, and 
last week’s slump will climb up out of 
the mud.” 

“Business been falling off?” Jimmie 
asked innocently. 

“Yep, and she had a bet on with the 
boss that we'd play a matinée on the 
Fourth of July. She’d like to win.” 

“Where is the boss?” Jimmie asked. 

“In Boston, fixing up the new mu- 
sical piece,” he informed him. Claude 
could always be depended on to answer. 
It was his business and his pleasure to 
know all the Broadway gossip, the peo- 
ple of every office, and the whereabouts 
and affiliations of all those he termed 
“the big bugs.” He could munch a bar 
of chocolate, sell tickets, and tell the 
latest news from the Rialto, all in one 
breath. He had always amused Jim- 
mie, but this morning young Marshall 
wanted more than Claude’s guesses. 

“Has anybody let him know?” he 
asked, going back to the subject that 
gripped him. “Mitchell, I mean?” 

“Sure; Carlton got him on the long 
distance last night. He’ll be here this 
morning.” 

“Do you ever remember the people 
you sell tickets to?” 

“I might remember her if she’s good- 
looking,” Claude said with his wise 
smile. 

“Happens not to be a lady; a man, 
two men. One was in B-I and the other 
in C-I last night.” 

“That’s funny. I don’t know any- 
thing about C-I, but the fellow that 
came in and got the other seat was a 
rum customer. When he looked in the 
window I kinder shivered all over. He 
looked like a villain in a moving pic- 
ture.” 

“Did he get two seats ?” 

“Sure I didn’t see who was with him, 


, 














wait!” Claude sold two orchestra 


Say, 
tickets to an exacting lady and returned 


“Tt comes back to me now. 
but I 
Say, you 


to Jimmie. 
Funny I should have forgot 
was out on a party last night. 


should have been there! Polly Martin’s 
got a new swell crazy about her, and 


” 





the party he gave 
“But just now I want to know about 
the villainous-looking man and_ the 
ticket mix-up.” 
pay, you'll die 
Some 


you're too good; 
young. Well, about the tickets. 
lady had bought up all of B but 
eat for a party. Then comes . 
order for the two end 


d 
the seat behind had just 
if 


one 
the 


seats. Tey 


luck for me; 

ha w+-ehHN ' ackana 

been turned in, so I asked the guy 
he’d mind having one just behind. Tle 
didn’t seem keen, but took it, so he 


im B asd C.’ 

“Then they were together,” Jimmie 
aid more to himself than to Claude. 
“Did hear anything about them 
making a disturbance or “leaving ?” 

“No. Say, what’s it all about?” 

“_ Jimmie was not 
yet ready to give his information to 
Broadway through the channel 
He switched Claude back to 

and later made some ex- 
as his watch warned him 


vot number 


you 


tell you later.” 


surest 
knew. 
Polly Martin, 


‘ ae 
cuse to be of, 


that ten o’clock drew on. 

As he walked to Beth’s house, some- 
how his mind switched entirely away 
from Miss Farrell and her mysterious 
disappearance. He thought what a fine 
spring day it was and how good it was 


be young and on the way to brea 
fast with Beth. 


he mounted the s 


In great good roe 


teps of the house. In 


answer to his ring a colored girl opened 
the door. 
“Please tell Miss Norton Mr. Mar- 
shall is waiting,” he said as he pped 
, 


into the hall. 


The girl disappeared up the stair 
and was gone some time. She came 
down with a bewildered look on her 


face. 
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“Miss Norton ain’t in.” 

“Why 

“T guess she wasn’t home last night, 
*cause her bed ain’t been touched and 
there’s no sign of anybody being in the 
chair turned over in the 
floor.” 





’ 
room, cept a 


middle of the 


CHAPTER VI. 


THINGS, BUT NO TITEOR 


WHY , that is not possible! Jimmie 
Marshall said in answer to the 
maid’s information. “I walked home 
with Miss Norton last night.” 
“Well, she’s her room,’ 
gir] sign 


) 

insisted, “and there’s no 
Was in.” 
er 1 


bul iast 


IES. 


the 
she 


not in 


night I came to the door 


with her; I saw her——” «Then he 
remembered that he had not seen her 
enter the house. He had held her hand 
for a moment, dropped it, and ran 
down the steps, up the street without 
one backward glance. a she must 
have gone in! She must! He made 


with one gesture iumeeie effort to 


convince 
“Do you want to see for yourself? 


th oir] 
Lae I. 


she asked. 
I'd better eC Mrs. Dic 


*kson, if 


he is in 

“Tl tell her.” The girl went off i after 
the landlady, and Jimmie stood first on 
one foot and then on the other, twist- 
ing his hat in his nervous har Is and 
trying to steady his mind against the 
sinister thoughts that were besieging 
he sti hold of his courage 

M I | mn, n ingenue of other 
days, came up from the dark depths 
of the seme! “You want to see 
me?” she asked. 

“Yes, I thought you might know 
something about Miss Norton.” 

“Why, Miss Norton has lived with 
me all season. She is a very nice young 
lady, a credit to the profession of which 
I was once a member.” Mrs. Dickson 
spoke in her most artificial manner, 








which was meant to counterbalance the 
faded blue dress and the dust cap that 
crowned her blond and frizzled hair. 

“I know,” Jimmie assured her. “I 
came from the theater. I work with 
Miss Norton. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Dickson said, her voice 
changing to a more natural tone. “I 
thought you were a reporter. I’ve just 
been reading about the excitement at 
the theater, and I thought you had come 
to ask Miss Norton how it felt to step 
into the star’s shoes. I did that once, 
a few years ago, and I can tell you it 
is a very exciting thing to do.” 

“Yes,” Jimmie said sympathetically, 
“T can imagine it is. But I came be- 
cause | had an engagement with Miss 
Norton; we were to meet here at ten 
o’clock. She’s not here, and the maid 
said she wasn’t in last night. I can’t 
understand, because I saw her to the 
door, It makes me feel uneasy.” 

“IT know,” and it was Mrs. Dickson’s 
turn to be sympathetic. “But I am 
sure she is all right. Maybe she got 
up early and went out for a walk.” 

Jimmie seized on this hope eagerly. 
“Perhaps. I'll wait, then.” | h 


Hut as 
was about to take the chair Mrs. Dick- 
son indicated, another thought struck 
him. “But the maid said her room was 
not occupied last night. Would you 
mind seeing, Mrs. Dickson?” 
“Certainly not. But that girl is an 
alarmi 


yt 
thing ¢ 


“ 


t; she is always telling me some- 
lreadful. has happened.” Mrs, 
Dickson went up the stairs, and pres- 
ently called down from the second floor 
for Jimmie to join her. In her voice 
was a new and anxious note that sent 
him bounding up the stairs. 

He stood at Beth’s door and looked 
in, and it was perfectly evident that no 
one had spent the night in this room. 
The bed had not been touched, and-the 
little clock on the desk had stopped at 
twenty minutes past three. In the cen- 


ter of the room a heavy chair had been 


overturned, and, stooping to right it, 
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Jimmie picked up a wilted spray of 
lilies of the valley. 

“She was in here,” he said to Mrs. 
Dickson, “for I remember she had this 
flower pinned on her coat.” 

“I can’t understand, unless she was 
nervous and went off to stay with some 


. girl friend. 


“She has told me she had no friends 
here.” 

‘“T don’t remember any one ever com- 
ing to see her.” 

“No, you see, she came from a litile 
up-State town only a short time ago, 
and this is really her first winter in 
New York.” 

“What do you think?” Mrs. Dickson 
said, turning to him anxiously. 

“f don’t know what to think,” Jim- 
mie said. “At any other time I'd feel 
sure it was all right and just wait, but 
after Miss Farrell's strange disappear- 
ance I must say I don’t like it.” 

“Well, I don’t want anything to hap- 
pen to Miss Norton,” Mrs. Dickson said 
with a toss of her head, “but I can’t 
say the same for Margaret Farrell. 
Whatever has happened to her was 
coming to her.” 

“Do you know her?” Jimmie asked, 
turning eagerly to the faded-eyed Mrs. 
Dickson. 

“My dear young man, my _ profes- 
sional name was Grace Armitage, and 
I was the ingénue in the first company 
Margaret Farrell ever played in.” 

“Really! What company was that?” 

“The Minnie Green Repertoire Com- 
pany. We toured the South and Middl 
West. I remember in some little Texas 
town a girl with wonderful red hair 
hung around and teased our manager 
until he engaged her. She was just an 
She couldn’t act; to my mind 


, 


amateur. 
she has never learned t 

looked well in bits, and of course the 
manager had fallen in love with her. 
She stayed with us to the end of the 
season, and in that time she about dis- 
rupted the company. She set husband 


o act, but she 














against wife and friend against friend 
and made herself a general nuisance. 
But Tom Black, who owned the show, 
couldn’t see any harm where she was 
concerned, and so we stood her. but 
after that season I never saw her again 
until she made that hit on Broadway 
three years ago.” 

“What became of Tom Black? 

“T don’t know. He was a poor, weak 
boob. I suppose he is long since dead.” 

“You didn’t know anything about 
Miss [arrell’s history before she joined 
your company ?” 

“No, she was very still about that, 
but 1 always had a hunch that she 
wasn’t Miss Farrell. I always felt she 
breathed freer when we left the State 
of Texas, and I'll tell you a funny 
thing: she always had a little pistol 
somewhere in reach.” 

“So she was afraid, then?’ Jimmie 
said more to himself than to Mrs. Dick- 
son. 

“Ts she still afraid?’ 
quickly. 

“I never noticed it; in fact, it would 
have been my guess that nothing on 
earth would daunt Miss Farrell, but 
one at the theater I 


, 


’ 


the other asked 





thought she 


©Ome gn 


had been nervous of late.” But even 
as he talked of Margaret Farrell his 
mind was on Seth, filled with eager 


questions, anxious thoughts, dark fears. 
Then in a flash there came to him a 
memory of moment of terror he 
had felt the night before in the black 
silence of the theater, that moment 
when his whole world seemed threat- 
ened, that moment when he knew 


hh: 
hat 


some 
evil worked. 

Could it have been Beth calling to 
him, im peril reaching out to him? If 
she had, he would have received just 
such an impression, for he was at that 
time alert, “listening in” on the mys- 
teries of life. He was sure of it, sure 
that now even she was in distress, 
maybe danger, and here he was igno- 
rant, powerless, and wasting his time 
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listening to ancient gossip about Mar- 
garet larrell. 

“T’ve got to find her,” he said aloud, 
and then, as Mrs. Dickson’s face 
showed surprise at his vehemence, he 
added: “Beth—Miss Norton, I mean.” 

“Yes, of course, you’ve got to find 
her,” the other agreed. 

And from the tone of her voice and 
the emphasis on “her” Jimmie knew 
how deep was the grudge the erstwhile 
ingénue of the Minnie Green Reper- 
toire Company bore Margaret Farrell. 

They left Beth's since it 
offered no clew, and went downstairs. 
After leaving his 
number, Jimmie quit the house. 

Returning to the theater, he met sev- 
eral of the actors chatting over the 
night's and the deepening 
mystery of the star’s disappearance. A 
little apart ie others stood John 
Vaughn, ostensibly reading a letter he 
had just taken from the mail box, but 
in reality listening to the talk of the 
others. He looked up eagerly as Jim- 
mie came in, but did not ask the ques- 
tion that was in his eyes. 


room, 


address and telephone 


= ° 
Nappening 


1 
i 


from t 


have no- 
ticed him save for Paddy’s gossip, but 
armed with that it was clear that John 
Vaughn was His clear, 
pale skin was overcast with a sickish 
hue and the large dark eyes showed 
weariness of wakeful hours and 
an anxious expectancy. The hand hold- 
ing the letter trembled slightly, and one 
foot kept up a restless tapping on the 
cement floor. 

Unconsciously Jimmie was watching 
him intently, and, finally aware of his 
gaze, Vaughn turned to him. The two 
men looked into each other’s eyes for 
then Vaughn turned 
away, picked up his cane, and started 
from the theater. Before he had trav- 
ersed the length of the alley, Jimmie 
had caught up with him. 

“Did 


asked sharply as he 


Jimmie probably would not 


+ 


not a 


ease. 


the 


a fleeting second, 
1 


John Vaughn 


turned to him. 


you speak ?” 









“No,” Jimmie answered. “I'd like to, 
but I don’t know exactly how to; that 
is——” By this time they had come 
out on the street and stood just before 
one of the large frames that displayed 
pictures of Margaret Farrell to the in- 
terested passers-by. 

“T don’t understand,” Vaughn said. 

“No, you scarcely would from my 
vague beginning, but what I mean is 
this: I think everybody is on the wrong 
track about Miss Farrell’s disappear- 
ance, and as several bits have fallen 
my way, and as IJ think you know more 
than you have given out, I thought 
we : 

“What makes you think I know any- 
thing?” John Vaughn asked with that 
hauteur that was ever effective on the 
stage, but which Jimmie knew now to 
be a real recoil of a sensitive nature 
from brutal facts. 

“T do think so; I can’t just tell why. 
In fact, I don’t want to tell anybody 
else I think so. But I’ve got to make 
everything count now, for not only has 
Miss Farrell gone, but Miss Norton has 
disappeared.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, she may show up, but just now 
we can’t find a trace of her, and there 
must be some connection. I don’t want 
to be unfair to Miss Farrell, but she 
seems to have gone through life getting 
other people in trouble.” 

“You can’t go on making trouble for 
others,” John Vaughn said, looking 
down into Jimmie’s eyes; “you always 
do it once too often, and then you've 
got to pay.” His voice was sharp and 
ominous, and his dark eyes glowed with 
a kind of suppressed fury. Then his 
expression changed, and he turned ab- 
ruptly and walked off toward Broad- 
way. 

Jimmie stared after him, and then 
looked behind to see what had driven 
Vaughn off so abruptly, and he saw ten 
feet off Christine, the “tough, tireless, 
tactiturn” maid of Miss Farrell. 
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She came to him, holding out before 
her an afternoon paper. She was no 
longer tactiturn, however, else she held 
true to form. She was excited, volu- 
ble, almost incoherent, so fast did the 
words tumble out: 

“What is Miss Farrell—see in the 
paper she’s gone—how, when, where? 
This is terrible, terrible! What do you 
know ?” 

“I don’t know anything,” Jimmie as- 
sured her. “I suppose you read all 
about it in the paper; that is, as much 
as any of us know? Where have you 
been?” Her excitement was conta- 
gious. 

“Yesterday I have a telegram my 
brother is very ill out in Flatbush; | 
had to go. Miss Farrell did not like— 
she never liked me to go—but I had 
to go to my brother, you know.” 

“Of course,” Jimmie agreed, not 
wanting her to pause here. “You didn’t 
come to the theater at all last night?” 
Jimmie asked. 

Christine’s eyes shifted, and for an 
instant she hesitated. ‘No,’ she said 
decisively. ‘No; late in the afternoon 
[ go to Flatbush. All night I was up 
with my brother. This morning | 
called up the hotel to say I could not 
come before noon. Miss Farrell was 
not there; then one of the children 
bring in the morning paper and I see. 
I hurried here, and on the way I buy 
an afternoon paper, and I see.” 

Christine held up the paper, and Jim- 
mie read the headlines: “Ten Thousand 
Dollars’ Reward for Finding Margaret 
Farrell!” 

And under this caption a rehashed ac- 
count of the disappearance and the fur- 
ther mystery of the unknown man who 
was offering the reward. 

A messenger had arrived at the 
newspaper office with a typed copy of 
the advertisement to be inserted in the 
afternoon edition. With this was a let- 
ter stating that the offer was a bona- 
fide one, and to insure its acceptance 

















as such the ten thousand dollars had 
already been deposited in a reputable 
bank. The paper had verified this and 
now invited its readers to go forward 
to win the sum of money. 

At that moment, Masters, the pub- 
licity man, stepped out of a taxi, and 
behind him came Mitchell, ‘‘the boss,” 
just arrived from Boston. 

The stress of the time had knocked 
down all those barriers that exist so 
rigidly in the world of the theater, and 
here, on the sidewalk, before the frames 
displaying the pictures of Margaret 
Farrell in various and alluring atti- 
tudes, the boss and the all-important 
press agent met on an equal footing, 
the obscure assistant stage manager and 
the star’s maid. 

The two men had been to the hotel; 
they had employed the best detective 
in town, and they had given the matter 
the widest publicity. But, as Mitchell 
put it, “The thing’s as black as a the- 
ater closed for the summer.” 

In the midst of the talk Christine 
darted away and started down the alley 
to the stage entrance. Masters had 
taken the paper from Jimmie, and was 
absorbed in the story that was so rich 
in publicity value; Jimmie was left 
alone to listen to Mitchell or contribute 
what he might. He was yet undecided 
whether to tell him of Beth’s strange 
absence. To do so might lead him to 
find immediately another actress to fill 
the role; not to tell would make an 
awkward situation at the last. And 
just as he had about decided on the 
last course, Cobb ant Carlton came up, 
and Jimmie found himself edged to the 
outer ring of the conference, which by 
this time moved down the alley, as peo- 
ple were gathering about to hear the 
latest development in one of the most 
unusual mysteries that memory recalled. 

Jimmie took advantage of this change 
of base to disappear. Now his objec- 
tive was the brownstone house in the 
Forties, but here Mrs. Dickson 
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had no news for him. Beth had not 
returned, and there was no news about 
her. 

A letter had come in the morning 
mail—Mrs. Dickson had seen many 
such—addressed in a girlish hand and 
postmarked Hopedale. In all probabil- 
ity it was from a girl friend back in 
her home town. 

“I know she kept up with her home 
town—she was always so glad when 
letters came—and only the other day 
she talked to me about selling the little 
home place up there.” 

“She has a home 
asked. 

“A little farm, I think, about a mile 
out from the town. Her mother left it, 
and it’s been abandoned for years. She 
said it was scarcely worth the taxes 
she had to pay on it, but I advised her 
to keep it. ‘My dear girl,’ I said, ‘if 
you have a piece of ground in this hard 
world you hang on to it. There’s a 
time in everybody’s life when they need 
a refuge, and under your own roof is 
the only place you ever find it.’ Of 
course she is just twenty-one, and so 
she laughed at me.” 

Jimmie had made several efforts to 
get away from Mrs. Dickson, but the 
amiable ex-ingénue of the Minnie Green 
Repertoire Company was of a sociable 
nature and was loath to let her new- 
found audience escape. 

After a promise to drop in later in 
the day he was allowed to depart. Now 
he hurried to his own house to look 
in his mail box, but here was no reward, 
and he turned his steps toward the po- 
lice station. Nothing had developed 
here, and, leaving a note for Jackson, 
he went forth again on what seemed 
a perfectly hopeless search for Beth 
Norton. By this time the finding of 
Miss Farrell was entirely incidental. 

It was home again after a hastily 
snatched lunch. Home to see if he 
couldn’t think himself clear of some 
of the confusion that clouded his mind. 


there?” Jimmie 









; ‘ 


Surely, out of all the detail he had gath- 
ered, he ought to be able to detach one 
incident that would form a keynote for 
the rest. Things couldn’t just happen, 
couldn’t just continue to pile up with- 
out having at their center some one 
fact that threw them into line. Jimmie 
was trying to keep cool and steady. He 
was about to try logic on the situation, 
and if that failed he would turn all 
he knew over to the detective employed 
by Mitchell. 

He let himself in the house and 
mounted the stairs, vaguely aware that 
some one was behind him. As there 
were two other apartments on his floor, 
he gave no thought to this. He paused 
before his door, unlocked it, and threw 
it open; then turned, for the person 
behind had stopped, too, and was wait- 
ing. 

“May I come in?” the other asked. 

Jimmie stared at him in the dim light 
of the hall, but as the stranger came 
into the room, Jimmie felt a sudden 
wild leap of the heart, for he was fac- 
ing the big blond who had sat in C-I 
and who had by his quickness saved 
Beth from the fearful fate intended, 
no doubt, for Miss Farrell. 

“T came to see you because you seem 
about the busiest fellow on this job, 
and | thought if we put our heads to- 
gether you might win the ten thousand.” 

“Who are you?” Jimmie asked. 

“T’m the fellow who is offering the 
ten thousand, and incidentally 1 reckon 
I’m the first of the long line of men 
Maggie McGrew has jilted.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
GUIDED BY A VOICE 


BE JRE Jimmie could make an an- 

swer to this surprising statement 
his visitor went on: “My name is Dick 
Compton, from Texas.” This an- 
nouncement was made in the same 
pleasant drawl and accompanied by the 
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smile that never seemed to leave the 
face of the big Texan. 

“I’m glad to meet you,” Jimmie said, 
and indeed there was a quality here 
that was reassuring. The man breathed 
friendliness, and one judged him an 
ally worth having. 

“And so you think you can win the 
ten thousand?” Dick Compton asked. 

“To tell the truth, I hadn’t thought 
about that. I admit it is tempting, but 
just now I am more concerned to 
find iy 

“Maggie?” the other broke in. 

“No; Miss Norton.” 

“What’s she got to do with it?” the 
Texan asked as he tossed aside his 
wide-brimmed soft hat and eased his 
big body down into an armchair that 
barely offered it room. 

“That’s what I don’t know just now,” 
Jimmie said. “She played Miss Far- 
rell’s part last night; she was the young 
lady whose entrance disturbed your 
friend.” Jimmie kept his tone casual, 
but he kept also watchful eyes for the 
other’s reaction. 

And this reaction equaled his ex- 
pectations, for Dick Compton rose and 
towered over him; gone was the smile, 
the pleasant drawl. The eyes snapped, 
and the voice was one of sharp com 
mand: “What do you mean?” 

“T mean that scene in the theater last 
night,” Jimmie said coolly, looking up 
into the other’s eyes, “when the man in 
the second row stood up with a gun in 
his hand and you wrenched him into 
the aisle and took him from the the- 
ater.” 

“Oh, that sounds immense,” the big 
fellow said with a laugh. “But you’ 
got me wrong; you are barking up the 
wrong tree, boy.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” Jimmie said 
calmly. “I’ve got a steel-trap memory 
for faces, and I saw you in a pretty 
good light. I had my eye at a peep 
hole, and I had a good look. But I’m 
willing to let it go your way. I thought 

















really meant to get together, 

” He shrugged his shoulders 
and turned away to light a cigarette. 
Through a smoke screen he watched 
the face of the other man and saw spec- 
ulation, indecision, and finally vesolve 
settle there. 

“T said you were the only live wire 
around, and I guessed right. I was 
the man, but I didn’t want to figure 
myself as a hero saving a lady’s life.” 
Ile turned away with a deprecatory 
smile. 

“Where is the other man?” Jimmie 
asked. 

Dick Compton went back to his chair, 
rolled and lighted a cigarette before he 
answered: “I don’t know. I got him 
outside the theater and he slipped away 
from me.” 

“You mean you didn’t know him?” 

“No, I didn’t know him; I didn’t take 
in the seriousness of it. That’s why 
I’m offering the ten thousand for Miss 
i‘arrell. I'd like to see her safe, and 
the fellow may be more dangerous than 
{ thought. Have you any idea where 
he is?” 

“No,” Jimmie said, following up the 
casual tone of the other, “and if I did, 
of course, I wouldn’t tell you, for you 
are trying to double cross me.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. 
poke I’d sworn 


i 


you 
but 





When you first 

you were on 
the level, but ever since you’ve been 
been—well, veering 


have 
in here you’ve 
from the truth.” 
“Young man, we don’t stand such 
iccusations calmly down in my part of 
the country.” 
“T thought men in your part of the 
country tried not to deserve them. But 
look! First you we'll work to- 
ether, and invite me to lay my cards 
on the table, and as I am a very ama- 
teur detective I was ready to do so; then 
you deny you were in the theater last 
night; next, that you knew the man in 
front of you. You did know him; you 


say 
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two came together for seats. There 
was a mix-up in the box office, and he 
was given the seat in front. You sent 
Miss Farrell flowers, saying: 

Congratulations Maggie—From C. I. Left, 
we'll watch dreams come true. 

“Did you call yourself an amateur 
detective? I’m satisfied you are a good- 
enough one for me. I'll admit I veered 
from the truth, as you put it; that was 
my clumsy way of feeling you out. 

“Now,” Compton went on, “I’m 
ready to tell all I know, and then we'd 
better get just as busy as we can, for 
anything is apt to happen. My story 
goes ’way back.” 

“To Texas before Miss Farrell 
joined the Minnie Green Company.” 

“Say, do you know all about this?” 

“Not a thing before that, and very 
little after; that is until Miss Farrell 
hit Broadway.” 

“T hear she hit it hard.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing new for New York 
to mistake red hair and animation for 
great talent.” 

“Say,” Dick Compton asked with a 
quizzical smile on his face, “were you 
a victim, too?” 

“No, no! I’m not in Miss Farrell’s 
class. Besides——” 

“Besides, there’s Miss Morton.” 

Jimmie’s expression changed. 
not sure that I’m in her class.” 

Then the big Texan did a strange 
thing; he came over and laid one hand 
on Jimmie’s shoulder. “I’m a judge 
of horses and men, and I'll say: you’re 
in any good woman’s class.” 

Jimmie smiled. “That helps, but I’ve 
got to find her; I’ve got to.” 

“Sure you'll find her,” Dick said re- 
assuringly. 

“Well, let’s clear up about Miss Far- 
rell. You knew i 

“T was engaged to her when she was 
seventeen and | was twenty. She was a 
beauty in those days and wild as a colt. 
It was up in the Panhandle, and—oh, 
She was sighing for 


“Tm 


} . 
her—— 


how she hated it! 








the great world then, and sometimes 
I had my doubts, but [ calculated I 
would get rich before she got too rest- 
less. Then a chap—a high-flying New 
Orleans Creole—blew into our town, 
who owned a lot of land out that way. 
He Was a city swell. You can guess 
the rest. Maggie eloped with him and 
left Dick Compton flat. She cut a 
swath in New Orleans for two years. 
Then Alfred lost his money; busted 
flat. He came out to that hard land 
of his, but he couldn’t make it go. He'd 
lost his health, along with his money, 
and finally he was riding range for 
me, and he and Maggie lived in a ranch 
shack. Maggie was a stunner now sure 
enough, and she had trunks full of 


clothes and no place to wear them.” 


Jimmie gave a long whistle. “Great 
Scott!” he « xel 1imed. 

“Great Scott is too mild for the occa- 
sion. In two months she was fed up. 
It was hard on her, eating her heart 
out for the world and having to stay 
there, seeing her youth and beauty that 
she set such store by fading while she 


fried bacon for a man who had had no 


better sense than to lose his money.” 

“What was he like?” 

“Good stuff in Alfred, but violent. 
Crazy about her, but that bored her, 
too, and there weren’t any other men 
about for her to hear flattery from— 
just cowboys and me. Other men’s 
wives never counted in my scheme of 
life.” 

“Well, when you wouldn’t fall?” 


“One day she came to me to borrow 
a hundred dollars to pay an old debt. 
I eave it to her, and we never saw her 
again. The earth opened up and swal- 
lowed Maggie, just as it has this time. 
She’s good on a get-away.” 

“T suppose she changed her name and 


joined the Minnie Green Company. 
Mrs. Dickson said she never seemed 


to draw an easy breath until they were 
out of Texas.” Then in response to 
an inquiring look from Compton he 
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sketched briefly the information gleaned 
from the landlady. 

‘hat was eight years ago. Trom 
ranch to stardom! Well, she’s come 
along, hasn’t she?” 

“T know that she had one season in 
a Winnepeg stock, and one year she 
played the lead in a road company, and 
for the last three years she’s been on 
Broadway.” 

“Ambition is some driver,” Dick 
Compton said thoughtfully. 

“T’'ll say so,” agreed Jimmie, as his 
mind went back to the talk he had had 
the night before with Beth on the sub- 
ject. He couldn’t imagine her ruth 
lessly pushing her way on, arriving 
finally with a heart full of terrible mem- 
ories. “What about the husband, Al- 
fred?” 

“Alfred Saux. Oh, he stayed on 
he could lay 


just about a 


there 

his hands on, and wen 

crazy as a man could, all the time feed 

rudge. Then he slowed up, 
} i 


ad a job to do and he had 


’ Pr 
y drank everything 


t Ss 
ing his g 
said he 


to have money to do it. Last two yeai 
looked to me as if he was forgettins 


Then three months ago an o 


died and left him another fortune, and 


the same time the doctors gave him a 
death sentence; less than a year, they 
said. Poor chap, burned out, hard 


liquor and grief.” 
Tough luck,” Jimmie said, and th 


other nodded. 








‘Then h ut it up to me—did |] 
know where she was I did. I had 
discovered her one year when I came 
on here on a horse deal. \lfred said 
he had to see her once more before he 
cashed in. Well, I brought him.” 

“And he was the man!” 

“That was Alfred Saux, Maggie 
husband, the man I took out of the 
theater last night. He fooled me all 
along. I thought he had gotten over 
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it, and I did want to give her a jo 
That's why I sent the flowers; I wanted 


her to look down and see him, but | 














didn’t know he was armed. I didn’t 
care much what happened to her, but 
I didn’t want him to get into any more 
trouble.” 

“Where is he now?” Jimmie asked. 

“IT don’t know; if I did I wouldn’t 
be here. He slipped from me as I got 
him out of the theater. He’s off some- 
where, and God help Maggie if he’s 
on her trail, and I think he is.” 

Afterward, in looking back on this 
day, Jimmie’s memory seemed to fol- 
low its working up to this point clearly, 
but the rest was a jumble, a nightmare 
of horror. 

There were two more fruitless visits 
to Mrs. Dickson, who had not an en- 
couraging word for him. Jackson had 
learned from the driver of the taxi that 
his fare the night before had been a 
woman and he had driven her to the 
Grand Central Station. 

Now they were confronted by a dou- 
ble mystery. First Miss Farrell had 
disappeared from the theater in a man- 
ner that even now no one could ex- 
plain, and next Miss Norton had 
dropped out, if not so sensationally at 
least as effectually. 

Mitchell, the owner of the company, 
set the others a bad example. Under 
his rough-and-ready exterior there was 
a wild Irish heart that was thrilled and 
stirred and frightened by the double 
mystery. With Carlton at his heels, he 
ran from the front of the house to the 
stage, exhausted the possibilities of in- 
formation there, then hurried back to 
the box office to talk to the newspaper 
nen. 

Eight o’clock came, and the company 
was worn out with speculation. Jim- 
mie saw occasionally, through all the 
running to and fro, the pale face of 
John Vaughn, and at last he beheld 


a beckoning finger which led him into 
the leading man’s dressing room. 

“T don’t want to trouble you with my 
confidence, but this afternoon I thought 
you suspected something.” 
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“No,” said Jimmie. “I knew you 
were interested in Miss Farrell, but 
that’s all.” 

“We quarreled yesterday—last night 
—and I threatened. I have a beastly 
temper. Do you suppose that had any- 
thing to do with it?” 

“No,” Jimniie said, breathing a sigh 
of relief; “I’m sure it hadn’t. If that 
is all, 1 wouldn't say anything about 
it. It goes back further than you, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Do you know—— 

“Nothing that’s worth telling.” With 
this Jimmie left him to return to the 
stress of the scene behind the lowered 
curtain. 

Eight-thirty. Time for the curtain to 
rise. No star, no understudy, and be- 
yond a large and impatient audience. 

With a gesture of desperation, 
Mitchell had the fire curtain raised, and 
stepped out before the heavy velvet cur- 
tain. He announced that the play could 
not be given, craved the indulgence of 
the audience, for the situation was 
alarming, tragic. Money would be re- 
funded at the box office, and he hoped 
that to-morrow night Miss Farrell 
would be with them. 

He retired amid a burst of applause, 
while the crowds surged out to besiege 
the box office. Every one now must 
see Miss Farrell. 

The left the theater in 
groups of twos and threes, still discuss- 


” 


company) 


ing the extraordinary course of events. 
Jimmie waited until they had all gone 
out and only Paddy was left at his post. 
Then he made his familiar climb of the 
spiral stairway and unlocked the door 
of Beth Norton’s dressing room. 

Here all was in nothing to 
give any clew to Beth’s disappearance, 
but everything to bring her to mind 
with startling vividness. The ° faint 
fragrance of violets seemed almost to 
make her presence in the room actual. 

Jimmie picked up the books on the 
volume of plays, a Russian 


order; 


table, a 









novel, and a book of kodak pictures. 
He opened the last, and there, looking 
up at him, was a snapshot of Beth in 
a summer dress, seated on the steps of 
a cottage, and underneath, written in 
her hand: “Home—Hopedal®.” 

Next there was a picture of a kindly 
faced man with a doctor’s bag, and be- 
neath the one word, “Dad.” 

Jimmie turned the leaves of the book, 
and it was like reading the story of 


-her happy girlhood in Hopedale, pic- 


nics, hay rides, boys in manly attitudes 
and laughing girls, bits 6f nature, a 
stretch of road, a close-up of an old 
house that sagged with age and leaned 
perceptibly to the right, “The Refuge.” 

“This is the old farm, her mother’s 
farm, ‘The Refuge,’” Jimmie said. 

His hand was pressed on the page 
to hold the book open, and his eyes 
were taking in every detail of the pic 
ture when the lights in the room went 
out. 

Not a ray of light penetrated into 
the small, windowless room, not a 
sound. Jimmie stood motionless in the 
black, violet-scented silence with his 
hand still pressed over “The Refuge.” 

Then through the stillness and the 
darkness, wafted from afar or welling 
up from some deep within, came a 
sound—the sound of his name. ‘‘Jim- 
mie, Jimmie,” a whisper of terrible, 
heart-breaking urgency. “Jimmie!” 

It was her voice. Leth wanted him, 
needed him. He did not start in a wild 
panic, but listened, every sense alert. 

“Where?” he breathed. 

“Jimmie!’ Far off and faint was 
the voice. 

Ile was conscious of a moment of 
lightness, as though the floor beneath 
him and the walls about him had van- 
ished, leaving him in thin air. 

It passed as suddenly as it had come, 
and he was in the dark room, clutch- 
ing Beth’s book and fumbling for the 
door. 

Down the spiral stairway he sped to 
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burst on the surprised Paddy in the 
vestibule. 
“T thought ye was gone and I turned 
out the lights,” the old fellow explained. 
But Jimmie did not pause to hear. 
He was out of the door, up the alley to 
meet Dick Compton, who waited for 
him at the curb in a powerful roadster. 
“We've got to get to Hopedale soon 
as we can,” Jimmie Marshall said as 
he stepped in the car. “Maybe I'd bet- 
ter take the wheel; I know the way.” 
Dick Compton yielded his seat with- 
out a word. Jimmie shot the car across 
town, up the Avenue, over the Post 
Road, on through the night, up into 
Westchester, guided by a voice. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
A CURTAIN LIFTED. 


LEAR at last of the great city and 
its environs, they came out on the 
clear stretch of country road. Jimmie 
made no pause at the crossroads, and 
showed no need of signpost informa- 
tion. This was familiar ground to him, 
learned two years ago in his first en- 
thusiasm for motor cycling. He knew 
the main road, the bypaths, and the vil- 
lages along the way. He knew Hope- 
dale particularly well, for here he had 
once had a close call in a collision and 
had been held up there several hours 
for repairs. ° 

He had lunched at the little inn and 
valked about the tree-lined street, per- 
haps past the doctor’s house, without 
once dreaming that here Beth Norton 
came into the world and here she grew 
into that womanhood that now had such 
an irresistible appeal for him. 

But Jimmie was not thinking of these 
things; he was intent on the stretch of 
road ahead and grateful that Dick 
Compton’s plan to motor back to Texas 
had put a powerful car at his disposal 
at the psychological moment. 

It was a cool, starless night, and, 
strangely enough, few cars were out. 














So far they had escaped the vigilance 
of the highway police, perhaps through 
the driver’s policy of slowing down as 
they passed possible lookout points. 
they rounded a curve and began the 
climb of a hill. The villas of 
Bronxville and Tuckahoe flashed past, 
their lights gleaming through the night, 


steep 


a friendly hail aud farewell as the car 
plunged on. Scarsdale and \White 
Plains, and as the soft glow of the 


monastery lights, high on the hills at 
Valhalla, showed the wind changed and 
with a stinging impact the occupants 
of the racing car felt the rain on their 
faces. 

Dick Compton turned up his collar 
and performed the same service for 
Jimmie. With the cold rain beating a 
merciless tattoo on one’s face, both men 
grew impatient. Besides, there was the 
imminent danger of skidding. 

“Much farther?’ Compton asked. 

“Ten miles, maybe,” Jimmie an- 
swered. Then, as if the car took ad- 
vantage of this slight diversion of the 
driver’s attention, it slipped, turned 
completely about, and stopped dead. 

Dick Compton swore vividly. Jim- 
mie didn’t speak, but sat tight with 
clenched teeth. Afterward he remem- 
bered that he had spoken as if to a 
living thing: “You can’t stop; you’ve 
got to go on!” 

In response to his efforts there was 
a faint chug, a whir, and again the en- 
gine was alive. Again they faced the 
night and the driving rain. Compton 
made no effort at conversation, or, if 
he did, Jimmie did not hear him. 

The car raced on until, with a jolt, 
they turned from the smooth highway 
rutted road, where, after a 
farmhouse lights 


down a 
stretch of blackness, 
glowed. 

Jimmie stopped the car, blew his 
horn, and, telling Dick to wait, jumped 
ut and ran up toward the house. At 
the same moment a dog emerged from 
some sheltered corner and leaped for- 
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ward, barking fiercely. The door was 
opened, and a man holding a light high 
above his head peered down the walk. 

Jimmie came up, drenched to the 
skin, his face pale and his clothes drip- 
ping. He was an apparition to frighten 
any honest farmer. 

“This the outskirts of Hopedaic? We 
are in a car and don’t know our way.” 

“Yep. Hopedale proper is two miles 
on.” 

“Do you know an old farm that be- 
longs to the Norion family, Doctor 
Norton’s daughter ?” 


“Yes. Oak Tree Farm, we call it in 
these parts. Belonged to the doctor’s 
wife.” 


“Can you tell me where the farm is?” 

“You go down this road just a quar- 
ter of a mile, then you see an old road 
all grown up, and down that road, about 
three-quarters of a mile, is the old farm. 
’Tain’t no place to go a night like this; 
ain’t been a human soul in it for ten 
years.” 

“Thanks very much,” Jimmie said, 
disappearing into the night. 

He resumed his seat and proceeded 
on his way. “A turn to the right, quar- 
ter of a mile down.” 

Dick Compton, who was on that side 
of the car, kept his eyes alert for a 
sign of the overgrown roadway. Pres- 
ently he called out, “Here it is. 

It was not easy to follow, for it was 
open country, and the road was merely 
two faint tracks which showed no sign 
of recent passage. 

Jimmie felt, beneath the chill of the 
rain, a deeper chill of disappointment. 
Suppose he had been wrong? Suppose 
all this had been for nothing, the wild 
imagining of his disordered mind? The 
time he had wasted, the folly—— 

‘IT see a house, the outlines of one,” 
Compton called out. 

They had to proceed slowly, for the 
road was full of treacherous holes and 
unsuspected rocks. The rain had died 
down to a soft drizzle, which stopped 
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suddenly. Overhead a pale sickish 
moon broke through  fast-drifting 
clouds. 


The old house stood out in clear out- 
line now, sagging with age, leaning per- 
ceptibly, after the assault of the wind 
of years. It was a black, sinister re- 
ward for the wild night ride. 

The fences were down, and Jimmie 
brought the car up the, small embank- 
ment and steered it toward the house 
until it stood close by the wide-open 
door. They looked through it into 
complete blackness. There was no 
sound save the drip, drip of water from 
the eaves of the house. 

The Texan said nothing, but he 
waited for Jimmie’s move. 

But Jimmie made no move. He 
looked into the black hall; he raised his 
eyes to the clearing heavens. ‘I must 
have been mad.” 

Then the silence was broken, the still 
night was rent by a long, terrible call- 
ing of his name: 

“Jimmie! 

Both men leaped from the car, stood 
for a moment in a paralysis of surprise 
and fear, then dashed into the house. 
In the dark Jimmie’s foot struck the 
foot of the stairway. He went up with 
Compton as his heels. 

“Beth!” he called. 

“Jimmie! In here! The front room 
on your left!” 

Compton dived into his pockets and 
brought out a box of matches. Before 
them was the door. Jimmie tried it, 
but it refused to yield. The big Texan 
thrust him aside and brought his own 
powerful shoulder into action. With a 
crash the door gave in. 

In the great bare room, into which 
streamed through the 


imimie lt” 
Jimmie H 


the moonlight 


shutterless windows, was Beth. She 
sat in a chair close by the window, but 
not the Beth electric with energy who 
had screamed his name, but a limp, 
inert figure which did not fall from 
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the chair only because it was lashed 
to it. 

With one dexterous turn Compton 
freed the rope that held her. He 
worked under the light of a match held 
by Jimmie, and he worked with his face 
averted, for there was a strange and 
terrible anxiety in his usually laughing 
eyes. 

The two men bent over the limp fig- 
ure and worked desperately to bring 
warmth back into the cold hands. Then 
suddenly she opened her eyes and 
shrank back with a‘ cry of fear.. 

“Tt’s 1, Beth; Jimmie Marshall.” 

“Oh! Oh!” She covered her face 
with her hands to stifle the cry that 
wanted to come out. She stood up, 
swaying faintly until Jimmie steadied 
her. 

“Where did you come from? How 
did you know?” she asked wildly. 

“T heard you call,” he said reassur- 
ingly, “and now everything is all right. 
We'll take you home. Don’t talk now 
unless you want to.” 

“Ves, yes,” and her voice rose in 
shrill terror in the bare room. “I must 
—I must find her!” 

“Who, Beth?” 

“Miss Farrell. She came here with 
me and 

“Did you two come 

“Yes. But you must find her; you 
must before it’s too late.” 

“Now listen, you two,” Dick Comp 
ton said, speaking for the first time. 
together and talk quiet and 
sensible. Have her take just a little 
of this, Marshall.” He reached in his 
hip pocket and brought out a small 
flask, which he passed over to Jimmie. 

A swallow of the brandy and Beth 
felt a warmth breaking through the ter- 
rible chill that wrapped her about. Her 





’ 


alone?’ 


“Let’s ect 


nerves steadied, and, yielding to Jim- 
mie’s gentle pressure, she resumed her 
seat in the chair. 

“This is Mr. Compton, a good friend. 
You can speak just as freely as you 














like, 
ing yourself.” 
“T’m all right now, but what 
+] 
ui 


Tell us all you can without tax- 


I know 
has 
hav e 


1 


o little, though so much 


A lot of terrible thing 


seems 
happened. 


happened that have no relation to each 
other and no reason for being. At least 


I don’t know the reasons.” 
“It begins after I left you at 
of Mrs. Dickson’s 


“T went upstairs, 


house?” 
and as I turned 
on the.gas and started:to take off 

I looked 


there was Miss Farrell—— 


“Oat 


corner, 


” 


ovel to a 
argaret I*arrell?”’ 

crouched in the corner; 
death, and 


eC} ee 
she was 


ce was pale as 


a 
-_ 


’ 


eyes! Oh, I was so frightened that 1 
fainted! The next I knew she was 
shaking life into me. She said she had 


to get away for a few days, that she 


was on the verge of a complete brea 
l and 


down, { 


she wanted to go to some 
place where no could find her 
that I had to go with her. I told her 
stay and play the part, and 


hurt still 


one 


my wrists—they 
and said I was putting my 
above her very life after all she 
done for me.” 


ambition 
had 
“Running true to form,” Dick Comp- 
ton said under his breath. 

“OF 
talked 
she thought first of this place. 
shown her the pictures only 
before; I had the book at the 

“T have that same book in my pocket 
it helped us find you,” Jimmie 


course, I agreed. Then we 


about where we could go, and 
{ had 
the day 


theater.’ 


nov 
said. 
“Then,” 


at the 


Seth shuddered hysterically 
“she made me 
to the theater. She had 
noney out of her bag early in the eve- 
ning and thrust it into a pocket of her 
coat, and there was a little revolver she 

d. I said I couldn’t—I was afraid 
s like a wild 
thing. I went and watched until Paddy 

3F—ps 


memory, go back 


taken’ her 


wonte 


—hbut she made me; she wa 
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started off on his rounds, then I sneaked 
in; the door was unlocked.” 

“After I came in,” Jimmie was think- 
ing. 
room and 








got the things, and when I tried to get 
out th \ 1 CO 1 in the dark 
and I had ( I ] d \ ind 
Paddy talking, and I wanted te 1 ou 
that it w I, but——” 

Jimmie took one of her nervous 
hands in his and rubbed it gently until 
she 21 calm 

Phen u began to ur id | 
bided my time to make the dash. 
took my bag that was on the chair in 
the vestibule and got out 

“You got he cab e Cori 
Broadway ct r 

“Yes: M Farrell had driven there 
ind | waiting for mx We went 
over to Grand Central, and ere got 
anotne! 1X1 < i d ( ( 8] Uj} own 

ition and iited fi I irst train 
( When we got off at Hopedal 
wasn’t yet di rht, and we walked out 
here We had bought food a 
the ( | Central, and en we § 
het we | I l n old chai d were 

ki if lownstairs to make some 

; : 1 1S sO 1; 1 ‘ 1d cold 
ind musty; as crying and [ wa 
trying not to. The fire I d up, and 
he cI ( l. | turned and say in 


tne ( TWe 5 a mat 
fright she was very calm. 

‘Come in,’ she said, ‘and get warm 
and we can talk it over better 


we all are comfortable.’ I thought he: 
courage marvelou but the man 
sneered ‘Alwa resourceful, Maz 


at,” | aid. “But he came in, 
had a small automat 

pistol concealed in the palm of his left 
hand.” 

Dick Compton nodded. 

“*Ves,’ he ut we will 
young lady out. We won't 
reunion spoiled by the 
stranger.’ ‘Tl 


said, 
have our 
A presence of a 
1e young lady stays,’ 
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Farrell said. ‘She goes out of the room 
or out of the world; it’s immaterial 
to me. Come on, both of you!’ 

“At the point of his pistol he marched 
both of us out of the room. I saw Miss 
Farrell give one backward glance at 
her moleskin coat and take it up, but 
pped for- 


pockets, 





just as she did the man 
ward and went through her 
and as he took out the little revolver 
he said again, ‘You always were re- 
sourceful, Margaret.’ 

“He made us come upstairs into this 
room. Here he tied me in this chair, 
and then they went out. I was here 
all day; there was not a sound from 
Sometimes I’d lose con- 
creaming. 


below stairs. 
sciousness, then wake up 
The day was years long, and the 
night—— My head grew so light that 
I felt my mind was a thing floating out 
of me back to the theater where I knew 
they needed me, where Jimmie was 
wondering. I called and called you.” 

Jimmie bent low over the hand he 
held in his, and his lips touched it ten- 
derly. 

“It’s all right; 

“But she 
does it all mean?” 

“T’ll tell you later. Now—— 

“T’ll go down to the car and get a 
flash light. Then we’ll look around.” 
As he spoke Dick Compton left the 
room. 

Jimmie knelt by Beth’s side and put 
his arm about her. Her head drooped 
to his shoulder. Like a tired child she 
closed her eyes and gave herself up 
to the security of his protection. 

Again the old house was still with 
the deep stillness of the night, and the 
moon looked down with its ancient be- 
nignity on the lovers. his was 


you're safe now.” 


where is she and what 


» 
But this 


short-lived, for once more Dick Comp 
ton was in the room, and this time, wit] 
a deeper gravity in his voice, he called 
Jimmie to come. 

“Let Miss Norton wait here,” he said. 
Jimmie rose and followed him down the 
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stairs and into a room whose door stood 
ajar. 

Compton threw his flash light about, 
and Jimmie drew back in horror, Mar- 
garet Farrell, wrapped in the soft mole- 
skin, with her beautiful red hair about 
her in wild disorder, sat in a chair in 
a far corner and stared at them with 
unseeing eyes. Near her, prone on the 
floor, was the body of a man. 

“Alfred Saux,” Dick Compton said. 
“And this—I picked it up from the 
table.” 

He handed Jimmie a slip of paper 
on which was written: 





[ gave her an equal chance—though 
nothing in her life had earned it. 

Margaret Farrell’s cold hand _ still 
clenched her tiny Alfred 
Saux’s lay on the floor near him. 

“Will you drive Miss Norton in to 
Hopedale and send the coroner out? 
And maybe you'd better call them up 
in New York.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmie, “I will. You 


revolver; 


don’t mind staying here?” 

“No, he was my friend, and a long 
time ago I loved her. I’m glad to stay.” 

Jimmie took Beth off in the car with- 
out breathing a word to her of the 
double tragedy below stairs; at least 
not till, after. 
“Jimmie, there’s something | haven't 
told. It may have been a dream, for 
I think I was half conscious when it 
happened ; but to-night, just after night- 
fall, I think, when the stillness was the 
heaviest, I heard something. I don’t 
know, but it sounded like shots; not one 
shot, but a fusillade. Then it was that 
I began to call you, and I called and 


called until I lost consciousness again. 
VY" ” 


a long pause, she said: 


ou don’t think—— 
n Jimmie stopped the car, and 
told her, in the fewest words possible, 
the story of Margaret Farrell and her 


end. 

Beth listened in silence, and when he 
had finished she said: “She told me 
nothing. In fact, after we had the little 

















talk in my room, she scarcely spoke. 
She wasn’t pretty any longer; her face 
was a queer, purplish tint and she shiv- 


; 2 9 ¢ 


ered all the time as if she were 





I she even te 1] you hoy shi oot 
out of her dressing room?” 


“Dp ay walked out 
between ‘fifteen minutes’ and ‘overture,’ 
locked the door, and _ slipped 
ut de ( th the door ?’ 

Yes,” Beth said. “How did 
know ? 

“T knew by the contempitu h! 
a | ninded po an g 

1 1 bd 1 “ 41 a 1 7 
| wed him where the key when 


It was half under 
le rug and in a straight line from 

l the threshold had sagged 
from the door.” 


we opened the door. 


Crack where 


Beth said in a tone 
ound of surprise and a 


a! mini ey 
Was a Com] 
have been wonderful. 


ration, 


“vou 


Jimmie”’—and her voice changed ag 
—‘“last night you told me that an 
bitious woman was a d ous thing 
I didn’t believe you. I remember how 
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Oh Jimm I have: a scrap left.’ 


In Hopedale they waked Doct 


ter, ho was the iccessor of set 
father. The doctor was amazed at tl 
midnight visitation, but recovered hi 
self quickly, and turned Beth over 1 
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his wife, who put her to bed in the 
little room that had been hers during 
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’ +7 1 
her girlhood. 
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SPIN to the Devil’s Cavern, 
tea at the Titmouse Tavern, 
and home again in time for 
dinner? Who goes?” 

red Harrison, the host of 
party, rose from his porch chair and 
smiled about impartially on his guests. 

“I’m driving, so six can take advan- 
tage of this fine offer,” he went on. 
“Speak up now. Who goes?” 

“I goes,” twittered Letty Varian, a 
slight, lovely piece of porcelain, who, 
in the middle of a wide, swinging seat, 
had a devoted admirer on either side 
of her. 

“This trio goes, just as we are,” an- 
nounced Charlie Deane. fle sat at 
Betty’s right, and was of the cheerful- 
idiot type. Alan Gordon, on the other 
side of the smiling little lady, merely 
grunted what might or might not be an 
assent. 

“Then we two go, just as we are, 
also.” 

It was Dick Varian who spoke, and 
who, though he chanced to be Betty’s 
husband, looked appreciatively at Elea- 
nor Fiske, a canny-faced brunette who 
lolled beside him on the cushion-piled 
settee. 

“Five, and I’m six,” counted Harri- 


son. “Gracie, will you go ‘long? 


- house 


Grace Ellsworth hastily dropped her 
long brown lashes, lest her long brown 


eyes betray her delight at the invitation, 
and a demure “Yes, I'll go” was her 
only reply. 

They were later transferred to the 
motor seats, much as they had sat on 
the porch: Gordon, Betty, and Charlie 
Deane on the back seat, with Gordon 
at the left; Dick Varian and Eleanor 
Fiske in the turndown chairs, with 
Varian at the left, and Harrison in the 
driver’s seat, with Grace Ellsworth, 
rapturously happy at the nearness, on 
his right hand. 

Other guests, who remained on the 
porch, waved a good-by, each absorbed 
with some immediate play or pleasure. 

“A fine mix-up,” commented Jim 
Gay to his wife. 

‘“There’s Dick and Betty Varian, at 
odds with each other and both in love 
with somebody else or somebody else 
in love with both of them—I mean each 
of them.” 

“Oh, stop!” said Lina Gay. “You're 
all mixed up. Besides, you mustn't say 
such things, anyway.” 

“Why not?” asked Tom Maitland, 
who overheard the remark. ‘‘Mayn’t a 
disinterested observer discuss the af- 
fair?” 

“But we’re not disinterested,” Mrs. 
Gay declared; “I’m not, for one. Even 
if you superior beings have no curiosity, 
we women are exceedingly anxious to 
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nor a little sub rosa. But it’s positively 
brutal the way he neglects his wife. 





know how the Varians’ affairs will turn 


out.” 





“T thought they adored each other,” Poor little soul, I wouldn’t blame her 
put in Gay. for taking up with Deane or Gordon, 
‘You thought nothing of the sort!” either one. They’re both kings com- 
eturned his wife. “You just say that paredto Varian. If he acts much worse 
to shut me up, which you can’t do.” rll 1 1 te Kk after little Be my- 
‘I know it,” he said meekly self 
“And it’s common knowledge,” she Meantime little Betty was having a 
went on; “everybody can see that Dick very good time. Whizzing alon the 
Vai ild over Eleanor Fiske, and _ big listened ily t ban 
h him.’ ter of her two ¢ liers, 
“Oh, come now, Lina! Wear jy 1 vobbinet t the 
Le quiet, Jim. I will takk if I want dance to-nig wi yo Betty 2’ 
to asked Dé ‘You lool ike a fla- 
She put he ump little starfish hand 
| “Did you 


over the mouth of het big, good natured 


husband, and proceeded: “I wouldn't 
mind it if Betty were really in love irt aflame,” 
with somebody, too. But I den’t think 
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voted imply and solely because , — +e 
; ne << 11 99 Betty murmured, her eye on Dick. 
ure bride and groom still. V7] ldn’t? ee 
rT ~oF . “What wouldnt? sked Eleanor 
Nonsense! We've been married ' , 
‘ sd 14.1? turning t lear. 
hree whole months! ee ‘4% ‘ 
A kiss,” answered Deane, the cut-up. 


Rising, Lina Gay beckoned her hu ee , ® 
1 it offend you, Kleanor, if J 





band and they went off for a stroll. _ Woul sapere ny" 

Others went av ay on various pursuits kiss | that soft little curl behind your 
| ts, and Maitland, left alone, left ear J st ae 
oked in silence as he thought ove “you just try it!” exclaimed Varian 
matter. with unexpected emphasis. “If there’s 
“Pretty little Betty.’ hi aici any kissing of Eleanor to be done I'll 

ran. “It’s likaseeing a butterfly broken attend to it myself.” 

on a wheel to see Varian treat her so “But I won’t be kissed before folks,” 

rudely. If he were more subtle now, Eleanor, laughing, declared. 

l hi with a- “Going some!” Harrison observed to 





or 1r he carried on his affair with ttlea 











Grace Ellison, for the two in the front 
seat could hear clearly. 


“Stop them!” she returned. “They 
mustn’t carry on like that.” 

“Miss Ellison wants you all be- 
have,” Harrison admonished, turning 


brief 
and all 


head for a 
little girl, 


” 


his 
nice 
to such doings. 


grin. ‘“She’s a 
unaccustomed 


“There haven't been any doings,” 
Betty chirped. “All empty words. 
Don’t worry, Gracie. We don’t mean 


anything.” 

“Some of us do,” declared Eleanor, 
whose beautiful face had assumed a 
dare-devil expression and whose dark 
eyes were glowing. 

“Wait a bit,” said Charlie Deane. 
“Dusk is falling, but pretty soon it will 
fall harder.” 

“Can't fall too soon for me,” Eleanor 
flung back, and her hand slid into Dick 


Varian’s. 

“Your foolishness bores me,” cried 
Betty a little petulantly. “Let’s talk 
about something worth while.” 

“All right, Mrs. Highbrow,” said 
Deane promptly. “Have you seen the 
rather thick slice of life at the Wee 
Theater ?” 

A discussion of the new play ab- 


sorbed the three on the back seat forth- 
with, and it lasted until the tea room 
was reached. 


During the fussy little meal conver- 


sation was general, but when they 
started for home Betty insisted on 
occupying the chair beside her hus- 
band. 

“Nixy!’ declared Eleanor Fiske. 
“He’s mine to-day by right of con- 
quest. And I’m going home to-morrow, 
too. Lend him to me, Betty, just for 


this ride.” 

“Tt’s up to him.” 
lightly. 

Without a word Varian handed his 
wife in to the seat, waited for 
Deane and Gordon to sit either side 
of her as they had been before, and 


Betty tried to speak 


back 
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then, adjusting the chairs, placed Elea- 
nor and himself as they had been on 
the ride over. Without a word also 
Harrison handed Grace Ellison to the 
front seat beside his jumped in 
himself, and took the wheel in his hands. 
‘All aboard !” “We'll 
to hit it up to get home in time to ¢ 
for dinner. Afraid of a little 
Gracie ?” 
No,’ 


ing,” and her trustful glance 


own, 
he cried. lave 
dress 


speed, 


she said, “not with you driv- 
1 its 


addec 


bit to the impression she was diligently 
trying to make on him. 
It was dark now, and the headlights 


of the car blazed a bright path through 


the gloom. The gay chatter had ceased, 


and only murmured words were half 
audible now and then. 

“}everybody is so good to me,” Betty 
Was saying in a happy little voice when 
a loud report rang out. 

‘Tire!’  “Blow-out!” several ex- 
claimed, when = sordon cried out, 
“My heavens! Betty’s hurt!’ 

For the little figure had collapsed, 


the pretty head dropped forward, and 
Betty Varian’s dead weight fell limply 
against Gerdon. 
“What!” Varian cried, 
chair. “Is she scared? 
fainted? Oh, she’s 
His relief was evident, 
tone showed, and his quick-spoken, “Sit 
up, Betty, and yourself,” 
the careless marital speech he al vays 
affected. But didn’t sit up nor 
did she behave herself. Still and mo- 
tionless, she lay against Gordon, while 
the car raced along with undiminished 


spec d. 


turning in his 
Ilas she 
fooling !” 

as his lighter 


Was 


behave 


Bet y 


Gordon shouted to Harrison. 
“Hold up, Fred! I tell you something 
has happened!” 

And indeed something had happened. 

Harrison stopped the car, and, paus- 
ing only to switch on the light bulb that 
was just at Eleanor’s knee, he hurried 
to Gordon’s side. 


ie Gu 9 
Stop! 
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“She’s hurt,” Gordon repeated ; “she’s 
—why, man, she’s shot!” 

He had Betty’s little form in his 
arms now, and, :feeling for her heart- 
beats, he found instead a warm trickle 
of—— Only too well he knew of what. 

Bewildered, Harrison peered through 
the darkness, for the single light gave 
little illumination to the back seat and 
there was no roof lamp. 

“Can't we get more light somehow ?” 
begged Charlie Deane, who was lean- 
ing over Betty from the other side. 


> 
‘ 





‘Oh, what is it all about ?” 

“Betty has been shot, | tell you!’ 
Gordon’s voice rang out shaprly. “Shot 
and killed!” 

“No!” protested Varian. ‘Not that! 
Oh, hurry, Fred, jump back in your 
seat and fly to the nearest doctor's! 
Don’t lose a minute! But how—why— 
Gordon, it can’t be!” 

“It is, all the same! Yes, Harrison, 
get busy with the wheel. Go to—where 


is best? Greenville?’ 


“Stop at Bellamy’s,” suggested Grace 
Ellison. “He’s a doctor, and probab 
he’ll be home now, near dinner time. 
We’re almost at his place. 

Harrison obeyed, and in a moment 
they were rolling up the long drive of 
the Bellamy estate. It was nearly eight 
o'clock, and the doctor was at home, 
Dropping the tie 
he was about to adjust, he flung on a 
linen coat and ran downstairs to obey 
the startling summons. 

“Help me get her out,” he said to 
Gordon, who was still holding the life- 
less body. 

And when it was tenderly laid on a 


dressing for dinnner. 


couch in the Bellamy house, the doctor, 
after the briefest examination, said: 
“She was shot through the heart. Death 
1 


was instantaneous. How did it hap- 


pen? Did a car pass you?” 

“No,” said Harrison, white and 
scared-looking. “I was driving. No 
car met or passea us. There was a re- 


port—— 


“Then somebody in the car shot her !” 
cried Grace Ellison, her eyes wide with 
fearful excitement. 

“Impossible!” returned Eleanor, sob- 

“She—she must 


bing hysterically. 


have shot herself!” 

A hush fell on all of them. The 
sudden realization that Betty had been 
shot, and Ly one of the seven people 
in the car, was so preposterous, so in- 
it it was difficult to meet the 
flood of possibilities and suspicions that 
inevitably followed. Who had done 


it? Who could have done it? As no 


credible th 


one took any initiative, the six people 
who had been in the car with Betty 
stood l oki yg hel 


Stunned 


plessly at each other. 
, dazed, blank-faced, they 
stood or sat, seemingly powerless to 
speak or move. 


Doctor Bellamy pulled himself to- 


gether. A youngish man, of nervous 
temperament, but capable and efficient, 
he rose to the occasion. 

“The case is unique in my experi- 


ud; “I am not entirely sure 
uty, but I do know I must hold 
you people here until I can report the 
matter to the police.” 

“Not at all!” Fred Harrison almost 
blustered. “1 have to get home at once, 
and I shall go. I have a house full 
of guests, a dinner dance on, and all 
the responsibilties of a host. You can 
find me there when you want me, but 
Come 


home I shall go, and at once. 


along, Grace.” 


VO said 


, Joctor Bellamy firmly. 
“You won’t have the dance, though I 
suppose your guests must eat dinner. 
There’s the phone. Inform your peo- 
ple you will be detained and they must 
dine without you.’ 


Harrison carried out Bellamy’s in- 
structions without further protest. 

“T suppose 1 have something to say 
in the matter, as it’s my own wife,” and 
Varian’s stricken face brought a sudden 
rush of sympathy. “We've got to in- 


vestigate this thing and punish the man 
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who killed her. Who shot Betty? Why? 
That must be discovered before any one 
is allowed to leave this house—this 
room. Doctor Bellamy, stand by me. 
I must know the slayer of my wife.” 
“Of course,” the doctor retui 
“We must begin at once. Wh 
the weapon? Who carried a pi 


ned. 
1ere is 


}3” 


tOl.s 


“None of us!” exclaimed [leanor. 
“Oh, I’m frightened to death of fire- 
arms! Why, doctor, none of us had 
a pistol!” 

“One must have.” The doctor gave 
her a quick, stern look, “Now see here, 
Mr. Harrison, your little pleasure jaunt 


is turned into a tragedy. Moreover, it 
is far from a simple case. If any of 
you six people 
paused an instant 


+7 f £1, 5.97 } 
will confess to this’’—he 


“this murder, the 


others can go. If not—— 


“It wasn’t a murder,” Eleanor de- 
clared in a hysterical voice. “It was 
a suicide; Letty told me she meant 
to——”’ 

“Eleanor, hush!” Dick Varian ex- 
claimed. “You know that isn’t true! 
Betty never dreamed of suicide!” 

“Of course she didn’t,” Charlie 
Deane cut in indignantly. “Why, she 
Was as gay as a lark. We were 
just——”’ 

He paused, and, with a curious glane« 


Alan Gordon took up the tale. 


L 


at him, 


“We were just chatt ting nerrily,” he 
said. “Mrs. Varian was in the best of 
spirits, talking of the dance this eve- 
ning and such matters. Doctor Bel- 
lamy, justice must done. Will you 


take whatever steps are legal and right, 
unheeding who is inconvenienced or an- 
noyed thereby?” 

Gordon’s quick look at Harrison ex- 
plained this speech, and Doctor Bel- 
lamy replied: “I will, and I forl 
one to leave this room. T 
be in the car— 

“Unless it was thrown out,” sug- 
gested Varian. 

“That’s so.” 


Doctor Bellamy caught 


at the suggestion, not being himself fer 
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tile of imagination. “Where did it hap- 
pen?” 

“Just as we passed through Cedar 
Hollow,” Harrison told him. “It’s very 
dark there, dand—well, if the pistol 
thrown out there you can’t find it until 
daylight.” 

“I’m going to telephone the police,’ 


Doctor Bellamy said. “You will stay 
here until they arrive. I shall have 
your car guarded, but not searched, 
until the authorities get here.” 

Dick Varian sat near the body of his 
wife, which still lay on the couch, a 
handkerchief thrown lightly over the 


still little face. Eleanor I‘iske sat near 
Varian, but neither 
looked in his direction. 

No one talked. Charlie Deane, the 
irrepressible fun-maker, sat, white- 
faced and quiet, in a corner, while Alan 
Gordon, a frown on his face, 
stalked up and down the room. 

Harrison 


spoke to him nor 


deep 


was restless. He changed 


from chair to chair, walked over and 
looked out of the window, w ed back 
again, and at last dropped down on a 
davenport by the side of Gracie Ellison, 
ind Li cere 1 S1i¢ e 

Inside of an hour, though it seemed 
far longer, the police arrived. The act- 


Doctor 


room for 


confabed with 





as to the cause of 





\ shot, fired from 
44 id pier ed 


rt, and immediate death had en- 


sued. The principal work to be done 
was by the detectives. And the one 
who conducted the inquiry, a sharp- 
( d man ned Scott, took up his task 
with idity and evident determination 
to get at the truth of this most remark- 

ecase. His first questions concerned 
he positions of the people they sat 

‘ ( the 

[ will take you in order,” he said, 
with entire disregard of personal feel- 
i] 4 

“T eliminate Mr. Harrison. A man 














. 





driving a car at high speed cannot, at 
the same time, turn around and shoot 
a woman two seats behind him.” 

“T might,” Harrison volunteered; 
“there’s the mirror, you know.” 

“Did you?” asked Scott directly. 

“T did not. But I want to show you 
that I could have done it.” 

Clearly, Harrison’s nerves were on 
edge. Ignoring his remark, Scott went 
Of: 

“T eliminate Miss Ellison also. It 
has been found that the shot which en- 
tered Mrs. Varian’s heart was fired lev- 
It could not have been aimed from 
the back of the front seat.” 

“It’s a low back,” said Grace, who 
as taking her cue from Harrison. 


Ne 
elly. 


over 


The detective ignored her, too. 
“That leaves four of you,” he went 

on. ‘The two men who sat either side 

of Mrs. Varian and the two who sat in 


front of her. Have you ever fired a 
pistol, Miss Fiske?” 
The query was so sudden Eleanor 


gasped. 


“No,” she began, “that is—why, yes, 


if course. But / didn’t shoot Betty!” 
“No? Yet the position of your chair 


in the car is the only one from which 
that shot appears to have been fired.” 
‘“{—J—d-didn’t do it!” And Eleano1 
burst into hysterical tears. 
didn’t,” 
Varian gently. “Don’t 
he doesn’t really suspect you.” 
Scott 


said | Jick 
[leanor: 


“Of course she 
cry, 
“You come and turned 
to the speaker. “But I hold that as you 
at in the left-hand chair, and your wife 
as almost directly behind you, you 
couldn’t have fired the shot unless you 
are left-handed. Are you?” 

“No,” returned Varian simply, show- 
ing no resentment at the question as he 
waited for the detective to go on. 


+ ~+¢ ” 
hext, 


“Then we come to the two men who 
occupied the back with Mrs. 
Varian.” 


seat 


It was plain to be seen that Mr. Scott 
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was now approaching what was to him 
the real interest of the situation. 

“Gordon isn’t left-handed, either,” 
said Varian suddenly. 

“And I didn’t shoot Beity,” declared 
Charlie Deane. 

“Then it was a suicide!” Eleanor ex- 
claimed triumphanily. “I knew it was!” 


“No,” Charlie Deane poke slowly. 
“Tt wasn’t suicide, for I was holding 
Mrs. Varian’s right hand at the time 


of the shot.” 
“You were?” Scott wheeled on him, 


“Tn your own right or left hand?” 

“In both.” -Deane did not smile. 

“And I was holding her ieft hand in 
my ‘right hand,” suppicmented Alan 
Gordon. 

He, t 0, sh ed no levity of s! ch; 
it was rather as if he were recon- 
structing the circumstance and giving 


} 


straightforward evidence. 

“Then,” Scott sunimed up, 
deny the crime, you pr 
sibility of suicide, and you say there 
was no other car near by. There is but 
one conclusion. The murderer among 
you is denying his guilt, and the inno- 
cent ones are either ignorant of the 
truth or 

fred Harrison gazed intently at the 


“you all 


] + 
eclude the PpOs- 


Weo143 ' ee 
shielding the guilty. 


¢  - ~ 

peaker. 

te : 4? oa 1 4 4 + ‘ 
Chat’s right!” he said at last. 


“And 


granting your conclusion, which is un- 


deniable, Mr. Scott, the guilty one 
nong us must be discovered. But, I 


submit, the first question is not who is 
the criminal, but who will be the de- 
tective? With all due deference to your 
skill, Mr. Scott, one of us is far better 
prepared for investigating than you, a 
stranger. We, wl 
and who know one another, can better 
appreciate motives and apprehend the 
guilty party than you possibly can.” 
Scott looked at him a little blankly. 
“Do I gather, Mr. Harrison, that 
propose to supplant me or merely 


10 knew Mrs. Varian 


1 
} 
I< 


issist me?” 


Now Harrison was so excited he 


Pe i ae a Sela 


Eee. 5 





iy 
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scarcely knew himself what he planned 
or wished to do, and as he hesitated 
Grace Ellison for him. “I’m 
sure, Mr. Scott,” she said, “Mr. Harri- 
son j you. He is 
interested in detective work——” 
“Humph!” grunted Scott. “I sup- 
pose you mean he detective 
stories. 
“Yes, he 
we talk 
often shows real powers 
“All right,” 


kindly at the pretty girl. 


spoke 


means only to assist 


° . 1 
reads 


” 


loes,” Grace agreed, “and 
them over together, and he 
of deduction.” 
and the detective smiled 
“Let him use 
those powers for all they’re worth. I’m 
free to confess I never met up with a 
situation before. H 
seven responsible people, one of whom 
was shot by the ot For | 
don’t believe the poor lady shot her- 
self. Hello, what did you 
find ?” 

inney, another detective, had been 


searching the car, now appeared 
ing a pistol laid 


“7 “g 
like this ere are 


1 
i 


] 
ners. 


one of 


linney, 


1g and 

in the doorway carr 

carefully on a folded newspaper. 
“Got the gun,” he announced briefly. 
“Mine,” said Fred Harris 

from his seat, but glancing 


apon rrom across the 
i 


on, not 
moving 
the we 


Finger prints?” asked Scott of his 


re 
pee oe | Jt i Sr a 


room. 
colleague. 

“Not a sign of ’em,” returned Fin- 
ney. “Murderet 
glov 

The six looked curiously at one an- 
other. 


must have worn 


“How clever!’ Grace Ellison cried. 
“How diabolical!” said Charlie 


Deane, his usually smiling face stern 
and set. 
The two detective 


rhe ; said little, hoping 


to rathe ra cley from the speech or 
attitude of one of the six suspects 
soT here’d vou find the pistol ?” Seott 


inquired. 

“On the floor, in the middle of the 
car,” Tinney replied. 

“Might have been dropped by any 
of them, then ?” 
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“Not by the two in the front seat. 
By any of the others.” 


“Why not by us?” demanded Harri 


son. “If I had been clever enough to 
shoot Mrs. Varian and to wear gloves 
as a protection against incriminating 


finger prints I surely 
“You couldn’t have tossed that gun 
over to the middle of the car without 


being noticed,” 


gedly. 

“IT could have placed it where it wa 
found at any time later,” urged Har 
rison. “Anybody could have done that. 

ou can’t deduce anything from the 


wv 
Y 

£ 

ia 


ct that the pist 





so,” agreed Grace, who al 
ways agreed with Harrison. “In tl 
confusion of finding Letty on 
of us uw 





could have done 


+4 ] , +h +1 o ’ 
noticed by the others. 


“Well,” said Scott, “‘you all seem de 
termined to stand by each ott ‘i 


“Of course we de | 


Deane. “If one of us isa criminal, y 





must find out wh e; but up t 

us to defend ( ie five innocen 

ones. There is a ct i, for I tell 

you [ \ holding Betty’s right | 
A 


1 no tin fo conce ln en 
mit fi ly that we were all in i 
tious mood and indulging in innoce 


‘Mr. Deane,” said Scott sternly, “you 


must ‘see hat our wumncorroborated 

em th you held Mrs. Varian’s 
hand 1 is nothing, nor does Mr. Gor- 
don lf eitl one of you had Isilled 
her your first thought would be to mak: 
some such statement as that in order to 


turn su n from yourself as well as 
from the the rv of suicide.” 

‘That’ o!” cried Harrison. “By 
Jove, you two chaps come under th 
gravest spicion! Ne don’t get 
aT hail’ 1 . *f. ahs 
wrathy, Charlie. im going to sift this 
thing to the bottom, and if you and 


>. 
ut, 


Gordon are innocent I’ll prove it. 1 











declarations 


as Mr. 
that you held Betty’s hands don’t mean 
1 thing.” . 

Charlie Deane subsided into a sort 


Scott says, your 


Alan Gordon 
stare that 


alee , 
or nothing. 


while 
a blank 


of sulky silence, 
egarded Scott with 
night mean anything 

\ long wearying inquiry 


owed. 


fol- 


Questions were shot at one or an 


ther of the suspects by the two de- 
; . 3! “f : 
tives In an endeavor to catch some 
one of them unawares. Answers were 
gue, misleading, and often contra- 
dictory. Motive w ought, and in- 





istence brought « hints of marital 





infelicity between the Varians. 
Thi of COUTrS¢é Dick \ irian would 
t admit, but by innuendoes and in- 
inuations Scott gained enough knowl- 
edge to itisty himself that Betty 
Varian an incorrigible little co- 
vette, that she flirted with all men, 
id was in no fe of her husband. 
He al ied that Dick Varian was 
love with Tlear Fiske and made 
» secret of it, that Miss Fiske returned 
tion and was much at odds with 
Varian. Further, that Fred Har- 
m was, at least, kindly disposed to- 
ird Miss Ellison, who was doing her 
est to make that disposition far more 
! \lso, that both Alan Gordon, 
quiet, almost morose scientist, and 
Deane, the irrepressible wag, 
ere both deeply and sincerely in love 
ith Betty Varian, and were, moreover, 


H e ley 
iesperately 


indignant at her husband’s 
treatment of her. 

Yet, questioned Scott, who already 
felt sure one of these men was the crim- 
inal, why would a lover shoot his love? 
Then, he concluded, and patted himself 

ilder for great wisdom, one 
men did but it 
ith a shot intended for the other 
This theory, which sprang full- 
from his brain, seemed to him 
to fit all the exigencies of the case. 

He crime, 


al 1 
mm the snot 


these shoot Betty, 





inan! 


i 


armed 


reconstructed the whole 
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How Gordon or Deane—he inclined to 
Gordon—had come away from the 
house, bringing Harrison’s pistol with 
him. How he had purposely arranged 
the trio on the back seat, how he had 
leaned forward in the darkness and shot 
at his rival, and how Letty, suddenly 
leaning forward herself, had received 
the shot. Deane, on LBetty’s right, could 
have fired more conveniently, but the 
deed was more indicative of a man like 
Gordon. The missent shot proved an 
awkward aim. 

After a long grueling, Scott allowed 
them all to go home to the Ilarrison 
house, Finney going with them. 

Later, when the bod 
was taken over, Scott 


y of poor Betty 
established him- 
‘lf there to 
tion, 

He found a willing, 
istant in Jim Gay, who decl 


carry on his investiga- 


even eager, as- 


red him- 


self a mute, inglorious detective only 
waiting a chance to make himself fa- 
mous. Aided and abetted by his wife, 
who also was a reader of detective fic- 


ion, Gay made an exhaustive search 
of the car. He found nothing in the 
way of evidence, but even as he made 
this report to Scott, Lina Gay, who had 
tarried behind in the garage, came run- 
ning to them. 

“Look here,” she cried excitedly, 
showed them an automobile robe she 
was carrying. Holding the robe, a 
light one of fine weave, up to the light, 
there could be seen a small, round hole. 
The passage of the fatal bullet had left 

mark. 

Scott looked at it eagerly. ‘‘Hole 
lately made,” he declared. “Would be 
Powder marks, and 
Was this robe over 


’ 


frayed otherwise. 
smell of powder! 
Mrs. Varian’s lap?’ 
“Yes,” Lina Gay assured him. 
Ir 


“She 
took it because she was lightly dressed. 
“T noticed it as they drove away. It’s 
a robe I greatly admire, and Charlie 
Deane tucked it about Betty as they 
were starting.” 











dt 


“Then”—Scott quickly revised his 
theories—‘“‘then neither of those men 
in the back seat fired the For, 
if either had, he would, of course, have 


shot. 








held his hand under the robe—not out- 
side, where it could be seen.” 

“It was dark —’ began Gay. 

“Not so dark that a white hand——” 

\ glov hand inter ipted Mr 
Gray. 

Well, even so, no one would hold 
a flashing pistol out in view when he 
could i e il hoot under cover. 
Yet tl powder rked hole means a 
pistol held very n So, after all, it 


fe could iid Scot unless he 

is left-handed. And I’ve proved to my 
‘ +} 3 : ’ Ie» 

own itistaction that ne isnt. L V¢ 1s 


stro! 

*} ey th le 1 po tive evi 
det Wie T 2 ements tnat 
hi 1 I \ arian lap, 


shall believe the ‘holding- 


t 
“It’s just like 
know what 


aid Mrs. Gay. 
not to let her left hand 
and it just pleased 


1 1 | 4 
ner to nave two men hold 





at once.” 
So |] nor liske was suspected 
The whole case hung together well. 
She could easily get her host’ tol 
fr¢ 1 ! I I \ table d L\ i il 
with | in the littl y she carrie 


ment and later 
tated that non 


been part) 
She could have carried 


gloves. 


wore 
WOT? 


the 





She could 





gloves in her bag 
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have shot, backward, between the two 
chairs, straight at and 
] l ha pistol si- 


later coul 
All of 


Betty’s heart, 


lently on the floor of the car. 


these thin y5 could have been done un 
noticed by EKleano1 and \ EK leano 
alone 

\ irlall Was a k dly | ced to lo 
it, but Eleano us in p t position 
Mor O Ty ile or’ 1O ¢ l 11)¢ . 
es ib] She 1S d it ¢ 1 lo 
with Warian, and hi ife stood in h 


‘ $4.3 
ner wild 





barbaric temperament, the removal of 
hat obstacle was imperative. The 


‘lever, premeditated deed was planned 
nd carried out, and, save for the tell- 


tale hole in the lap robe 


never have 


been known. 
Dick Varian had left for his Ne 





York home, taking his wife’s body fot 
burial. 

His grief was so palpably sincere, | 
attitude so convincingly innocent, and 
his motive, imed | ome, 

hinkable } Scott let him go 
he) ] t y Scott drew ( 

ound Eleanor Fiske. § 
de { red | llig ent id a 
dent | turns, but teadfa \ lied 
her gu However, he wat { } 
ure it the hole-marked ro ‘ 
learned from Gordon that Betty had 
1 1 . | 1 





iggestion, and he and Deane had 
helped to keep it there 

Finally, when Scott had rounded u 
every t bit of evidence and had j 

ut concluded to arrest Eleanor, Fred 
Harrison confessed to the crime. No 
body believed his statement; everybody 
was certain he made a confession in 
order to frec anor Fiske from 


picion, 


loo tl in,” De ective Scott declared 


“Dori M Harrison, but your story 
won’t hold water. Guess M Fiske i 
the guilty party.” 

“IT gues 1c isn’t!” insisted Lina 


before you arrest her, Mr. 














Scott, let me make one more effort at 
1 solution I’m thinking about.” 

“Do it quick, then, Mrs. Gay, for I’m 
ll ready to arrest Miss Fiske. Indeed, 
Mr, Harrison’s more a 
hindrance than a help to Miss Fiske’s 
‘ause, for his faked confession—and it 

faked-——proves to me that he really 


” 


confession is 


thinks her guilty, as she is. 

“As she is not!” contradicted Lina 
Gay. “I know the criminal, and I'll 
prove I’m right, I hope, by afternoon. 
Where did the shooting take place?” 

“Near Cedar Hollow, Mr. Harrison 
aid,” replied Scott. 

In a little car Mrs. Gay and her hus- 
sand set off for Cedar Hollow. 

“T’m’ sure I'll find 

they neared the gloomy bit of woods. 

\nd after two hours’ she 
emerged from the cedar thicket tri- 
umphantly, and climbed back into the 
ar, followed by her husband. 

When they reached the house Dick 
Varian returned and Mrs. 
Gay was told, packing up his own and 
his wife’s things for town. 

The Gays took Detective Scott aside, 
and after a short talk he seemed con- 
vineed of the soundness of their theory 
nd believed in their proof. 

He gathered the members of the 
house party together and stated briefly 
that he had discovered Mrs. Varian’s 
inurderer, but that it was- not Miss 
l‘iske, 


them,” she said 


search 


had was, 


removal! to 
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“The murderer,” Scott proceeded, 
“took with him the pistol and cleverly 
carried gloves as a precaution. These 
gloves, after using, he rolled up in a 
ball and tossed into the woods as the 
car passed Cedar Hollow. It was a 
chance remark of the murderer that the 
pistol might have been thrown out there 
which first made Mrs. Gay, who heard 
of it, think that though the pistol was 
not thrown out something might have 
been. She and Mr. Gay made search, 
and found these.” 

He displayed a pair of soiled and 
weather-stained gloves. 

“These,” he went on, “are the prop- 
erty of Mr. Varian, who may, if he 
can, explain their presence in the wood 
at Cedar Hollow.” 

“T knew it all the time,” 
nor Fiske. “J 
know, he’s 
tionist.” 

Varian gasped, then threw out his 

hands in surrender. 
“T confess,” he said; “I give my 
up. I did shoot little ty because I] 
wanted to marry Eleanor. The 
thing was planned on a wild impulse. 
But, my Lord, the torture I have been 
through these last few days is as fear 
ful as any I may meet later! Take 
me, Scott; I give up.” 

Without another word Dick Varian 
rose and started on the first lap of the 
terrible journey ahead of him. 


sobbed Lele a- 
saw him shoot. You 


nore or less of a contor 


én 

seil 
, 

Bet 


‘ie 
whoie 


HEN Charles Harrigan, twenty-two years old, was arrested and searched 
by detectives of the New York police force one night recently, there was 
found in his possession one of the most ingenious weapons his captors had ever 


seen, 
forms the trigger of the revolver. 


It is a combination knife and revolver; one of the blades of the knife 


In spite of his youth, Harrigan has a criminal record dating from 1916. 
He was sentenced to Sing Sing prison for burglary in 1917 and later received 
a suspended sentence for another offense of the same nature. 
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Author of ‘‘The Left Hand of Justice,’’ etc. 


arly Bird ga 


ful, r 
lackworthy, as the latter 


Mr. ( ' 


at slouched comfortably 1Or- 


-ed in mourn- 


ebellious silence toward 
1 





vith 
the 


and 


ward in his big overstuffed rocker, 
a him. Presently 
master-confidence man _ stirred 

looked up. 


i 
sat 


mes,” he announced thoughtfully, 


book before 


“—Epictetus was a most learned man; he 
says——" 

“Hang ’E-picks-is-teeth, or even what 
his moniker is,” exploded Th rly 
Bird, wrathfully grinding a “roll you 
own” into the billowy depths of 1 
oriental rug. Leaping to his feet, he 
strocdk to the window of the partment, 

1 1 } a ‘s 2% 
where he glowered down upon. the 


morning tide of Sheridan Road traffic 
bed Loopward. 

remonstrated Mr. Clack- 
worthy with a merry t 


W 


as it eb 


“Fy 


ictetus,’ 
or are 

y twinkle in his eye, 
as a very learned Greek gentleman— 
scholar, I should say, 
“Huh!” interrupted James, turning 


and shaking a slim finger in Mr. Clack- 


who——” 


worthy’s direction. 


note against th’ tail 


“T betcha a century 


of a buffalo nick 


that this gink ’E-picks-is-teeth never 
had two iron men in his kick at one 
+ 


time; I'll lay a calf’s tongue to a Mex- 


ican peso that he couldn’t have made a 
five-dollar gold piece if he’d had the 
Homestake mine give to ’im. Books! 
90ks! Why th’ name of Pluto doncha 


quit runnin’ bill by 
driftin’ th’ peepers over that junk? Le’s 
go out and grab some kale.” 


up an optician’s 








{ kworthy smiled amicably. 
‘Jame he wered with a chuck! 
ture is very foundation o 
es _» 
| !” impolitely cut in the now 
ir ily angered James. “I hate t 
tell you that you ain’t gonna built th 
ny m of no big bankroll on |] 
Ch’ first thing 





I know you'll b 


givin’ up th’ good game of get 
th’ kale and go to writin’ books.” 
° 1 7 , 1’ 

Che | ly Bird mpatier had bee 
pa ularly marked n¢ the Clack 
“4 1 ] RT os - 
wort lil I iT, \ t 
wortl d e Basco ( 
returned fre . James’ pee 
had been « cially rr ed bv fail 

1+ e hh? ft ] r 
ure of his seli-co id plan to ne 
a mod f Father Knicke 
bocker’s w had until this mo 
ment, howe his peace for feat 
that \J { lackWwotl Ot Id, by subt 
innuendo, reter to the Gotham fiasco. 
Bu e } | Ol rh] * arouse 
howeve Clackworthy had no i 
tention f wounding, even lighth 
es te r feelin 





a+ 
reas 


lack of jest. 


My dear Jan e said with teas 
311 you na bY a ‘cident o1 
er’ touched directly upon tl 
u rmost in my mind. I have 
VW 7 7 

J all oO and am qd ‘mit 
0 field of endeavor shall b 
Jf course, The Early Bird had spoken 
idiomatic metaphor; his jaw sagged 


‘ 


ine mastel 


-confidence man’s patent 














“Honest, boss,” he pleaded. “Honest ; 
you ain’t gonna start burnin’ no mid- 
night oil and boost th’ profits of th’ 
writin’ ink trust by tryin’ your hand at 
literachure ?” 

Mr. Clackworthy, unwilling to further 
torture The Early Bird’s credulity, 
hook his héad. 

“Fear not, my friend,” he laughed. 
‘The electric light company shall not 
vatch my whirling meter as I struggle 
with the Muse; the masterpiece that I 
have planned is—already written!” 

“You mean; you mean it’s—done!” 
tammered James. 


“Finished, complete,” agreed Mr. 
Clackworthy. “And, methinks, it shall 


command a price far above that ever 
demanded or collected by any literary 
contemporary. I understand a_ well- 
known writer established a record when 


he received the astounding some of one 


dollar a word; I shall surpass that 
‘ecord by a heavy margin.” 
“Gosh!” breathed The Early Bird 


ghast, too confident in Mr. Clack- 
orthy’s veracity and ability, to ques- 
tion the statement. “A dollar 

low long is this lit’rary hemorrhage? 
A dollar a word!” 


a word ! 


“Really, James,” confided Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “I spoke in figures of speech. 
It is no extended volume that I have 
prepared. The book publishers will 
never receive it. The literary world, 

such, will remain in absolute igno- 


shattered all rates on 
James, my little 


exactly ‘five 


rance that I have 
record, because 
masterpiece consists of 
words!” 

“Five words,” mused The Early Bird, 
truggling with the simple problem in 
arithmetic. “Huh! Th’ five’s was al- 
ways easy. Five times twenty thousand, 
I gotcha; you’re gonna hit some simp 
for a hundred thousand cart > 

“James, your grade in arithmetic is 
one hundred. As a reward for this 
praiseworthy recitation, you may draw 
up your chair, roll a cigarete, and list’ 





shaw 
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to the latest plot against surplus 


wealth.” 
II. 


Junius Brutus Wallace was an actor, 
properly accenting the common noun, 
very one admitted it, either sorrow- 
fully or pityingly. The whole trouble 
was that Junius Brutus preferred the 
white lights to the footlights and the 
bar to the boards. 

But he had long since forsaken the 
Temple of Thespius for that of Bac- 
chus; not that he loved the one less but 
the other more. To him the plaudits of 
the audience meant nothing, or rather 
nothing except the few that 
provided the means of making himself 
welcome in the kingdom of the Knights 
of the White Apron. 

Less and less had the managers come 
to tolerate him and now, the 
Eighteenth Amendment legislated him 
into a fair degree of sobriety—it takes 
a lot of acting to buy liquor at seventy- 
five cents a drink—they would have 
none of him. 


shekels, 


when 


His only other means of employment 
was the occasional bit of character-act- 
ing that he rendered for Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy, who used his talents but 
seldom, but paid him extremely well. 

Mr. Clackworthy found him, on a 
particular afternoon, in his 
cramped litthe room in the Dearborn 
Street rooming house, nursing a tiny 
flame from the gas jet over an equally 
tiny skillet of frying bacon, and nursing 
tearful memories of more bibulous days. 


Tuesday 


Junius Brutus laid aside the skillet 
with no further thought of breakfast. 

“You have a little something on the 
hip, Mr. Clac kworthy hf 1@ begged. 
“Just a wee little nip, you know 


1 
} 
i 


“You know, Junius Brutus,” reproved 
Mr. Clackworthy, “that the tran 


tion of liquor is a violation of the Fed- 


porta- 


eral Law.” 


“A fine regard you have for law,” 
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chided the old actor. 
just one drink.” 

“Not a drop,” refused Mr. 
worthy. “Hurry, get your 
We are going to the State capitol on the 
noon train.” 

“Not without a drink first,” 
Junius Brutu 

Muttering a quotation about “man’s 
inhumanity to man,” the actor reached 
for his coat; he that Mr, Clack- 
1 not be bluffed. 
later 





“Come, old man, 
Clack- 


coat on 


bluff ed 


KNEW 





worthy woul 
Three hours 
Springfield and went at once to the 
Leyard Hotel, which was the Mecca 
for all of the State ao signstatien, would-be 
dignitaries and t plain hangers-on. 
Mr. hckewniy Junius 
Brutus the lobby 
d made The 
ok actor gazed the 
the 
entrance to the long room where 
aken of 


they arrived at 


senabed 
in a central place in 

him wait with patience. 
mournfully to 
“Closed” sign, which marked 
former 


an 


once country A eae us had part 


that fluid which made of 


them i 
men. He wa ill staring at the sign, 
a retrospective Im glazing his eye, 
when Mr. Clackworthy nudged him in 


“Look, Junius Brutus,” he whispered. 
‘e is now the tall man jus 
in the man 
black hat and the frock 


coming 
door. Yes, the with the 
coat.” 
The actor glanced in the direction of 
ly studied the man 
Clackworthy referred. 
1. frowning, self-important man, 
broad-brimmed slouch hat, 
always put on the 
a long, unlighted 


the entrance and close 
to whom Mr 
He saw 
wearing a 





cartooni 
heads of politicians 
stogie in his mouth 

n was, he estimated, just six 


uch as 


, 


The ma 
feet, exactly his own height and pos- 
sessed an aquilin« 
tantly compressed mouth 
hair hanging wel 


db Pee) 
collar. 
“\ es,” 


nose, a wide, impor- 
mane 


coat 


and a 
of around his 


nodded Junius -Brutus, “it 


can be done.” 
“You say,” 


insisted Mr, Clackworthy, 
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“that with your make-up box you can 
make yours self into a passable likeness 
of that man?” 

“T can,” affirmed the 
tive but modest pride 
ties. “Who is he?” 

‘That,” said Mr. 
John Henry Chamberlin, the newly ap- 
pointed, down-State chairman of tl 
Public Utilities ¢ sion. Mark you 
well, Junius Brutus, be sure of yourself ; 
there is 2 hundred thousat 

al ’ 
stake. 


ae) 


actor with posi- 


in his own abil 





Clackworthy, “‘is 


1¢€ 
ommis 
{ 


1d dollars at 


, 
retorted the acto 


little 


urse I can,’ 
impatiently as if he were a 


a bit 
this seeming 


annoyed by 
his talents. 


reflection on 


ote 


in Chicago, Mr. Clackwarthy at 
s Wallace over 
irly 


Back 
once turned Junius Brutu 
to the care and cust uly of The E 


Bird and ¢ fesse Bascom with the iron- 
clad instructions that, under no circum- 
stances, must the actor be permitted to 
have a drink: then he set himself 
the carrying out of other details. 

His first act was to visit LaSall 


Street, the financial throne « 


banks and brokerage houses 
iful as cigars at a 
meeting. He made his way at once to 
the firm of Geester & Co., brol 
frequently handled a number of his 
legitimate transactions. 
ter knew and liked Mr. Clackworthy 
shrewd and regular cu 


wherein 
are as plei 1 polit ical 


s, who 


roket 
Solomon Gees- 


merely as a 
tomer. 
“Geester,” said Mr 
the usual howdys 
buy Suburban 


Clackworthy, 
were said, 
Electric to sel! 


when 
want to 
short.” 
\ look of pity, 
Mr. Geester’s 
pression of 
short?” he demanded. 
urban Electric?” 
“And why 
Clackworthy 
creased wages 


almost, spread over 
face: then he took on an 
added e> disbelief. 


“Sell “Sub- 


not?” countered Mr. 
“They have recently in- 
; they have declared no 
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dividends since 1917 and their assets 
are badly depleted. The road is in bad 
shape.” 
Geester valued Mr. Clackworthy’s 
account; he was eager to place him in 
an attitude of obligation; there was 
nothing altruistic about Mr. Geester. 
“but, surely,” protested the broker, 
confidentially, ‘“‘you have heard that the 
Public Utilities | 


week a 


1 
+} 


‘ommission meets this 


to hand down a decision 


I 


hearing of the Suburban 


Electric next Monday?” 


“Of course! Every one knows that,’ 
agreed Mr. 


“But the commission will grant the 


Clackworthy. 


Suburban an increase in rates, a big 
ReARY 


$ o9 ” 
Vot necessarily. 








“Ves, necessarily,” insisted Mr. Gees- 

r doggedly. “They have granted in- 
creases to every other utility; the Su- 
It e merely hay pens to l the 
las { docket. They are bound to 

ss aac 

y iit rily, repeated \I 
Cl orthy Hasn’t it occured to 
you that this eternal se between 
ra d wage be 1 some- 

ne! can’ 4 1 fo 4 I " 

But the commission won’t stop now 

hen they have given every other com 

pi a raise. They won't make an ex- 


eester lifted his hands in gen 


- and let them fall, gesturing 





rout of the bottom of things. 








“Su van would break ten points, 

€ My (,eeste ?” 
Ten!’ exclaimed the _ broker. 
“Twenty! Thirty! Yes, at least thirty, 


and no takers.” 
“Precisely, Mr. Geester; precisely my 
opinion. Having exchanged our diver- 
{ ee Ty) 


+4 vo 
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gent opinons and having agreed on at 
least the hypothesis, will you please en- 
ter my order for ten thousand shares 
to sell short, and when they have 
dropped ten points, sell. Am I explicit ?” 

“Very explicit,” answered Mr. Gees- 
ter. “But #6 

“T believe I have enough in 
count to cover margin 
sand shares ?” 

“Ample, Mr. Clackworthy ; 
reassured the broke1 


“Very Mr 





my ac- 


on the ten thou- 
ample, 


(Geester. ‘ine 
isn’t it? 
Clackworthy 


well, 
1 


’ ” 
weathe were 


having, 


And as Mr. turned 


away, the broker ok his head, puz- 
zled; he was wondering if Mr. Clack 
worthy, true to his usual form, knew hi 
business or if he were simply the every 
day victim of the “inside tip” which 


street 
and caused so much bother for the cor- 
oner. 


has wrecked so many men in the 


IV. 


Mr. Clackworthy’s schem was, 
really, very simple 

Chairman Chamberlin of the Public 
Utiliti ommision was a down-State 


man, little known in the northern met- 


ropolis, He had been appointed to th 
en ae ey ee ee oe sal 
commission but a Tew week 
fill a \ 


other member. 


s before to 
ed by the death of an- 
He had be 

not without credit, but during 
i hearing 


acancy caul 





n servi 
his mem- 
had 


1 


bership the 
been at the 
| le Was 


newspaper 


comm 
State capitol. 
unknown to. th 


by ca ual 


Chicago 


men, except 
i 


glimpse, and therein lay the basis of 
Mr. Clackworthy’s scheme. 
The Commission was to meet at the 


Blackmere Hotel. They had promised 
a decision for noon on Monday, and that 
meant at twelve o’clock sharp. 

The newspaper iulthough antici 
pating a verdict favorable to the Subur 
ban Electric, would be waiting, like the 
faithful watchdogs they are, to verify 
the decision and give the news “flash” 


men, 
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to their various offices, just in time for 
the home editions. 

At four minutes before twelve, Junius 
Brutus Wallace, dressed as Chairman 
Wallace always dressed, black slouch 
hat pulled well over his eyes, long, un- 
lighted cigar drooping from the corner 
of his mouth, heavy gold watch chain 
dangling imposingly across his vest, 
heavy hair falling about his ears, would 
emerge into the corridor of the hotel’s 
parlor floor where the committee rooms 
were located, and stalk majestically 
toward the elevator. 

The newspaper men would flock 
around him; they would ply him with 
questions in near-edition-time breath- 
lessness. And Junius Brutus Wallace 
would raise his hand to silence them 
and the rumbling tones of Chairman 
Chamberlin would answer them: 

“Suburban rate plea denied.” 

Further than this he would say noth- 
ing; he would wave his interviewers 
aside and descend to the lobby and into 
the street; he would disappear into a 
taxicab and Chairman Chamberlin’s 
amazing prototype would cease to ex- 
ist. 

When the real Chairman Chamberlin 
emerged from the committee room he 
would frown as the delegation of re- 
porters failed to greet him; they would 
fail to greet him because they would be 
at the telephone frantically giving the 
story to their offices. 

And before the Commission awakened 
to the fact that something untoward 
had happened, the direful news would 
be flashed to LaSalle Street and the 
bottom would drop out of Suburban 
Electric. 

But only for a moment; the truth 
would bring a rally, but before a rally 
was possible, while the street was still 
mouthing from the shock of the un- 
expected, Suburban Electric would be 
down ten points and Mr. Amos Clack- 
worthy would be exactly one hundred 
thousand dollars the richer. 
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The brokers might rail, they might 
threaten fraud but who is to blame, if 
the ordinarily bright gentlemen of the 
press make a costly mistake in identity. 

The scheme was sound and safe as 
were nearly all of Mr. Clackworthy’s 
schemes. but 

Robert Burns once had something 
discouraging to say about the best laid 
plans. 

When Mr. Clackworthy entered his 
Sheridan Road apartment that same 
afternoon he noticed, first, that The 
Early Bird was sporting a badly dis- 
colored eye and that his expression was 
one of both fear and horror, The 
master-confidence man at once sensed 
that The Early Bird’s carelessness had 
permitted the pricking of a perfectly 
good, entirely sound hundred thousand 
dollar bubble. 

“James,” he demanded 
‘where is Junius Brutus?” 

“He’s—he’s here.” 

Mr. Clackworthy breathed more eas- 
ily, but only for a moment. “Then 
what’s the trouble?” 

“It—it ain’t where th’ blame Junius 
Brutus is, it’s how he is,” answered The 
Early Bird, 

“You mean he’s drunk?” 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Ts he?” asked The Early Bird. “Js 
he? Is there any water in Lake Michi- 
gan; is there any toe-trippers in th’ 
Follies ; is there any greasers in Mexico? 
Is he drunk? Just you come and give 
th’ once-over to this walkin’ distillery 
that I got locked in th’ bathroom. 

“And fight? Holy mackeral! Set 
a snifter of hootch b’side th’ ring as 
his half of th’ purse and he'll put his 
man out for th’ count in th’ first round. 
He’s gotta lotta nerve bein’ a Hamlet, 
that fellow; he oughta be a strong man 
in a circus; lookee this peeper.” 

Mr. Clackworthy’s face had paled 
with anger. 

“And you permitted him to get 
drunk?” he accused witheringly. 





sternly, 


exclaimed 
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cried 
ed no 


“Permitted, my grandmother !” 
The Early Bird. “He don’t n: 
permit.” 

NA 


Mr. Clackwort t noth- 


to be gained by show of anger, 


hy knowing tha 
ing wa 
calmed himself. 
“Come, James,’ 
“tell me how it 


he said 
happened; | know, 
that you did not willi 
mit him to become drunk.” 
“Willingly Y echogd 
“Hin! it's 
for art and literc 
“You see it \ 
he fs i 
packag 
Harem 
rollin’ 


1 | 


course, 


all your f: 


hure 


his 


own, 


’ 
nmius ne 


indred 
ugh but, hones 
pendin 
put 
sul nd 


to go out e\ 


ations on that little hi 


What-—— 

aa agreed 
y, your course we 
nd you did not 


ul wouldn’t 
hurt a hair not for 
all the the liqu 

“T dunno,” ered 
fully, “there’s a lo.ta 
island.” 


M r. 


doubt- 
in that 


Jame 


hootch 


mutt 


needed but one 


Clackworthy 


Junius | 
ssfully 
clad, a bottl 


to bea 


sent at 
snorin: ae 


srutus Wallace, now 
in the bathtub, fully 
of liquor in either hand, 
ired that the actor would never 
in the one five- 
word play by Amos Clackworthy 
The master-confidence man 
away with a short laugh. 
“Have Nogo put him to bed,” he 
\ccepting 
| 


did all 


play the leading role -act, 
“turned 
au 
said. 
lly, as 
into his 
volume, 


and 


the episode philosphie< 
things, 
picked up a fav 
a cigar from the humidor 
tranquilly his reading. 


~ 


he he strolled 


library, rtie 


lial } 
lighted 
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up 
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did 
or 


But, tl 
adventure 


paced the fi 
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in dee] 
numerabl 


ng strange 
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ig failure. 
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ré ed t 
sion {to 
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morning 


r and 
| 


lance 
retrieve their 
careless custody Junius Brutu 
Monday of day when 
lackworthy was to have pulled his 
sand-dollar on the 
red the Sheri- 
outw 


the 


dan Road apartmen 
but inwardly t 

“Come’n boss,” he 
cheerfulness he did 
th’ hig! 


little ti ip 


rembling 


ere ted 
feel. “Tie acan 
ibrow and le’s take a 
down on Clark Street.’ 


not 


to junk 











Mr, Clackworthy instinctively felt 
that something was in the air. If he 
demurred, it was but to tease his co- 
worker ; finally he made assent. 

“You lead the way, James,” he 
agreed; “it’s your party,” 

“An’ holy pink-eyed catfish, I do 
hope I'll be able to give thousand dol- 
lar bills for favors at this party,” mur- 
mured The Early Bird under his breath. 

When, along toward noon, The Early 
Bird’s seeming ramblings led the way 
to the Blackmere Hotel, Mr. Clack- 
worthy had a hunch. 

“James,” he exclaimed, almost in 
alarm, “you’ve been putting a finger in 
my broth!” 

“Meanin’ that I’m tryin’ to getcha in 
th’ hall o’ fame as th’ one and only 
twenty-thou’ a word author? Now, 
doncha get ticklish about this thing, 
boss; it safe—safer’n a blind man at a 
dance. You just stand around and 
watch.” 

Mr. Clackworthy was reluctant, and 
even The Early Bird was far less 
sanguine than he seemed to be. The 
latter led the way to the parlor floor of 
the Blackmere and around to the cor- 
ridor where the newspaper reporters 
were already gathered in anticipation of 
the decision of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission on the Suburban Electric case. 

At precisely four minutes to noon 
there appeared from around the corner 
where the secret sessions were held, a 
tall man in a frock coat, wearing a black 
slouch hat; a heavy watch chain swung 
from across his vest. 

A long unlighted cigar protruded 
from his face, but the face! It was 
swathed in bandages and the bandages 
plastered with adhesive tape. 

At once the reporters rushed for him. 

“Decision ; what is the decision?” they 
clamored. 

“Suburban rate plea denied,” came 
the muffled answer from behind the 


bandages and the news-gatherers rushed 
off wildly to the telephones. 


A few re- 
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mained for further questions, but the 
tall man with the bandaged face waved 
them aside and strode toward the ele- 
vators. 

Mr.Clackworthy blinked very rapidly 
a couple of times and turned in amaze- 
ment to The Early Bird. 

“James!” he whispered. 
this? What does it mean?” 

“It worked like an old maid answerin’ 
a beauty cream ad,” chuckled The Early 
Bird. ‘Wait; see th’ rest of th’ show; 
th’ curtain ain’t rung down yet.” 

A moment or so later a second man 
of six feet stature emerged from around 
the corridor; he likewise wore a frock 
coat, a black slouch hat and a cigar 
drooped from his bandaged face. 

Ile was followed by other men, at 
once recognizable as the other members 
of the Public Utilities Commission. 

“Where are the newspaper boys?” 
demanded Chairman Chamberlin from 
behind the bandages. “I: understand 
they would be here for the decision at 
twelve o'clock; I promised them e 

Already Mr. Clackworthy was draw- 
ing The Early Bird aside. 

“James,” he demanded in 
undertone, “how did you do this thing? 

“Didn’t read th’ paper this mornin’, 
didya ?” 

Mr. Clackworthy admitted that he 
had overlooked this daily habit. Then 
The Early Bird produced a section of 
the front page of the morning paper. 
A headline announced: 


“What is 





a terse 


” 


CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN WAY- 
LAID AND ROBBED. 


Head of Public Utilities Commission 
Severely Hurt by Thugs. 


“James,” gasped Mr. Clackworthy in 
awe, “did—did you deliberately go out 
and hire some of your former friends 
to beat that man up?” 

“Huh!” grunted The Early Bird. 
“T'd let ’em massage my face for a hun- 
dred thousand berries.” 
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DING CHAPTERS. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECE 
alks 
and influential lawyer and demands twenty-five thousand dollars, 


AUBERT CATHERTON, a New York financier, w 


of being the agent of the Seerct Seven and refuses 









of Alexius Bromwold, an old 
Bromwold accuses Catherton 
few hours later, 
Lieutenant 


into the office 


to comply with the demand. A 





the lawyer is poisoned at his club, but before he dies, sueceeds in telephoning headquarters. 
Thorn and Detective Coulin tal charge of the case. Thorn arrests Antonio Volito, the waiter who 
served Bromwold, becau he finds in the waiter’s pocket a letter from Bromwold, declining a suit 
olito wishes to pres Thorn’s interest in Catherton who was present at the lawyer's death, is con- 
firmed when he hears Norris, the butler at the Bromwold house, talking on the telephone, Moreover, 
Catherton cuts short Thorn’s interview wi Bromwold, but not before the dead lawyer's 
daughter puts a card into the lieutenant’s e asks Thorn to take her father’s keys and look 
into his office safe, where be will 1d cert: Thorn fails to find the keys in Bromwold’s 
pocket but learns from Coulin the tler “frisked” his master, when the body arrived at the house, 
Next b ees some document has recently been taken from Lromwold’s desk in his study because the 
iop is covered with dust except the space where the document lay. Directing Coulin to shadow 
Catherton, Thorn returns to headquarters to make bis report 
CHAPTER V. had Bromwold’s keys, it was Thorn’s 
duty to get se keys or lear sir 
RIGHT IN FRONT OF HEADO! RTERS - g th e ero le m thet 
significance at once. If, as he was 
7 T enc { 5 > : . 
BHORN rode downtown on the” morally certain, Catherton had a letter 


subway, pr 








headquarters, where he mad 

a rapid verbal report to In- 

pector La Rue, who had returned from 

dinner and was now preparing to leave 
for the evening. 

“Got the Italian dead rights, 


haven’t your” asked La Rue 
“Tt looks like it, but I’m going ahead 


with the case for a little while, un! 


you say otherwise. There’s some 
mighty funny angles to it.” 

La Rue nodded. “If you think so, 
why go to it. I’m going to stay here 
for an hour or two, anyhow, and it 
won't do for us to overlook anything 


 Bromwold’s case. Make up a re- 


port right away and give me all the 
information you've got.” 

Thorn, returning to his desk, began 
the writing of his report. As he put 


his evidence down in black and white 
the immediate issue was rapidiy clari- 
fied for him. In fact, he began to see 
that he had made a mistake in coming 
to headquarters so soon. If Catherton 


ken sromwold’s 
tha Any means, 
however violent, would be justified in 
» valued bits of evidence. 
at Catherton did 


be from | 


that had 


‘n take 
desk, he must sce 


t, too. 
getting at these 
it should develop th 


hen n¢ 


[f it 
not hold them, t 


lost in mov 


should be 
but- 


time 
ArT on 41 
sNOTTIS, the 


ing against 


ar as the balance of the evidence 


As f 


went, it was too confusing to disclose 
1 . : P 
what was going on and what was ulti- 


1g and \ 
mately at issue. Thorn could be cer- 
1e thing—Miss Bromwold’s 
of his own desire to 

her as she had stood 


> Saw ner 





re him in her room, her youthful 


hei 
loveliness clouded by fear, and it was 
a picture he did not attempt to dismiss 


from his mind. He would never drop 
i until the cause of the agony 
in her eyes was explained and removed. 
With this thought uppermost, Thorn 
the his report, 

writing hastily and giving only a con- 
densed outline of the evening’s events. 
hour passed. Then came the 


this ca 
making of 


continued 


Half 











od 


telephone call from Reddy Coulin, for 
which he was waiting. 

“He drove straight to his apartment,” 
explained Coulin. “It’s on the eighth 
floor of the Bermondsey on Riverside 
Drive. There are lights up there now. 
His car has gone around the corner to 
the garage and his chauffeur is in a 
restaurant.” 

“T’ll be right out,” answered Thorn. 

Hurriedly Thorn bundled up his re- 
port sheets and gave them to a copyist. 
Notifying the inspector of his depar- 
ture, he left headquarters and soon was 
speeding uptown in another police car. 

Reddy Coulin was on watch opposite 
the Bermondsey when Thorn arrived. 
They sent one of the cars back to head- 
quarters, and from the tonneau of the 
other inspected the apartment building, 
which was a ten-story affair. 

“Is there any way to get in?” asked 
Thorn, after Coulin had reassured him 
that Catherton had come here without 
a stop. 

“Not unless you’re a bird or a 
lock picker,” announced Reddy. “You 
might look in from that building next 
door, but there’s a twelve-foot areaway 
between them.” 

Glancing at the edifice indicated, 
Thorn noted that its roof was on a 
level with Catherton’s floor. 

“I’m going up there,” he announced 
“Wait.” 

A display of his badge left him free 
of the roof in question. From it Thorn 
could get a fair view of several rooms 
on the eighth floor of the Bermondsey 
apartment. In a living room at the 
forward end of the building, he discov- 
ered Catherton in person seated beside 
a library table, smoking. To improve 
his position, Thorn scrambled to the 
parapet of the roof and perched himself 
on a ventilation flue. Catherton was 
now not more than twenty feet from 
him, directly beyond an opening in the 
flimsy silk curtains, with which the 
apartment was decorated. 
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For a time the financier continued 
smoking placidly. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, and Thorn writhed in the cold 
March wind as he noted the other’s ad- 
vantage. Ile forgot he was cold, how- 
ever, when he saw a servant enter the 
room with a parcel which revealed a 
reading glass with a large magnifying 
lens. When the servant left Catherton 
began to study an object which he 
picked up from the table beside him. 
Straining until he was perilously near 
losing his balance, Thorn made out the 


gleam of metal and realized that the 
other was, without doubt, scanning 


Bromwold’s keys. 

Despite the fact that he was fully 
prepared for this, Thorn muttered a 
profane ejaculation of wonder. So the 
absurd chain of incident at Bromwold’s 
home actually meant something! Im- 
possible as it seemed, Bromwold’s key 
ring bore upon the case in some way. 
In the cold of the roof, during Cather- 
ton’s quiet enjoyment of a cigar, he had 
come to doubt both facts. Now he saw 
how necessary it was to learn the secret 

those keys, and to do so within the 
hour. Aubert Catherton, banker, owner 
of a chain of retail stores, rising master 


of 


of finance, was certainly invelved in 
isromwold’s poisoning, or at least in the 
suppression of evidence concerning it. 

ilow was Thorn to get at those keys? 
Ile puzzled over this question for some 
time, and then in a breath was forced 
to a decision. For Catherton arose of 

udden, dropped the reading glass on 
the table, and thrust the keys in his 
pocket. With a slight smile he caught 
up a sheet of paper and left the room. 
A moment later a light was flashed on 
in the rear of the suite. Iifastening 
al the roof, Thorn saw the other in 
a bedroom, standing before a tall chif- 
fonier. A valet was busy near the bed. 
Catherton was beginning to change his 
clothes and was evidently going out 
for the evening. As Thorn watched, 
the financier removed his shirt and then 
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took several articles from his trousers 
pockets, placing them before him on the 
chiffonier. The key rin; 
them, and he 


again. 


paused to 
Thorn did not hesitate. It w 

ible that he had a splendid oppo 

to enter the p! get 

within the next few minutes. To lose 

it would mean that he must trust to the 


nity 


ace an the keys 


uncertain business of tracing the man’s 
movements during the evening. He did 


to lose it. 


scheme in mit 


not mean 
formed 
} 


hurried across the roof and made a 


hasty descent to the street. 


Keddy, he gave his old 
ec} ° 
orders, 


Go over to the nearest ire 


foot section of ladder. 


with you if they can spare « 1 want 
to cross that areaway and get in there.” 

IX ¢ Ids ii ld d. 1 lers 18 0 gers, 
chief, but it sure unds like movie 
tuff 


It is, but this is a 


shoot! Get back in ten minutes if y: 
can and J’ll meet yott on the roof.” 


Coulin departed, and Thorn, beset 





with anxiety, returned to the para 
Catherton was moving ut in his bed 
room, not always in sight. Sl he 
pea ed befor Ime 4 ing 
i bath robe He | ea 
hil . ] re ee 
whole, apparently waiting to fu 1 1 
igar before entering the bath. least, 
thorn hoped that this wi the cas ind 


hoped furthermore that the ci; 
last twenty minutes or so. It was a 
with time. If 
would delay until Thorn coul 
i iter the bedr 
was in his bath. If 
get in and out undetected. 
ten minutes Cathertoa aban- 
lis cigar and disappeared from 
Thorn turned a despairing eye 
toward the trap through which he had 
gained the he did so he 


only Catherton 


pportunity to et 





rton 


Atte 
doned 
view. 


r 
1 
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root. As 
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glimpsed a dark figure standing beside 
it and heard a grating noise as Coulin, 
with the aid of a fireman, lifted a long 
Inside 
was resting on 


section of ladder to the roof. 


five minutes the ladder 
Catherton’s window sill and on the par- 
apet of the roof, making a precarious, 


slanting bridge above the areaway. 


Coulin and the fireman were standing 
by to hold it fast. 
Meanwhile, Thorn had hastily com- 


pleted his plan of action. 
no real authority for entering Cather- 
ton’: 


tical 


rooms, since he was, to 


considerations, going on suspicion 


he had decided to play the part of a 
sneak thief. If interrupted, he would 
make a desperate effort to escape at the 
pistol point without revealing his iden 
tity. It was his one hope, because if 
Catherton recogni im, he w in 
danger of dismissal from the force. 
At the very least, it would make it im- 
possible to proceed with the case from 
this angle. Accordingly, he tied his 


of 
iadder. 


A sudden thoaght made him hesitate. 


handkerchief about the lower part 


his face and scrambled onto the 


6A 1? . 
{im it 


\s soon a ide,” he whispered 
to Reddy, io il back the ladder and 
get out of sight. l’ve got to lay a 
lone hand. Take the ladder back to the 
fire station and then go on watch oppo- 
site the Bermondsey.” 

Reddy nodded dubiously. This pro- 


cedure was nece 
on the 
any moment they were apt to | 
erved, and, in the event 


were certain to attract attention. 


roor were too conspicuous, \t 


With an uneasy qualm, Thorn crept 


off over the wind eight it wa 
dizzy work, and ladder 1 ed 
slightly, to add to his peril. Proceed- 
ing as rapidly as might be, he came to 


1 
r +1 
yy tiie 


a stop | window through which 
he had last seen Catherton. His heart 


leaped joyfuliy at the first glimpse in- 
side. The room was empty. Cather- 


ton’s evening clothes were laid out on 
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the bed and the articles from his pockets 
were on the chiffonier. All doors to 
the room were closed. Thorn slowly 
lifted the window which stood open 
an inch or so for ventilation, and, cling- 
ing to its frame, stepped off upon the 
sill. 

It was evident, from the sounds 
which came from an adjoining room, 
that Catherton was using a_ shower. 
With a wave of dismissal to Coulin, 
Thorn entered the room. Then he 
hastily placed a chair so that its back 
was hooked under the bathroom knob 
to prevent the door being quickly 
opened. The latch, of course, was on 
the inside. Next he turned the key in 
the hall door, and then, with eager 
strides, was at the chiffonier. He could 
afford to move freely as the noise of 
his light footfalls must be drowned by 
the splashing of the shower. 

As he had imagined, there were two 
bunches of keys, with a pocketbook and 
several small articles. Beneath one key 
ring was a folded sheet of paper and 
the keys were outspread upon a linen 
cover. Thorn glanced at the paper, and 
found it to be the missing letter, a com- 
munication written in fonghand, ad- 
dressed to police headquarters and 
signed by Bromwold. Slipping it in his 
coat pocket, he doubled the linen about 
the articles on the chiffonier, forming 
a little bag of plunder. Then he opened 
two or three drawers, snatching up 
some trifles of jewelry to give the ap- 
pearance of ordinary robbery. To con- 
firm this idea, although the delay racked 
his nerves, he removed a stud from the 
stiff shirt upon the bed. 

As he fumbled with a second stud 
he became aware of a warning silence 
about him; and stood upright with a 
gasp. The water had ceased running 
in the bath. Catherton’s breathing and 
heavy grunts came faintly to him as 
the man enjoyed a rubdown. Within 
a few minutes the financier would re- 
enter the room. 
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Stepping out slowly, testing each floor 
board for creaks, Thorn tiptoed to the 
window. The ladder had been removed 
in accordance with his instructions and 
the roof opposite was bare. He re- 
mained through several agonized sec- 
onds, lowering the sash by inches until 
it was noiselessly returned to its former 
position, so that it would appear that 
his entrance had been made from within 
the Bermondsey Building. The sounds 
of the street were slowly shut out; he 
was alone in the vivid quiet of an empty 
room in an inhabited dwelling. Sub- 
dued fumbling came from the bath, a 
faint tinkle of china was audible in an- 
other room. From overhead came an 
occasional soft footfall. 

Leaving the window, Thorn began a 
nerve-racking journey to the hall door. 
Foot by foot, careful step after care- 
ful step. When a minute had passed 
he was halfway and directly before the 
closed door of the bath. Pausing to 
reassure himself that the chair, wedged 
beneath the knob, was sure to hold tem- 
porarily, he moved on. Another min- 
ute and he was almost free, his hand 
on the key of the outside door. Turn- 
ing this slowly, he released the lock, the 
soft click of the tumbler echoing loudly 
in the room. Now the knob—ten sec- 
onds more of slow twisting—the door 
was free. Listening and observing as 
he momentarily obtained a wider view 
of the passage beyond, he drew it to- 
ward him. 

All clear. Thorn slipped out the 
door, closing it as softly as he had 
opened it and set off along a narrow 
hall which led past it. He was going 
toward the front of the building. Open 
doorways allowed flaring light.to_stream 
into the passage, which was not illumi- 
nated. On tiptoe, he proceeded some 
ten paces forward. Then a man 
coughed behind him. He stopped, 
whirling about, fully expecting to find 
the valet at his heels, but the passage 
was empty. The person responsible for 














the noise was evidently in a lighted 
room to rearward, for Thorn could now 
see a shadow on the doorsill. 

He went on to the door of the lighted 
room ahead. Making certain that there 
was no one within, he tensed his mus- 
cles, and, with a catlike bound, leaped 
across the illuminated area, He 
glimpsed a deserted dining room—a 
mere flash of white table linen and glis- 
tening silver—as he passed. He could 
move more rapidly now toward the end 
of the hall, where there was a closed 
door which, he hoped, gave into the 
living room. He had all but reached 
it when a step sounded in the passage, 
and he sank against the wall. A butler, 
unconscious of his presence in the dark, 
came toward him bearing a tray and 
turned into the dining room. 

Sighing his relief, Thorn put his hand 
to the knob of the door before him and 
began twisting slowly as before. There 
came a crash from the now distant bed- 
room. Catherton had atiempted to 
leave the bath and had fallen afoul of 
the chair which held the door. An in- 
stant afterward the financier shouted in 
excitement. Throwing caution to the 

inds, Thorn jerked open the door and 
sprang through, closing it with a deft 
movement as he ran. A rush of feet 
ahead caused him to gather his strength 
to bear down any one who might im- 
pede him, but the noise died and he 
encountered no one. 

The valet, who had evidently been in 
the living room, on hearing his mas- 
ter’s cry, ran from it through the dining 
room in answer, while Thorn was in a 
short passage which passed both rooms 
and ended in a small reception hall a 
few feet ahead. Running on, he per- 
ceived a door which seemed to be the 
entrance to the apartment. He flung 
it open and found a clothes closet. 
There was another door farther on. 
Ile seized the knob, pulled violently, 
and in a second more was in a carpeted 
hall leading to an elevator and a stair- 
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case. Directly opposite was the en- 
trance to another suite similar to Cath- 
erton’s, 

Thorn ran to the elevator shaft and 
signaled with urgent violence for the 
car. Then he leaped down the staircase 
in mad bounds, racing toward the 
ground floor. A few moments later he 
heard the elevator bell ring again and 
heard shouts from above. At the same 
time a clank of machinery told him the 
elevator, conductor had set the car in 
motion. THe continued down, crouch- 
ing on a landing for a moment to let 
the car pass him on its upward jour- 
ney. 

He found the lobby clear. The ele- 
vator signal had drawn the negro at- 
tendant from the switchboard, as he 
had expected. Darting outside, he kept 
close to the building front, and, within 
two minutes of the alarm, was safe in 
the lobby of the adjoining building. 
Seating himself in a chair which was 
concealed from the street, he opened 
Bromwold’s letter and hastily deci- 
phered the old man’s firm-stroked, an- 
gular scrawl. ° 

The communication bore a date line 
which showed that it had been written 
ten days before. Following the address 
of police headquarters was a startling 


message : 


GENTLEMEN: My life and my daughter’s 
future are threatened by a band of crimi- 
nals. I will take every possible step to se- 


cure definite evidence against them. It will 
be concealed in the wall safe in my office in 
the Howard Building The combination is 
right, 2—11—9; left, 4. 

Lose no time in pursuing them if I die 
suddenly, no matter what the cause of death 
may seem to be. A digest of this warning 
is cut with a diamond upon the identification 
tag on my key ring in the hope that one or 
the other will reach the proper eyes. I am 
at a loss as to what else to do. Thx y seem to 
guard against everything. 

ALEXIUS BromMwo_LpD. 


Thorn found, upon the key ring an 
oval piece of metal which bore on one 
side the name and address of Alexius 
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Bromwold and upon the other several 
lines of minute engraving which could 
only be deciphered with a magnifying 
glass. 

Shoving his plunder hastily into his 
pockets, the detective leaped to his feet 
and caught up the telephone. 

“Get the exchange at police head- 
quarters,” he told the attendant. 

Getting the captain of the district 
precinct station on the wire, he ordered 
that BGromwold’s office in the Howard 
Building be put under guard at once. 

“Have a couple of men hide inside 
and arrest anybody who tries to enter 
it,” he ordered, and .then hurried to 
the street. 

Reddy was waiting a short distance 
away in the police car. 

“Stay here,” directed Thorn. “Watch 
for him. If he goes to the Howard 
Building downtown, see what he does 
there, and if he tried to get into Brom- 





wold’s office arrest him. Otherwise just 
trail him. Keep the car.” 

With a glance toward Dermond- 
sey, which outy lly was quiet enougl 
he set off towa1 the ner in searcn 
of transportatic n. Hailing a taxica 
he ordered the driver to proc ed to 
headquarters at full speed. Time was 
pressing, but the a lvanjag was with 
him now. Whether he had deceived 
Catherton or not, a squad of polic 
could be issembled and Bromwi Ss 
office la ed unde pea ird before ; 
one could get at the evidence ther 
Now he must ru n, give the inspector 
the facts and get the entire staff to work 
on the case. Morning might see it 


cleared up with the advantage they had. 
Queer, and lucky, too, that Catherton 
had not burned Bromwold’s letter. 
The man must have been confident that 
he had misled Thorn. 

Shaking with excitement, the young 
man leaped from the taxicab as it 
stopped at headquarters. With hands 
that shook he paid the driver and turned 
away. Then something happened with- 





. é o a ‘ 
out parallel in the history of the New 
York police department. 

Three men loitering near the entrance 


sprang upon Thorn with the ferocity 
of tigers. Be 
make a move to defend himself a heavy 
blow felled him. As he sank to the 
pavement he felt deft fingers going 
through his pockets. Then a second 
blow rendered him insensible. 


-_ 
i 
fore he could cry out or 


Two hours later, when his in 
cleared, he was lying upon a bench in 
the anteroom to the inspector’s ofiic 
on the first floor of the headquarters 
buildin The inspector and Deputy 
Police Commissioner Devis were eying 
him quizzically. A doctor was w 
ing over him. With a cry he sat u 
clasping his head, which was throbbin 


Yr 
s° 


and spinning with maddening pain 
“Well, Thorn,” said the inspect 


you got stuck up right in fron 


4 


headquarters. Do you know that? 


The stricken young man aro 


Building. DBromwold’s office—wal 
vid nce of a con pi ‘acy 


His words died as his chief g 





took his hand and pointed out the 
dow. The sky outside was read w 
the glow of a great conflagration. 
“Why, Thorn,” said the inspc 
“they got your message, but they 
couldn't watch th if oftice. That 


old Howard Building. It’s been burn 


y 
ing before they got there.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MESSENGER OF TITE SECRET SEV! 
Hf shock of the inspector’s infor- 
mation was sufficient to cause 
Thorn to collapse a second time. Th 


doctor soon brought him around, how- 
ever, and by means of cold application 
eased the pain in his head. He re- 
covered rapidly, and the physician told 














him he might go home. He lay quiet 
for several minutes while he gathered 
up the loose threads of memory and his 
mind regained its normal state. 

ach moment the young detective 
was more impressed with the urgent 
need of action. He no longer ques- 
tioned the existence of a secret organi- 
zation. The band of criminals men- 
tioned by Bromwold was not only a liv- 
ing fact, but the band actually possessed 
such power that it could deliberately 
intercept him before police headquar- 
ters and could demolish an office build- 
ing in order to destroy evidence against 
it. It was a menace to society. It must 
be attacked at once and its members ex- 
terminated. There was much work to 
do to-night. The butler must be ar- 
rested and put under examination. Miss 
sromwold must be assured of protec- 
tion and interviewed alone. The serv- 
ants at the Bermondsey apartments 
must be interrogated. The typewriter 
which was used for the Italian’s letter 
must be traced. Catherton must be 
placed under constant surveillance. 

As Thorn shakily forced himself to 
a sitting position he saw that Inspector 
La Rue and Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner Devis were watching his move- 
ments with concern. The countenances 
of both were grave and worried. 

“All right now?” asked La Rue. 

“Yes, sure,” answered Thorn, smil- 
ing. “I got a_ regular knock-out, 
though.” 

“We want to talk to you,” announced 
La Rue, nodding to Devis. 

The commissioner drew a long breath 
and weighed his words. Thorn eyed 
him, fascinated. Deputy Commissioner 
Devis, of the great police power of 
New York, was in close touch with the 
force and knew everything that went 
on in police circles. His opinion was 
consulted and his judgment on a mat- 
ter of policy or discipline was certain 
to be regarded by his associates. <A 
man of considerable wealth, a former 
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soldier, widely traveled, and _ well 
known, he was as important a figure 
in his world as Bromwold had been in 
the legal profession. 

Thorn was not surprised that he had 
interested himself in this case. He 
usually consulted with his officers upon 
crimes of importance and aided them 
in the thousand ways possible for a 
man of his influence. As he sat with 
Inspector La Rue, he glanced from time 
to time at a copy of Thorn’s written 
report, and after each glance squinted, 
as was his habit, at the young detec- 
tive. When he finally spoke it was 
of the report. 

“We want to talk to you about this, 
Thorn,” he began pleasantly, wrinkling 
his bluff countenance until a curved 
scar near his temple, the work of an 
Aguinaldo bolo man, played white and 
red as he talked. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Do you realize exactly what these 
references to Mr. Catherton and Miss 
Bromwold might mean?” 

“T do. And I know they seem fool- 
ish, but their truth has been established 
for me.” 

Both his auditors seemed more 
aroused by his statement that their 
knowledge of developments would war- 
rant. 

“Thorn, it’s ridiculous!” snapped the 
head inspector of the detective bureau. 
“Conspiracy—concerning Bromwold? 
Absurd! Would Catherton’ be fool 
enough to conspire against his future 
father-in-law’s estate?” 

“But I got his letter, and his own 
words prove the existence of a con- 
spiracy, of a secret society that was 
plotting against him.” 

“What was in it?” 

Thorn hastily recounted the events 
of the evening. When he finished the 
officials stared at each other for a mo- 
ment, and again there was silence while 
Devis made ready to talk. 
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“What is your plan now, Thorn?” 
he asked finally. 

Thorn enumerated the activities he 
had in mind. The inspector shook his 
head as the young man talked, while 
the deputy commissioner squinted at 
the wall. 

“You are all wrong,” said La Rue 
at the conclusion of his assistant’s an- 
nouncement. 

Devis raised a hand. 

“Not that, La Rue,” he corrected. 
“Thorn isn’t wrong. He has simply 
‘been misled by a chain of coincidences, 
that’s all. But you must realize, Thorn, 
that it’s impossible for us to put a man 
like Catherton under surveillance. As 
for the butler and the maid, they were 
merely officious.” 

“But,” protested Thorn, “how about 
Bromwold’s letter? How about 
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replied Devis. coincidence.” 
“But the Howard Building? Was 
Re a a 2 4 > 
that a coincidence, toos 
ce 131 4 bd ‘ ’ 
Incredible as it seems, in the light 


of your theory, it must have been. 

Thorn was aghast, overwhelmed, at 
their stand. They could not compre- 
hend the magnitude of the affair. They 
were baffled, as he had been baffled, by 





the absurd mystery of it, the inconse- 
quential nature of the clews. Before 
he could protest further, however, In- 
spector La Rue delivered an ultimatum 
that seemed to bring the world crash- 
ing about the young man’s ears. 

“The case is plain against the Italian, 
Thorn,” he pronounced. “We will fol- 
low it up, on the theory that he com- 
mitted the crime. Bromwold’s letter to 
him furnishes the motive and the 
other things are side issues. We will 
drop them. 

Thorn sprang to his feet. 


” 


“Inspector, am I a good detective? 
Do you trust my word? 

“Of course, ordinarily.” 

“Then believe me when | tell 
there is something big here. I’ve seen 
yple, and I know they’re not all 


1 


insane. They’re scared, scared by 


the pec 


omething bigger than we can realize. 
I’m confident of it. If Bromwold’s let- 
ter, for example, meant nothing, why 
did that butler take it?” 
Deputy Commissioner Devis replied 
instantly : . 
“Because he wanted to guard his em- 
ployer from the suspicion of insanity. 
Because he knew the interference 
the police would annoy his young mis- 
tress and he knew he could b: ul 
her fiancé would protect her. 


“And,” concluded the  inspecte 





“we're not going to annoy he: 
more. You can drop the case, Tl 
and I'll take charge. You better 
home and rest up now. A little slee; 
will take it all out of your system.” 
At this time, to complete Thorn’s 
chagrin and confusion, Reddy Coulin 
appeared with the staggering t 
Catherton had not left his apartment, 
but after reporting his robbery to the 
precinct station had remained in hi 


living room all evening and had final 
gone to bed. 

That was the end of it. Thorn was 
relieved of the case, sent home, while 
other men were instructed to work up 
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evidence against the Italian, Polito. 
The inspector and the deputy commis- 
ioner were adamant in their stand 
against the theory of conspiracy. They 
refused to listen to further argument. 
Thorn, reduced almost to hysteria by 
this cruel turn of affairs, pleaded vainly 
for half an hour, and at last took him- 
self off, the victim of misgivings. 

tlow could they so directly override 
his opinion? Why insist upon the ac- 
ceptance of evidence that was purely 
circumstantial. Traveling homeward 
on the subway, he gave himself to these 
questions, dismissing a thousand con- 
jectures that might answer them. He 
sat, staring vaguely about him, alone 
in the forward car of the train. The 
distraught features, the terrified eyes 
of Alexine Bromwold were reflected 
constantly from the darkened window- 
panes. Her desperate whisper rang in 
his ears: “Have you heard of anything 
with Seven in it?” Why had she re- 
fused to believe at first that a member 
of the police force could be ignorant 
of her reference? Had she thought 
that the police knew and were allied 
with this Seven? 

Thorn’s eyes dilated. If there were 
a band of such power, it might easily 
have influenced higher officials. If 
uch influence existed, those officials 
uuld control the investigation of cases 
and could keep the public from suspect- 
ing the presence of the band. The in- 
spector and Devis might be members, or 
at least victims, of the organization. If 
it could affect Melville and Bromwold, 
if a man of Catherton’s position and 
power was its agent, it might certainly 
affect his superiors. But, no! This 
was impossible! Thorn refused to con- 
sider so preposterous an idea. Devis’ 
bluff countenance could not mask the 
selfish soul of a derelict official. No 
criminal organization could exist that 
could so completely undermine the very 
bulwark of society, the police force of 
the largest city in the United States. 
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But he must not forget Miss Brom- 
wold, although it was painful to think 
of her. Was she to be abandoned, left 
to her fears, at the mercy of the terror 
that threatened her? Was she to go 
through life supervised by her butler, 
dominated by Catherton, forced to ac- 
knowledge the man whenever he saw 
fit to intrude upon her? Had _ she 
trusted Thorn with the hint about the 
key tag in vain? 

The young man’s depression grew 
into feverish, impotent rage as he 
walked to his home from the subway. 
He was relieved of the case. He could 
do nothing. Even if the girl’s fears 
were groundless, he could not prove 
them so, and she must go on suffering. 
It was not right for him to permit this, 
regardless of his responsibility to the 
force. Why not free lance on the case 
for a time, until Miss Bromwold was 
either clear of danger or was convinced 
that her embarrassments were chimeri- 
It was a tempting idea, but a 
lifetime of tradition and obedience to 
superiors argued against it. 

Within the hour, however, the argu- 
ment was settled for all time and he 
was committed to a course of action 
which was to lead him to more surpris- 
ing heights and distances than he had 
dreamed could exist. 

Thorn lived in a 
building near One UHundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street. He was alone in 
the world and his rooms were cleaned 
by a chambermaid, who was the only 
person besides himself who had access 
to them. When he entered the place 
that evening he was greatly surprised 
to find a dim light in the small entry 
hall. He was positive he had not left 
it, but after a moment of consideration 
attributed the illumination to the care- 
lessness of the chambermaid. 

It was not until he stepped into his 
sitting room that he found that the 
hall light had been switched on from 
design and that he was the victim of 
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a far more dangerous agent than care- 
lessness. As he entered this apartmen 
he pushed the lighting button by the 
door, but the room remained dark. 
Deciding that the bulbs were burned 
out, he turned toward the overhead 
fixture in the center of the room, but 
took no more than a step in that direc- 
tion. For, even as he moved forward, 
he was startled by a deep voice speak- 
ing from the neighborhood of the win- 
dows, which he now observed were hid- 
den by drawn shades 
manded him to halt on pain of death. 
Thorn stopped, straining his eyes to 


discover the speaker. 





Some one com- 


“T’ve got you covered,” said the in- 
visible man, “and you’re a mark in that 
doorway. So stay there with the light 
behind you.” 

After this there was an ominou 
silence. 

“Well?” asked 
““What do you want?” 

The man spoke slowly, and this time 
the detective realized that his voice was 
y familiar. 

“T come from The Secret Seven,” he 
recited. “The Seven warns but once. 
Then they strike. I have come to warn 
you.” 

Thorn smiled at the trumpery and 
gasped at the effrontery of it. 

“Take heed,’ went on the hi 
speaker. “You have, by chance, be- 
come involved ‘in our affairs. Leave 
them. I come in this way to illustrate 
our mighty strength and to show you 
we fear nothing. Your death would 
not inconvenience us in the least, but 
we do not kill needlessly. Abandon 
our concerns and you W ill be safe.” 

Thorn gathered himself for a spring, 

“Do you refer to the Bromwold 
case?” he asked. 

“T do.” 

Instantly Thorn leaped aside into the 
dark. Drawing his automatic pistol, he 
crouched low and strove to pierce the 
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darkness, searching for the figure of 
the other. 

“Don’t be a fool!” warned the visitor 
in shaken tones. 

Tracing the sound, Thorn glimpsed 
his man, a dark figure to the right of 
the windows. Leveling his pistol, he 
snapped off the safety lock and pulled 
the trigger with simultaneous motions. 
A sharp click sounded, but no report. 
The cartridge had missed fire. Thorn 
dropped flat, working the barrel sleeve 
with frantic haste. He leveled the 
weapon again. 

The messenger laughed. “Your gun 
is empty, Mr. Thorn. Don’t bother 
with it!” were his astonishing words, 

The detective snapped the hammer 
again, verifying the statement, and di 
sisted with a groan of disgust. 

“Just an instance, Mr. Thorn, of the 
power of The Secret Seven. Your gun 
is always loaded, but it was unloaded 
this evening. It must have been done 
of course. 

Thorn? 


While you were in police headquarte: 


while you were unconscious, 


And when was that, 1] 





Therefore we must have friends in po- 
lice headquarters, you see. As a nat- 
ter of fact, our power extends every- 
where. Just an instance. Take warn 
ing, Mr. Thorn.” 

The messenger moved across the 
room. ‘“Good-by,” he said. “That 1s 
all. Do not attempt to intefere with 
me or I shall shoot. My gun is loaded.” 

After a moment of waiting, the dazed 
young detective saw a masked figure 
step into the dimly lighted entry hall. 
It turned half toward him. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Thorn, but I shall 
be compelled to lock you in your living 


room. I will leave the key in the lock, 
upon the outside, so you can effect your 
release quite easily by calling the j 
itor from downstairs. I hope you will 
profit by this warning. Good night!” 

With which the door was shut and 
the key was turned. Then the entry 
door was opened and closed. A faint 
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patter of running footfalls came to 
him. But Thorn was making no at- 
tempt to follow. He remained, 
crouched on the floor, staring into the 
pitchy darkness in dazed, hopeless 
alarm. 

When the visitor had turned his head 
in the entryway, the cloth which 
masked him had slipped down, reveal- 
ing a small expanse of flesh about the 
cheek and forehead. And prominent 
on the man’s temple had been a curved, 
whitish scar. 

Small wonder the voice had seemed 
familiar. Deputy Police Commissioner 
Devis had acted as messenger for The 
Secret Seven. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SEVEN STRIKE. 
AS the shock of recognition died 
Thorn, jumping to his feet, ran 
to the nearest window and opened it. 
In the street, three floors below him, 
he saw a large dark motor car glide 
to the curb. A thickset, square-shoul- 
dered man crossed the pavement and 
scrambled into the waiting tonneau. 
With a flutter from the exhaust, the 
machine moved away and within the 
moment was lost to view. That inci- 
dent completed the identification of 
Thorn’s visitor, The car was known 
far and wide as the deputy commis- 
sioner’s ear, even as the deputy com- 
missioner’s shoulders were proverbial 
among men who knew him. 

Thorn located a chair and sank down 
upon it. After a little he began to 
tremble violently, as a man will when 
shock, emotional excitement and dis- 
may combine to strain his nerves to 
the breaking point. The unbelievable 
was true. The impossible had hap- 
pened. A mighty band of conspirators 
had actually gained a foothold within 
headquarters; the powerful Devis was 
aiding them voluntarily or under com- 
pulsion. Now Catherton’s apparent 
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overconfidence was explained. Now 
Melville’s fear and Bromwold’s device 
of the key tag were easy to understand. 
The Secret Seven had been able to drive 
them to their wit’s end. It had threat- 
ened them, startled them, even as it 
had succeeded in startling Thorn. 
Their worlds had been overturned, too. 

As tremor and daze gave way to more 
complete realization, Thorn repeatedly 
brushed his hand across his forehead 
to be sure that he was awake. The 
events of the evening, since the receipt 
of the telephone call at headquarters 
recurred to him as the events of a 
dream whirl through the mind of a 
sleeper. He felt himself in a night- 
mare, rendered helpless by numbing 
torpor, yet threatened by unknown, hor- 
rible forces. He was in the grip of 
fear, absolute fear. 

Making an attempt to pull himself 
together, he sought out a bottle of 
whisky kept for medicinal purposes in 
his bedroom and poured himself a stiff 
dose. Swallowing it, he shambled to 
the living room again, feeling his way 
in the dark until he came to a stand 
before the open window. 

Below him, the street was filled with 
scattered pedestrians, a backwash from 
the crowds now flowing from the pic- 
ture theaters on One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street. Voices, laughter, 
occasional words came to his ear. A 
small touring car rattled past, in which 
an exhilarated youth was_ singing. 
Thorn looked down, listened with hor- 
ror. There they were—the people of 
New York. Cheerful, occupied, going 
their several ways in peace. And yet 
above them, taking horrid shape from 
the heavy vapors of the blackened sky, 
was a threatening power, a shadowy, 
menacing force. - 

Under the stimulus of alcohol his 
mind began to work quickly. He re- 
turned to a consideration of Miss 
Bromwold. The Secret Seven was 
threatening her. It was responsible for 
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her fear-swept countenance, her pa- 
thetic, hopeless eyes. She had been com- 
pelled to see her father die, she knew the 
reason of his death, and fear held her 
silent. 

Leaving the window, he be; 
move about the room with son 
of his customary vigor. There was 


hope in the outlook even now; much 


| c ee : ‘ : 
hope. Lhe Seven migh be outwitted 
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had once defied the grafters higher up 
and had remained honest to the end, 
o he, the son, must not hesitate t 
turn nst | € 
found them fa in their t 

Oi course the Seven was a fearful 
thing and the menace of the band filled 
him with fear If he coul ee more 
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tightly to find himself blinking at his 


easy-chair and book-strewn table; fa- 
miliar objects which appeared most un- 
real in view of their recent weird asso- 
ciations. He did not waste time once 





the lights were burning. His first move 


was to find a supply of cartridges and 
load his pistol. liis next to get his 


money together. 

Then arose the problem of leaving 
his rooms and reaching Miss Bromwold 
unobserved. He had full knowledge 
now of the power and thoroughn 
of The Secret Seven. Could he dis- 
guise himself sufficiently to elude its 
omniscient agents and lose himself for 
a while amid the city’s crowds? ‘The 


answer came immediately, and Thorn 





dove deep in his bedroom closet. A 
a time he succeeded in exhuming a 
rusty suit of evening clothes and a 


somewhat dilapidated silk hat, relics of 
his younger days, when he occasionally 
guarded wedding presents or long 
inte Is ttended a formal 

Hunting out ft white 
arrayed himself in his worn 
left the apartment, using a rear d 
He emerged on an outside flight of 


aA fire. escape, 


yard. Af 


step m1 h like 


led to a disordered 


ing two fences, he ent ed he b 
ment of an apartment building 

next street ilked past 
quarte¢ went through a torrid 

room and on up a flight of 

the lobby of the building. 7 j 


issued forth upon the streets, 





outward appearances a_ middl 
young man homeward bound f: 
formal entertainment. Certainly, if 
ecret-service agent observed him, 
would not be recognized unless t 
watcher knew his features weil a1 
caine upon him face to face. Anyho 
a man who had been knocked 1 
scious early in the evening could hard! 
be expected to be abroad at midnis 


evening clothes. 

At One Hundred and Twenty-tift 
Street and Broadw y; he boarded a 
taxicab, and some forty minutes latei 
left it, with instructions to the driver 
to wait. Next he confidently entered 
an apartment building on the street in 




















the rear of Bromwold’s home. Ma- 
neuvering, as before, through cellars, 
back yards, and over fences, he found 
himself eventually crouched in a clump 
of shrubbery in the rear of the lawyer’s 
grounds. 

The side of the house nearest 
was dark. As he made his way for- 
ward a faint glow that 
there were lights in the front rooms on 
the lower floor. Doubtles 
sitting up with the body. 


hi 
nim 


‘a 
nim 


assured 


; friends were 


ot 
lor a brief 








time Thorn hesitated under cover of 
some bushes. If he attempted to reach 
Miss LBromwold he would be risking 
everything—life, honor, and prospects. 
Most men would call him a f )] f r 
hancing it. Still, he was something 
more than a professional policeman. 
le was a man, and a real man wouldn't 
quit because of obstacles in his path or 
because of doubts. 

Carefully he moved out over the 
lawn, and finally came to a stop in the 
hadow at the base of the house alls. 
bh is beside a conservatory which 
had been built into the main building 
is a one-story Idition. Some elve 
fer above him was its root ind two 
econd-floor windows opened on_ that 
oof. One of them, if he remem! d 
the i ior of the house rightly, gave 
ICCE to the boud where he had in- 

rvie the oO lady 1e othe 
m t he vedroom. 

str y nis eyes in the g1 \ light 
yf the cloudy night, he picked a path 
up the vine-covered wall. Then, d 
carding his hat and tight-fitting dress 
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coat, he stood 


of the conservatory windows iving 
to pierce the gloom within. Assured 

at the room was unoccupied, he 
caught the lower hinge of an open shut- 
ter, and by a sudden effort dre® himself 


up until his knee was noiselessly on the 


window sill. Now, with a quick mo- 
tion, he caught the upper hinge, and 
directly stood upright on the sill. Next, 
catching the top of the shutter, he tested 
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it, found it bore his weight, and swung 
off the sill, hanging to the shutter by 
his arms. Slowly he lifted his body, as 
though chinning himself on a horizon- 
tal bar, until by another quick effort 
he could throw his weight upward and 
rest comfortably on his stiffened arms 
with his hands at the level of his waist. 
Another quick clutch at the edge of the 
roof, a foot planted in the tangled vines, 
and he was standing on the shutter, his 
waist at the roof line. 

This was a delicate moment. He was 
forced to make the final scramble onto 
the area of galvanized iron before him 
without creating the least disturbance. 
He achieved the feat, although it was 
a severe test for his arms. At last he 
was safely on the gently sloping sur- 
face. Above and before him, some half 
dozen blank windows menaced 
His white shirt sleeves and dark, fur- 
tive bulk were bound to attract any 
chance observer, despite the darkness. 
Stepping 
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him. 


with care, he proceeded with 
all,possible haste to the shadow of the 
window 


walls and edged along to the 
in the rear, whi he could 
open. 
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see, 
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He listened intently below its 


could hear nothing becau 


ing of his own heart. \Vhen he got his 
i si, 7 hy] 4 } se faint } 

Drearn ne Was adie to ear faint yu ids 
within the room. At first he was puz- 
zled as to their nature, but before long 
realized that he had indeed found Miss 
Bromwold’s room and that the girl was 


weeping, uttering heavy, suppressed 
sobs. Thorn’s spirit flamed wrathfully 
as he realized that this grief was the 
result of a crime of The Secret Sever 
and, further, of his own superior’s tur 
pitu le. 

He called to the girl in a loud whis 


per: 

“Miss Bromwold! Miss Bromwold!” 

The sobbing ceased. 

“Miss t’s Thorn from 
police headquarters. Don’t any 
noise, but come to the window, please.” 
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After a moment of amazed silence 
there was a rustle within the room as 
the girl arose and flung on a dressing 
gown. 

“Don’t turn on the lights,’ 
Thorn. 

Alexine came toward the window and 
directed the rays of a small flash light 
upon Thorn for a moment. A second 
later she was close beside him. Thorn, 
with the rustle of silk in his ears and 
a faint perfume in his nostrils, realized 
for the first time the startling impro- 
priety he was committing. With nerv- 
ousness in his voice, he tried to explain 
his action to her. 

“Miss Bromwold,” he began, “let me 
say first that my only reason for being 
here is that I felt you needed help. | 
am risking my reputation and my job. 
If you do need help, I want to do what 
I can for you. That’s all.” 

“Go on,” murmured the girl doubt- 
fully. “Say what you've come to say.” 

Thorn heard the suspicion in her 
voice and launched upon an explana- 
tion of all that had happened to him 
that evening. He omitted nothing and 
spoke as candidly as possible in order 
to win her confidence. 

“What I want to know,” he con- 
cluded, “is what The Secret Seven is, 
what Catherton and Melville have to 
do with it, and what evidence you per- 
sonally can give against it.” 

“What good would it be to tell you?” 
replied the girl. “You are unable to do 
anything now that you are removed 
from the case.” 

“Miss Bromwold,” declared Thorn, 
“T am unable to do anything in New 
York, it’s true, but I have another 
string to my bow, if you want me to 
use it. Once I’m assured you have evi- 
dence and will give it to support my 
story, I will go to Washington and put 
the matter in the hands of the secret 
service. Once I see them, I’m certain 
the round-up of the Seven will begin. 
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You will be kept under protection from 
the start.” 

Of a sudden the girl began to weep 
softly. 

“Mr. Thorn,” she murmured, “God 
will never forgive you if you are one 
of their spies trying to betray me.” 

Growing confidence in her voice 
caused his heart to leap joyfully. She 
trusted him at last. 

“T have never heard of them before 
to-night,” he reassured. “And [ll 
wreck them if I can.” 

She moved closer to him and laid 
her hand on his arm where it rested 
on the window sill. 

“Pl tell you what I know,” she an- 
nounced. 

Thorn waited. His being seemed to 
expand in wild pleasure. She was mak- 
ing a friend of him who had never had 
a woman friend in his life. She was 
relying upon him to outwit here ene- 
mies. This privilege would not be 
granted in vain. He would, by hook or 
crook outwit them! 

Now she was speaking. 

“Father first heard from them a 
month ago,” she related. “They de- 
manded money. Father began to lay 
a trap for them, and two weeks ago, 
when about to spring it, confided in me. 
He had prepared a statement which 
gave evidence of all that had happened 
and which included two warning letters 
they sent him. 

“That’s all I know really, except that 
as the days passed father grew more 
and more apprehensive. He finaily com- 
plied with their terms and inserted a 
personal advertisement in the papers 
which notified their agent to call. Just 
then, unknown to father, Mr. Catherton 
began to press himself upon me, and 
finally threatened me in their name. He 
said father would be killed unless I— 
unless I became engaged to him. He 
had been attentive to me for a long time 
before this, you understand.” 














> demanded 


“Who is Catherton?’ 
Thorn hoarsely. 

“He is an agent of The Secret 
Seven,” answered Miss Bromwold. 
“He calls himself their chief agent, but 
says he takes the post because he is 
forced to obey them or die. 
cial success is part of his reward for 
his work for them. The other part, he 
has said, is tobe me. The Secret Seven 
will aid him to get me or will see that 
I am disposed oF.” 

“Who—what is 
demanded Thorn. 

Miss Bromwold repeated the list of 
odd names given her father by Cather- 
ton and Melville. 

“Otherwise,” she concluded, “no one 
knows who they are. They work in 
the dark, through agents, and none of 
the agents has them.” 

“And you are not engaged to Cather- 
ton, then?” Thorn asked almost sharply. 
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me to it. 
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Thorn nodded his head in affirmation. 
r And,” went on the girl “ey 
ally certain he killed my father. 
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Don’t 


ask me how. terday 


that father would die to-day, and so 
far as I can learn he was the only one 
near father at the time, except Mr. 
Melville, who 1 an old friend. This 
evening he tried to frighten me_ by 


ven and 


follow father 
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move of the Seven will be against her. 
And—I cannot see her suffer. She is 
at Miss Edwards’ school at Point Hud- 
son, and, now that father is dead, you 
and I are the only people in New York 
who know of her She 
is under an assumed name, but [ won’t 
tell you that. But—if you do succeed 
in getting to Washington, will you see 
that a man is sent to me at for 
instructions how to her 
and guard her? 
for a moment Thorn 
aghast at this development. 
spoke abruptly: 

“Of course I will. And you will 
stand behind me and tell this same story 
to the secret service?” 

“Yes, if you will promise to see that 
she is safe before you make any move 
against them.” 

“T promise,” avowed Thorn. 

After a further interchange of infor 


whereabouts. 


Once 
as to reach 
”) 

was silent, 
Then he 


mation, Miss Bromwold clasped the 
young man’s hand. 

“Good-by, Mr. Thorn,” she whis- 
pered. “Good-by in case we do not 


ineet again. We are both taking fear- 
ful chances.” 

“We will meet again,” returned the 
young man exultantly. “We will meet 
again.” 

\s a clock inside the house chimed 
the hour of two, Thorn dropped from 
the roof, regained his hat and clothing, 
and departed over the devious route by 
Soon he was rest- 


the 


which he had come. 
muscles on 
Ele was elated and con- 


ing his tired cushions 
of the taxicab. 
fident, thrilled by a strange new joy 
that seemed to have been infused into 
his blood by magic. 

When he reached his apartment, how- 
ever, his confidence was severely jolted. 
The locked door of the living room had 
been opened and furniture disturbed. 
For a time he considered instant flight, 
but soon realized that this was not ad- 
visable. Now that his absence had been 
discovered, his movements would un- 
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doubtedly be closely watched and he 
would be unable to elude the Seven’s 
agents a second time that evening. 
Further, there were no trains at this 
hour of night, and any movement upon 
the deserted streets was bound to be 
conspicuous. Finally he went to bed, 
pistol in hand and all the lights on. 

He awoke late in the morning to find 
the newspapers full of the Bromwold 
murder. Polito had confessed, it was 
reported. The letter from Bromwold, 
upon which the charges hung, had been 
identified by comparison with other let- 
ters from the dead man as one which 
had been written on the typewriter in 
his office, and experis declared the sig- 
nature authentic. The nature of the 
poison, it was said, had not been ascer- 
tained. 

While Thorn was dressing a messen- 
ger summoned him to police headquar- 
ters. Much worried, he accompanied 
the man to what he felt was new dis- 
aster. 

His misgivings were justified. At 
headquarters he was taken to a room 
in which several men were waiting. 
One was Devis, two were deputy police 
commissioners, and the fourth was Au- 
bert Catherton. The others were offi- 
cial stenographers and reporters. There 
was silence after Thorn appeared, until 
Deputy Commissioner Devis spoke in 
grave tones. 

“Is this the man?” he asked of Cath- 
erton, 

The financier nodded, something like 
a sneer upon his countenance. 

“Yes, that is the detective whom | 
found in my fiancée’s room an hour 
after her father’s death, as I have made 
clear in my affidavit. Her own servant 
will tell how he reached her. And now, 
if I may be excused, I will leave. Of 
course, if there is any necessity for 
further examination, I will be glad to 
I realize I am doing an ex- 





return. 


ceptional thing in offering this evidence 
where she is directly concerned, but it 
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is a poor man who will not protect his 
womankind,.” 

“We understand the urgency of your 
affairs and will detain you no longer,” 
returned Devis. ‘We are obliged to 
you for testifying.” 


Catherton departed, eying Thorn 
with curious, smoldering hatred. Dur- 


ing the endless, amazing hours that fol- 
lowed the young detective stood trial be- 
fore Devis. The deputy commissioner 
was acting commissioner since Commis- 
sioner Blair’s illness. Devis had sum- 
moned the other deputy commissioners. 
Thorn was charged with exceeding his 
authority and forcing himself upon Miss 
Bromwold directly after her father’s 
death. Worse things were hinted at, 
but not mentioned in the testimony of 
Norris and in the affidavit left by Cath- 
erton. Thorn did not dare defend him- 
self. To accuse Devis was only to en- 
danger his life in vain, since his accu- 
sations would not be heeded. To tell 
of Miss Bromwold’s plight would only 
disclose the little he knew in her favor, 
and destroy its value. 

Consequently he emerged from head- 
quarters in the late afternoon a dis- 
graced and outlawed man. He had 
been dismissed from the force and was 
allowed twenty-four hours in which to 
turn in his badge and credentials, to 
save himself the humiliation of having 
them publicly removed from his person. 
The Seven had struck. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FIGHTING WINDMILL. 


ig was not long before Thorn’s daze 

at this last coup of The Secret 
Seven gave way to fury. They had 
succeeded pretty well in eliminating him 
from the scheme of things, but they had 
not killed him. The detective, with all 
to gain and nothing to lose, now meant 
to keep on until he or the Seven had 
perished. 

As a matter of fact, he decided that 














removal from the force was in- 


his 
tended as an object lesson to other offi- 


cers who might prove unruly, and he 


attributed his life to an interest and 
friendship which he knew the deputy 
commissioner bore for him. His dan- 
ger, he realized, was greater now, how- 
ever, and he could easily understand 
that his removal might 
The death of a discharged 
some carefully staged brawl 
would attract little attention, whereas 
the murder of a member of the police 
force could not be kept from great pub- 
licity. 

Realizing this, the young man, in 
cold, reasoning anger, set to work to 
Only 


- ~ - 
precede his as- 
sassination. 


otticial in 


bring his forlorn hope to victory. 
intense, daring activity could save him 
The more daring, the more rapid, 
the more likely to succeed. The Seven 
struck and he must back 
without delay or suffer defeat. 
First of all, he must 
men who undoubtedly 


\ccordingly, he entered the 


now. 


had strike 
shake off the 
watched him. 
Spring Street, boarded an upt 
and rode to Van Cortlandt Park, where 
the right of way ends on e € 
tead of tracks. There, 
with the few people who traveled tha 
1 | 


distance, he d led to 


1 


ubterranean 


escen¢ ne gro nd 
level and watched each of th 


ont, | sing the street to the ot 


stairway, he waited while 


each 


] ] Areuine 
aeparted, carrying le 


1 
dozen passengers. 


Thorn took the next 


train and went through it, scanning each 


passenger intently during the ride to the 
first station, and then, when the t 1 


As it departed, he was 
sratified to find himself alone on the 
He hastened forthwith to 
le nearest public telephone, 
the number of an uptown garage with 
motor cars to rent, and was soon safe 
behind the winter curtains of a large 
touring car, speeding downtown. 
In his pocketbook was the card which 
Bromwold’s bodyguard had given him. 


stopped, left it. 


platform. 


th hunted ou 
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It bore the name of John Deppe with 
an address on lower Seventh Avenue. 
He left the nearest corner, 
and, following Seventh Avenue, slipped 
into a stairway which led to rooms 


his car at 


located above a secondhand store, where 
he found his man. Deppe knew noth- 
ing beyond the fact that he had been 
hired to protect Bromwold in public, 


and had, on one occasion, been in- 
structed to shadow Catherton. He 
promised to be ready with what evi- 


dence he had, especially his know 
of Catherton’s with 
on the afternoon of the poi 


ledge 
Br 
rom- 


son- 


interview 
wold 
ing. 

Thorn’s rage and disappointment in- 
There was always this impen- 
iself and the 
within reach was 


creased. 
etrable curtain betw 
All*evidence 
vague and unsatista: 
nothing to disprove the contention 
the idea of 


organization was anything other than 


een hi 
Seven. 
There was 
that 


4 1 
the existence of such an 


tory. 


upposition on the part of Miss Brom- 
wold and her father. He must secure 


conformation. If this was a gigantic 


millionaire’s conspiracy he must be able 
to do more than hin to its nature. 
Returning to hi he directed the 
driver to an address on Fifth Avenue, 
and soon stood before the brilliantly 
lighted old mansion that Randolph Mel 
ville had inherited 1 his n papers 
and millions. When a servant an- 


Ss\ ered the bell he requested an inter- 


view with Mr. Melville on a business 
matter. The servant, not admiring Mr 
Thorn’s rather worn business suit, re- 


turned shortly with the information that 
Melville was at dinner and 


visitor please call 


would the 


1 1 
1; 


her hesita a small 


from his pocket, 


Thorn, rat ntly, took 
memorandum book 
and with a lead pencil made the figure 
seven on a blank page. Then, tearing 
the paper from the book and folding it, 
he handed it to the servant with a smile. 

“Will you take this to him, please?” 

It was a risky thing to do, but Thorn 
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was acting alone against a mighty power 
and could not afford to count the cost. 
He achieved his object. The servant 
returned, announcing that Mr. Melville 
would see him at once, and conducted 
the young man to a small den or smok- 
ing room. Melville appeared soon 
afterward, pallid of countenance and 
shivering. When he perceived Thorn 
he stopped dead still, trembling more 
violently than before. 

“Why, Mr. Thorn!” he protested in 
feeble tones. “What made you send 
that—that paper?” 

Thorn smiled. 

“T was merely convincing myself of 
what I knew to be a fact,” he explained. 
“You are a member of The Secret 
Seven.” 

Melville’s jaw dropped; frantic fear 
glazed his eyes. He extended a pro- 
testing hand. 

“No, no!” he whispered. “On my 
oath, no! I am not a member.” 

“Then,” pursued Thorn, “you know 
what The Secret Seven is and who its 
members are.” 

Melville, realizing the other was in 
search of and not in possession of in- 
formation, regained confidence. 

“On my honor, Thorn, I know noth- 
ing.” 

“You know Catherton is connected 
with them?” 

Melville, beside himself in confusion, 
answered with a gasp: “Yes!” 

“Then tell me what his work is and 
who is behind him.” 

The newspaper owner turned, almost 
ran from the room. Thorn, leaping up 
from his chair, caught his hosts’s arm. 

“T dare not! I dare not!’ whimpered 
the frightened man. “They will—let 
me go! You are exceeding your power, 
sir!” 





Thorn laughed. 

“T have no power. I was discharged 
from the force this afternoon because 
of The Secret Seven and I mean to get 
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even. You hint they will kill you? 
Well, then sa 

Thorn suddenly whipped out his pis- 
tol. 

“Well, then,” he went on, “I will kill 
you if you don’t talk. I’m in danger 
of assassination anyhow and your mur- 
der would make no difference. On the 
other hand, I swear never to let them 
know what you tell me.” 

“What do you mean to do?” 

“Never mind! Give me what infor- 
mation you have. Tell me what you 
are prepared to say in court if the time 
comes when they can no longer threaten 
you.” 

“They will hear,” Me'ville pleaded. 
“They will hear every word I say.” 

“Then talk low! But talk!’ 

In shaken whisperings Melville con- 
fided that he was a victim of The Secret 
Seven, had paid the society a hundred 
thousand dollars tribute. The payments 
had been sent to an address given by 
Catherton, the agent. Using his best 
reporters, Melville had tried to find the 
place designated, but the address led 
them to a vacant lot. Nevertheless, The 
Secret Seven must in some way have 
filched the letter from the mails, as it 
was never returned. Catherton had be- 
come aware of Melville’s efforts, and 
as punishment had compelled him to do 
various things for the society, among 
others to witness Bromwold’s death. 

“What can I do but obey?” shivered 
Melville. “In some way they can even 
make Devis do whatever they want. 
They murder right and left all who re- 
fuse to heed them. Grover and Sweet, 
the lawyers; Fleming, the bucket-shop 
man; I could name twenty or more, 
and now Bromwold. I had to sit there 
and see him drink that and know he 
would die before my eyes, and then 
was forced to give you such confusing 
evidence as I was told to repeat an hour 
beforehand. Think of it, man! An 
hour beforehand I knew just how it 

















And I had to see it 


was going to be. 
or die!” 
Thorn grasped the man’s shoulder. 
“Who poisoned Bromwold?” 


“Tt don’t know. I don’t know. How 
did they poison fresh, unopened bottles 
of liquid? Catherton didn’t do it, for 
he never left his chair. With my own 
eyes, sir, | saw him sitting there, smil- 
ing like the fiend himself, playing with 
his cigarette holder like a boy, blowing 
through it, then whistling. And Brom- 
wold died almost instantly.” 

“Are you that’s all 
was doing?” 

“Yes, just that. 

“Ts that all you know 

“T swear it.” 

“Very well, you can be sure I will 
not bring you into the case until you 
are safe. You have no idea who these 
men, Che, Aragon, Do, and the rest 
of them are?” 

“No, they are unseen, but they have 
a vast power, a vast organization. They 
are always after new victims. They get 
a hold upon a man by blackmail or by 
threatening some one he holds dear, and 
they are not afraid to carry out their 
threats. Or else they make the threat 
direct and injure the recipient of it. 
They have been known to remove a 
man’s fingers one by one until he paid. 
When they threatened me they removed 
my little son and kept him hidden for 
two days, and threatened to take my 
daughter, too, and even my wife. When 
[ called the police they simply said they 
could not help me. 
more than money; they want power. 
Apparently their aim is to rule America 
or the world and to organize the under- 
world against society. They are worse 
than anarchists; they are striving for 
a criminal despotism.” 


sure Catherton 


Nothing more.” 


29) 


They seem to covet 


Thorn, who had long ago put away - 


his pistol, now gripped the terrified old 
gentleman’s hand. 

“I’m with you, Mr. Melville, and I'll 
make them pay, believe me!” 
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Melville shook his head. He glanced 
warily behind him, then put his lips to 
the detective’s ear. 

“I hope you can,” he whispered. “I 
hope you can. But, my boy, I’m sorry 
for you, afraid for you. You alone 
cannot hope to break them. They have 
too firm a hold. They are greater than 
the Camorra, greater than the Mafia 
or the Black Hand, greater than the 
nihilists ever hoped to be. Bromwold 
attempted to fight them and only suc- 
ceeded in endangering his daughter and 
his friends.” 

Thorn smiled, and a 
gleamed in his eyes. 

“Youth will be ser 
every once in a while 
liath. Good-by !” 

Leaving the frightened millionaire, 
Thorn walked to the corner, found his 
car, and had himself driven to the de- 
serted streets downtown. After dodg- 
ing possible pursuers, he directed the 
chauffeur to cross the river. In Jersey 
City he released the car and took a 
trolley. Near the hour of midnight he 
settled for a few hours of badly needed 
sleep in a small hotel in Newark. 

In the morning he was one of three 
passengers to take an early train to 
Washington. He purchased the morn- 
ing papers, and read with narrowed 
eyes of his dismissal and of further 
developments in the case against Polito. 
Other letters relating to the Italian’s 
claim against the Viego estate had come 
to light. It seemed a man named Viego 
had been found who identified Polito 
as a distant cousin and who further 
affirmed that the accused was crazy. 

Another section of the story added 
to the young man’s perturbation. Miss 
Bromwold, it said, had been engaged to 
Mr. Aubert Catherton, the young finan- 
cier, for some time and the date for the 
wedding set. Although the ceremony 
would be very quietly celebrated, the 
wedding would shortly take place. 

Thorn arrived in Washington in the 


fierce light 


ved, Melville, and 
David kills Go- 
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afternoon and set out desperately for 
the headquarters of the department-of- 
justice branch of the secret service. 
Martin Halloway was chief at that time, 
and, as Thorn viewed matters, would 
be certain to accept his evidence and 
set the department on the trail of the 
conspirators. The suspense was nearly 
over, the tension on his nerves was 
about to be relieved. Within an hour 
possibly the secret service would be at 
work on the case and the rescue of 
Miss Bromwold and her sister would 
be assured. Time enough, too. 

When the taxicab dropped him at his 
destination, Thorn made his way inside 
with an approach to joyfulness. Noth- 
ing could interfere now. His story was 
bound to be heard. In growing excite- 
ment he went through the customary 
form of gaining admittance to the 
offices, frequently displaying his useless 
badge and credentials to various sub- 
ordinate officials and finally arriving be- 
fore Halloway himself. The men had 
a speaking acquaintance, and Halloway 
greeted Thorn cordially. 

“Hear you're in trouble in New 
York,” he remarked. 

“T want to tell you the story of that,” 
said Thorn. 

“Go ahead,” replied the other, dis- 
posing himself to listen. 

Rapidly and concisely, the young man 
outlined his discoveries. He began in 
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excited enthusiasm, which slowly died 
and gave place to wonder as he ob- 
served the expression on Halloway’s 
countenance. When he was through 
the secret-service chief spoke up sar- 
castically. 

“T thought so,” he remarked. 

Thorn was taken aback. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I understood you might come here 
with some such story. Now, Thorn, 
I’m sorry for you if you’ve lost your 
job, but I don’t know what your game 
is and don’t care to back it.” 

This curt pronouncement stunned 
him. “Chief, you don’t mean—you— 
you won't touch the case?” 

“Exactly. The New York depart- 
ment has the real murderer and I don’t 
care to waste government money fight- 
ing windmills.” 

Ilalloway arose decisively. 

“Forget it, Thorn,” he laughed. 
“There’s nothing in it. You’re paddling 
in water that’s too deep for you!” 

And so the young man was dismissed. 
The Seven had been able to forestall 
him. His movements upon the night 
of the murder must have been traced 
after all. Alexine Bromwold must 
have been forced to disclose his inten- 
tions. Now she was at Catherton’s 
mercy. Her one aid had been rendered 
powerless. She was a helpless victim, 
Thorn a disgraced nonentity. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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CONVICTS RUSH WORK ON LICENSE PLATES 


O that there may be no delay in delivering license plates to New York State 

automobile owners in 1921, convicts at Auburn prison are working on day 

and night shifts to complete the number needed. It is estimated that three 
hundred thousand plates will be ready before the first of January. 

About fifty convicts are employed on this work, which is done within the 
prison walls. Two large presses, two embossing machines, and several enamel- 
ing machines are used in the manufacture of the plates, and an expert in this 
line of work is instructing the inmates in the art of making license plates. 
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Up 


William Almon Wo 


WO days of Hugh Blaine as 

police commissioner were 

enough to convince the sea- 

soned newspaper crowd at 
headquarters that the new commis- 
sioner and Otis Cameron, of the Star, 
would never be able to get along to- 
gether. And, as they liked Cameron, 
and were not by way of caring greatly 
for any police commissioner, one way 
or the other, they sighed. It was a 
foregone conclusion that Cameron 
would be the one to go; an encounter 
between a police commissioner and a 
reporter, however able, could have only 
one ending. 

“He’s making a fine start—I don’t 
think,” said Cameron explosively, on 
the second day of Blaine’s tenure. ‘No 
stories about crimes until he gives the 
word—he or Slade. What’s he think 
he’s running? An army in the field, 
with war correspondents and a military 
censorship?” 

The crowd had gathered, with the 
slackening of work, in the room main- 
tained for Cameron by the Star, across 
the way from headquarters. Tobacco 
smoke filled the room, and through the 
blue clouds the pictures that were plas- 
tered over every inch of wall space 
could be made out dimly. There were 
clippings, too, yellowed now, that re- 
corded great triumphs of Cameron’s 
predecessors; there were one or two 
trophies more ambitious, a_ stained 
glove, a splintered locust nightstick that 


Billy Keegan had wielded on the night 
he had cleaned out Hop Lee’s place in 
Chinatown. 


Otherwise the room was_ barren 
enough. There was a desk, old and 
weather-beaten, and defaced by many 


scars, a telephone, connected directly 
with the desk of the Star’s city editor, 
and, for Cameron, enthroned 
in it, a weary revolving chair, 
creaked desperately on its rusty hinges 
as he swung around to fling what he 
had to say first at one and then at an- 
other of the men 
itting on soap boxes, 
and anything else that woul 


1 ‘ 
Who sat 


that 


who surrounded him, 


broken chairs, 


1 hold them. 
Easy on him, Otis,” said Sam Har- 
ris, of the Clarion, the head- 
quarters crowd and a veteran of thirty- 
three, who had been lighting off promo- 
tion to a desk job, with regular hours, 
for three years. “All that stuff won't 
last. Isn’t it a comfort to have a man 
over there who’s straight ?” 

“Pifle!’’ said Cameron disgustedly. 
“He’s straight enough, | 
what's the good? They'll use him, and 
make a cloak of him, and the graft’ll go 
on just the same. A 
might as well be crooked as be a fool, 
I can see them going off 


dean of 


guess, but 


commissioner 


1 


like t ‘hap. 
into dark corners and shedding tears of 
joy over him!” 

“LT like his military idea, myself,” said 


Guernsey, of the Monitor. “It'll do the 
force !o Army discipline— 


make the cops feel proud of their uni- 


of good, 
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form and themselves. I’m going to 
hold off and see if he don’t make good. 
He’s respectable, anyhow, just as Har- 
ris says. An’ it’s a relief.” 

Cameron got up. “Ii he wants a 
scrap, I’m here to see he gets it,” he 
announced belligerently. ‘“‘No one’s go- 
ing to censor my news but my city edi- 
tor. He’s paid for it—and I'm paid to 
see that he gets a chance to do it. Right 
now I’m going over and see if they’ve 
got a steer on that robbery up in Pur- 
sell’s place. And if they haven’t—weli, 
I’m going to do some sleuthing myself. 
Make yourself at home—and lock the 
door when you go out.” 

He left a buzz of talk behind him 





“and walked slowly across the street to 


the big white building that was the 
nerve center of the whole police force. 
Blaine had gone home long ago; there 
were no lights in the offices of the ad- 
ministrative heads of the department. 
But down below, in the detective bureau 
and the other rooms, where the work 
of keeping the peace of the city was 
done, men were at their desks, waiting 
—as they might wait without a call 
throughout the night—for anything that 
might turn up. 

Cameron was thoughtful as he made 
his way through the silent corridors 
He was going out of his way to visit the 
detective bureau at all. His paper 
would be satisfied if, like the yawning 
policemen detailed to duty through the 


he waited 


night, for news to come to 
him. But Cameron was not of the sort 
who are willing to wait. 

To his surprise. there was a little stir 
in the detective bureau when he went 
in. A young man in the panoply of 
opera or theater was talking excitedly 
to the desk lieutenant, who seemed 
more interested in the grtuinted interjec- 
tions of a plain-clothes man who leaned 
comfortably over the rail before the 
desk. Cameron’s eves went to the de- 
tective before he noticed the citizen. 

“Hello, Brit,” he said amiably. Then 
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he started, for he had recognized in the 
excited youth Lester Pursell—heir of 
the house of Pursell, and, more particu- 
larly, of the widow of old John Pur- 
sell, the loss of whose diamonds was 
at the time engaging the attention of 
the police force and the newspapers. 

Britt grinned at the reporter, then 
drew young Pursell to one side. Cam- 
eron advanced to the desk and smiled 
at the gray-haired lieutenant. 

“T seem to have stumbled into some- 
thing, Johnny,” he said delightedly. 
“Come across. What’s doing?” 

“Ain't nothing doing,” retorted 
Byrnes. “Clear out a bit, will you, 
Otis? You know the new order—we 
can’t discuss a case that isn’t finished. 
I'll pass the time of day with you when 
I’m through with this business.’’ 

Cameron was surprised. He hadn’t 
realized that Blaine’s new rules were to 
be applied so quickly and so strictly, 
even when he had sallied forth to chal- 
lenge the authority of the new cominis- 
sioner. But there was nothing to do 
but beat a retreat as graceful as was 
possible in the circumstances. He 
walked out slowly, trying to hear what 
Pursell and the detective were saying. 
But Britt, who had more to justify his 
plain clothes and his rating as a detec- 
tive than some of his fellows, grinned 
at him openly and silenced Pursell un- 
til Cameron was in the corridor again. 

Once there Cameron reviewed with 
a rush what he knew of the Pursell 
robbery. The facts were few and sim- 
ple. Mrs. Pursell had worn her jewels 
at the opera. Returning, escorted by 
her sen, she had taken them off, put 
them in the specially made jewel ca 
in which they always reposed when not 
in use, and laid them down on her 
dressing table, intending later to put 
them in the safe in her bedroom. Ten 
minutes later she had missed them, and 
her maid, the only servant who could 
have reached her bedroom, had not been 
out of her sight. 











The Man 





he knew. 


He 
Pursell’s presence meant only one thing 


meditated on what 
—Britt or one of the other  plain- 
clothes men working on the case had a 
clew and was about to make an arrest, 
if it had not already been made. Per- 
haps the jewels had been recovered and 
young Pursell was there to identify 


them. Even the surmise was a good 
story. And in five minutes he was tele- 


phoning what he knew, while the other 
reporters, since they worked under an 
ironclad agreement to share all news, 
were listening eagerly and preparing to 
send the same word to their own of- 
fices. 

“If there’s been an arrest, it’s not 
here,” said Cameron when he had fin- 
ished with the telephone. “Might be 
at one of the stations, of course—but 
you'd think they’d bring the chap down 
here right away. Something smells 
funny to me. And Johnny Byrnes is 
like a-clam. Get back here as soon as 
you've phoned.” 

He stayed alone, chewing nervously 
on the end of an unlighted cigar for a 
minute or two after the other reporters 
had scattered to their own direct tele- 
phones. Then his face cleared sud- 
denly, and he got up and went back to 
headquarters. In the corridor outside 
the detective bureau he paused, a hun- 
dred paces away from the open door. 
He could hear excited voices—the light 
tones of Pursell, the deeper notes of 
Britt and Byrnes—but he could make 


out nothing of what was being said. 
Still he waited where he was. His ap- 


pearance in the room would end what- 
ever conversation was being held, and 
his object now was to have that over 
with as soon as might be. For dimly 
he was beginning to see the solution of 
the little mystery; the only one that was 
possible. 

One look at young Pursell’s face 
when, with Britt by his side, he came 
out was enough to confirm his guess. 
sritt’s face showed something, too— 
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elation, tempered by a sort of scornful 
amusement. That faded as the detec- 
tive saw Cameron. He scowled at the 
reporter, ; 

“You're too smart!’ he remarked as 
he passed. But his tone wasn’t an un- 
friendly one, for Britt and Cameron 
had worked together more than once. 

“Thanks!” said Cameron, and van- 
ished, running hard for his telephone 
again. And this time, through the op- 
erator of the Star’s switchboard, he got 
connection with the Pursell house. 

“No; 1 must talk to Mrs. Pursell her- 
self,’ Cameron said, while the other 
men, back from their own telephoning, 
listened in amazement. “No, I can’t 
say who it is. Mrs. Pursell will un- 
derstand, I think.’’ 

“They answered right away—at mid- 
he said parenthetically to the 
while he waited. “Something 
doing—— _ Hello, hello! Is this Mrs. 
Pursell? I’m sorry to disturb you, Mrs. 
Pursell, again, but you understand. No, 
nothing wrong. The matter is in your 
hands, of course. I just wished to be 
sure that you did not intend to take any 
action——” 

Suddenly his face lighted up and his 
eyes danced. He waved his free hand 
wildly in the air. 

“Oh, of course, Mrs. Prusell. There 
was no robbery—you found the jewels 
in your Own room, to-night—after the 
first message. Yes, I understand. Mr. 
Pursell is on his way home now. Who 
am I? Mr. Cameron, of the Star, Mrs. 
Pursell. I beg your pardon, I never 
said that I was calling from police head- 
quarters. No—dquite impossible. I’m 
sorry. Good-by.” 

He jumped up, to execute a dance of 
triumph on the bare floor of the room. 

“Get it?’ he cried. “It was sonny 
who had the sparklers all the time! 
Too bad to fool her that way—but if 
they were going to cover it up it was 
the only way to get it. I was sure of 
it as soon as I saw him come out with 


night,” 
others 
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Britt. They must have scared the life 
out of him over there. Oh, what a 
story! We can’t say he did it, of course 
—but there’s nothing to stop us from 
printing that the jewels were found in 
her own room and that sonny was 
down having a session with Johnny 
Byrnes just before they were found. 
And I guess we can trust the gentle 
reader to work out the connection. 

“And she wanted to know if it could 
be kept out of the paper!’ he continued 
delightedly, as the other men scattered 
again to their telephones, after,a min- 
ute of furious questioning for such de- 
tails as he had. “If I hadn’t cut her 
off she’d have been offering me money. 
It’s tough on her, at that.” 

Some hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers did work out the connection be- 
tween the visit of young Pursell to 
headquarters and the recovery of his 
mother’s jewels the next day. That 
gilded youth was consigned to regions 
where the lure of the white lights and 
the green tables of the gambling houses 
was less potent, and Hugh Blaine set 
to work to find out how the story had 
leaked. He had little trouble in doing 
that. And Cameron, summoned 
office, did not even take the trouble to 
deny that he had lighted on the clew 
that led to the revelation. 

al pretty obvious, 
sioner,” he said. ‘“4d’ve been 
here too long not to get onto that. 

“You know my views on such cases,”’ 
said Blaine stiffly. “If the police are to 
do their work, they must not be ham- 
pered by premature revelation of the 
means they adopt to trace criminals and 
recover stolen property. You stand, in 
relation to the police, exactly as a war 
correspondent does to an army. He is 
not allowed to send out information 





to his 


commis- 
around 
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was 


that can be of service to the enemy. 
And in this case you aggravated your 
offense by representing yourself to Mrs. 
Pursell as being connected with the de- 
partment 


” 
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“T did not,” said Cameron, flushing 
angrily. “It wasn’t my business to cor- 
rect her, if she thought I was—and as 
soon as she asked me who I| was | told 
her.” 

“That’s a subterfuge,” said Blaine, 
still angry. “In any case, Mr. Cam- 
eron, | have asked the editor of your 
paper to assign another man to work 
here, and I have given orders that you 
are not to be admitted to any of the 
bureaus, and that no news is to be given 
to you.” 


Cameron fought Blaine for a week. 
The Star reluctantly gave him that 
much time to try to beat the commis- 
sioner’s ruling. 

“We see it isn’t your 
said Turner, his city editor. 
got to get the news. And 
down on you, you can’t 
course, we appreciate that it’s 
unfair and all that, but J 

A week was enough. When it was 
over Cameron was taken off the 
quarters retail and set to general work. 
He loathed the change, even though his 
salary was raised as a salve. His heart 
vas in the police work, and, like many 


fault, Otis,” 
“But we've 
if Blaine’s 
get it. O 


rh 


beastly 





head- 





other reporters, he was a reformer in 
his leisure moments. He understood 
the police situation as few laymen i 


n 
the city did, and with the approach of 
a municipal campaign and the regular 
quadrennial effort to turn the ring out 
of office and clean up the city, he had 
been anticipating a busy summer of 
work that he could do with 
hearted enthusiasm. Naturally he hated 
Blaine and vowed dire vengeance upon 
the man who had thrust him into the 
outer darkness of general news report- 


1 
whoie- 


ing. 

As if to mock him, moreover, the pot 
of police corruption, which is nearly 
always simmering on the fire in New 
York, boiled over just after Blaine had 
driven him from headquarters. The 
reform district attorney, Hay, already 














beginning to make a record upon which 
he expected to receive the reform nomi- 
nation for mayor in the fall, laid bare 
many facts as to gambling and the pay- 
ments made for protection to the police 
by the big gamblers, and Blaine, with- 
out interference from the ring, set to 
work to clean up the white-light dis- 
trict. Secarcely a day passed without 
the firing of a big gun from headquar- 
iers. Inspectors were degraded; cap- 
tains were shifted from the luxury of 
the Tenderloin to the bucolic calm of 
Staten Island and South Brooklyn, and 
the force was in turmoil. 

“Just my rotten luck!’ Cameron com- 

inented bitterly. “Here’s this dub ac- 
tually beginning to make good and do 
the things he ought to do, and I’m out 
of it.” 
“FHe’s keeping us busy, all right,” said 
ris of the Clarion, appreciatively. 
le’s straight, just as I told you, Otis, 
and he’s them worried. Putting 
Dick Burton in charge uptown was the 
best thing he could have done. They 
can’t touch Burton. He’s proved it 
half a dozen times, and they don’t even 
try any more. And Burton’s clamped 
the lid down tight on the Tenderloin. 
Ile didn’t have to close the gamblers up 
even—they turned and ran as soon as 
he was appointed.” 

“Tlow the dickens is it they’re letting 
him do it?” asked Cameron. “Bing- 
ham didn’t do half as much—and the 
ring got rid of him—even with a mayor 
who wants to back him.” 

“He sticks to the one track,” said 
Ilarris. “If he spread himseif, he 
might give them a chance. And they 
can’t fire him for any little thing. I’m 
pretty sure they’re after him—but what 
can they do? If they drop him they’ve 
got to give a reason—or else they'll lose 
the election sure. And if they let him 
keep on—and especially in the Tender- 
loin—they won’t get the money to run 
the campaign. It’s the money from the 
big gamblers that they’re counting on 
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for the campaign—and if they’re not 
running they won't pay. It’s a case of 
being between the devil and the deep, 
blue sea, if you ask me.” 

“They'll get Burton,” predicted Cam- 
“Somehow—somewhen—but 
They’ve got to—or quit 


And they never did 


eron. 
they'll do it. 
without a fight. 
that yet.” 

“They never had to buck a straight 
district attorney and a straight police 
commissioner at the same time be- 
fore,” said Harris. ‘At least~not for 
a long time.” 

“Just the same, something’s going to 
break,” said Cameron. ‘‘Me—I’m go- 
ing to watch Blaine. And my little 
knife is all sharp and ready for him, 
too.” 

But for a long time Cameron’s watch- 
fulness brought him no return. The 
police pot had boiled over; now it went 
back to its gentle simmering again. 
Uptown, Burton, model policeman, 
ruled with an iron hand, and the big 
gamblers and lawbreakers lay quiet and 
supine under his rule. Their quies- 
cence, in fact, was the one thing that 
encouraged Cameron to maintain his 
watch. It wasn’t natural. 

It was in a quarter where he least ex- 
pected it that he finally came upon the 
hint that set him to work. Drawn to 
the far places of the Bronx in pursuit 
of a man who had to be interviewed, 
he stopped, on his way back, to call 
upon old Martens, who had been cap- 
tain of the precinct in which he had 
gained his first experience as a police 
reporter, now exiled to the Bronx be- 
cause he could by no means endure 
Blaine’s notions of military discipline. 
And, naturally enough, he fell to dis- 
cussing the police situation with the old 
captain, 

“Huh!” the veteran grunted disdain- 
fully, in reply to some remark about 
the way Blaine had cleaned the Ten- 
derloin. “You falling for that, too?’ 
“Every one knows it,” said Cameron 
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in surprise. “Burton’s 
can depend on.” 

“Sure he is,” said Martens. ‘Sure! 
But say, did you ever hear of Jerry 
Coogan’s place? It’s not in Burton’s 
district, and it’s running.” 

“You're asleep at the switch,” said 
Cameron. “Slade dropped in himself 
a month ago and found it as dead as 
Wall Street on Sunday.” 

“Sure he did,” said Martens. “He’d 
find it the same way to-night, too. But 
say, you know Tim Reilley, don’t you? 
Well, you go see Tim. Get him to take 
you in there with him. He’ll do it. 

“No—not a word more,” said Mar- 
tens in reply to all of Cameron’s ex- 
cited questions. “You'll have to find 
out the rest yourself. Find out how 
it is that Coogan’s place hasn't been 
reported to headquarters—if it hasn’t. 
Find out how it is that he can keep 
open, when Smiley’s and Paltz’s and all 
the others are closed.” 

Cameron went to work joyously upon 
the hint. The mere fact that a gam- 
bling house was open was not in itself 
particularly exciting. That one place 
should be allowed to run where others 
were closed was more significant; but, 
in the end, it was something in the way 
Martens had spoken that did most to 
convince Cameron that he was on the 
trail of a good story. At the office he 
had no trouble in getting permission to 
drop other work and confine himself to 
the one yarn, and that very night he 
conlirmed Martens’ tip that Coogan was 
really open—and that without the aid of 
Tim Reilley. He felt that he would 
Reilley lates, and held him in re- 





one cop you 


need 
serve. 
Coogan had no need to maintain a 
house within easy reach of Broadway. 
His clients were few, but they were 
select. They were men rated in Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s—or the sons of men 
with such rating—and the losses of 
one or two of them in a single evening 
were often enough to pay Coogan’s 
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heavy expenses for a month. The com- 
mon run of those seeking excitement 
Coogan had never welcomed. Not for 
them did his champagne flow freely, 
nor his French chef toil. And naturally 
there was nothing conspicuous about 
the house he used to conduct his busi- 
ness. 

Two hours’ observation, from ten 
o'clock to midnight, convinced Cameron 
that the place was open. In that time 
half a dozen men passed in; not one 
came out. And Cameron noticed, too, 
that the fixed-post policeman who stood 
within fifty yards of the house was 
watching it as closely as himself, and 
that, when the sergeant, making his 
rounds, approached, he and the man on 
post stood chatting for two or three 
minutes, with their eyes on the inno- 
cent brownstone front of the house. 

For three more nights he waited and 
watched, making sure that his first ob- 
servation had been correct, and wait 
ing, too, for the turn of Jerry Mahoney 
to make the round that included. that 
post. Jerry Mahoney, sergeant now 
was an old friend, and when he passe 
the patrolman on post and 
slowly on toward the next post, on the 
fourth night, Cameron fell into step 
beside him. 

“Hello, Jerry,” he said. “Haven't 
they made you a lieutenant yet?” 

Mahoney winked at him. 

“Quit yer kidding, Otis,” he re- 
marked. “What’s doing, that you're 
around here ?” 

“Just taking a walk for my health, 
Jerry. Say, I thought Coogan’s place 
was closed ’” 

“Ain't -it?” 
cently. 

“Be good, Jerry,” urged Cameron, 
with a laugh. “I wouldn’t hurt you— 
you know that. But down at headquar- 
ters they say it’s reported closed.” 

“IT don’t see my reports after they 
leave the captain to go downtown,” said 
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Walket 


asked Mahoney inno- 














Jerry musingly. “So I couldn’t tell you 
what the report is, Otis.” 

Cameron looked around quickly. 
They were alone on a deserted block. 

“Here's a tip—for you and Steve 
Yerkes both,” he said. “I’m after Coo- 
It’s running, and I know 
it as well as you do. I don’t say you 
can close it—I know the ropes. But if 
it isn’t being reported, on paper, as 
open, you'd better see that it is—un- 
less you want a new captain in this pre- 
cinct.” 


‘5 
*So-0, 


gan’s place. 


said the sergeant. “I been 
wondering when one of you fly report- 
ers would drop around here and start 
making trouble. Go ahead, Otis. And 
Yerkes would say the same. You won’t 
That’s all I’m saying.” 

And he winked at Cameron, who 
winked back and turned the next cor- 
ner, leaving the sergeant to finish his 
rounds. 

Mahoney had apparently told him 
nothing. But they had been using a 
language both understood thoroughly, 
and Cameron knew that Captain 
precinct reports had duly re- 
‘orded the fact that Coogan’s place was 
running. It is impossible for a gam- 
bling house to be open or for a saloon 
to do business in prohibited hours in 
New York without the instant knowl- 
edge of the police, even if the law- 
breaking place is a new one. For a 
house like Coogan’s, registered and 
listed for special attention, a word more 
emphatic than impossible might be used 
were there one. 

Already, in a measure, Cameron had 
He knew that Coogan’s was 
running, and that it was running be- 
cause some one superior in authority to 
Yerkes wanted it to run. With that 
for a basis, he could print a story that 
would start a lot of trouble for Blaine 
and for others. But he wanted more. 
And he went next to Tim Reilley. 
Reilley held no city office, yet police- 
men, when they met him, saluted. He 


hurt us, 


te ae 
Yerkes 


his story. 
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had never been a candidate for any 
elective office, and yet at conventions, to 
which he was never a delegate, news- 
paper men who wanted to know what 
was coming next always swarmed about 
him. Vaguely, he in politics.” 
lor Cameron, who had once been in a 
position to connect him with an ugly 
scandal and had let the chance pass, 
Reilley would do much. It was pre- 
cisely because he recognized his value 
as a source of news that Cameron had 
spared him. Now Reilley, without de- 
mur, passed him into Coogan’s place. 

“It’s not for me they’re holding off,” 
he had said, when Cameron approached 
him. “Me friends are underneath just 
now, and I’m waiting. Sure Ill take 
yein. But I'll do no more than that for 
you. Ye’ll have to find out what’s hid 
for yourself.” 

Cameron hadn't’ spent his years at 
headquarters without acquiring an ex- 
tensive acquaintance among the fol- 
lowers of certain illicit trades. And his 
eyes, while he was in Coogan’s place, 
were far more for the faro dealers and 
the rulers of the roulette wheels than 
for Coogan’s magnificent furnishings 
and pictures. He knew most of the 
men by sight, and one, to his delight, by 
his record as well—a record that was 
contained in the Bertillon gallery at 
headquarters. For him, after he had 
left the house with Reilly, he waited 
patiently. 

“Didn’t know you were in town, Fal- 
lon,” he said amiably, when the faro 
dealers emerged into the chill dawn at 
six o’clock. 

Fallon started at the voice at his 
elbow. “\Who the dickens are you?” he 
asked, before recognition came into his 


a 
Vas 


eyes. 
“You know all you need to know 
about me, Fallon,’ said Cameron. 
“Pretty nice way to make a living. 
You lie up all day, and I suppose you 
live right around here. Britt thinks 
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you're in South America still. 
glad to hear where you are, I guess. 

“What do you want?” said Fallon 
harshly. “1 can’t do business with 
Britt, and you know it.” 

“1 do,” said Cameron, smiling. “And 
I happen to know he’s got the evidence 
in that little job he wanted you for.” 

This was not true, but there was no 
W 4A for Fallon to tell that. 
of the hunted animal grew more plain 
in kis eyes. 

“Well, what do you want?” said Fal- 
lon again. 

“A little talk with you,” said Cam- 
eron. “Nothing that’ll hurt you. I 
want to know who gets the money Coo- 
gan’s paying for protection—and how. 
And lll cover you—and cal! Britt off. 
You'd better drift out of town, though.” 

“You want me to squeal on Coogan, 
eh?” said Fallon. “I can’t de 
don’t know. Except that it’s not the 
captain or his wardman. There hasn’t 
been a cop inside the place since I’ve 
been dealing—and that’s two months. 
Except for Slade’s raid.” 


He pie -d at the memory of the 
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raid by a deputy mora ere cio of po- 
“sage which Coogan had been warned 
in ample time remove every bit of 
evidence of gambling. 

“You'd better remember s omething, 
said Cameron icily. “I mean business, 
Fallon. And you don’t as to make 
any mistakes, either—because I'll find 
you do, and I'll get you.” 

a thine.’ Fallon burst 
out. “Ex Coogan has a 
bank account downtown—in the Fif- 
teenth National. It’s in the name of 
Oliver Burrows. Never mind how I 
got that. It’s straight. And if that 


isn’t enough, go ah 


out if 


don’t know 
-ept—well, 


g ‘ad—do your worst. 
Ii’7ll all J can tell you—because it’s all 
{ know.” 

“Reckon it is,” said Cameron, after 
a moment, in which his eyes held the 
gambler’s steadily. “All right; trot 
along, Fallon. Say, so far as I know, 
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sritt’s forgotten you. We always did 
fight about that job. I said you did it 
—he said you didn’t. Guess | was 
right. But you needn't tell me so, 
S’long.” j 

Hie slept from seven o’clock until 
eleven, and then went downtown and 
to the Star office, because he needed 
help. Turner, hearing what he had dis- 
covered already, was enthusiastic. 

“Great!” he exclaimed. “Write iwo 
columns” 

He rubbed his hands together hap- 
pily, and never saw Cameron’s stare of 
amazed indignation. 

“That’s great stuff!’ he went on. 
“You haven't heard the latest, I gue 
Blaine seems to have been running 
against trouble with the politici 
And he and Hay are going to work to- 
gether. Blaine’ going to turn the dis- 
trict attorney loose in the department— 
and if Hay’ 
Blaine on as 


; elected mayor he’s to kee 
yolice commissioner in. 
turn. If the ‘tries to ‘ms Blaine, 
Blaine will defy *him—and it uld be 
suicide for them to turn on | bs 
not very strong for either Hay or 
Blaine, and this gives youac 
show that Blaine’s been asleep at the 
switch,” 
“Maybe it does—but not just 

said Cameron grimly. “The story is 
the real thing, Turner, and when I get 
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ready to write it’s going to be neal 
two pages than two columns. The bare 
fact that Coogan’s is running is a good 
story. But that’s only the beginning. 
Yerkes knows it’s running—ai 1d he’s 
reported it. He isn’t getting the graft. 
Maybe it’s his inspector—but I don’t 
think so, because captains are reporting 
direct to headquariers. See the point: 
Some one at headquarters is getting the 
graft—some one who’s big enough to 
order Yerkes to leave the place alone.” 
“Uh-huh,” grunted Turner, begin- 








ning to see ‘what lay behind. 
“We've got on a trail that leads all 
the way up at last,” 


said Cameron. “To 














the man higher up—the man even 
Lexow couldn’t reach. If we printed 
what we know now it would finish it!” 

“Lord, yes,” said Turner excitedly. 
“Vou’re dead right, Otis. But, man 
alive, who do you think you're going to 
get?’ 

“] don’t know,” said Cameron 
gravely. “But if our Wall Street peo- 
ple have any pull at all with the Fif- 
teenth National crowd, I'll know a lot 
more this afternoon than I do now.” 

“I'll put ‘em under your orders,” 
aid Turner, and reached for his desk 
telephone. 

The Star had many connections in 
the financial district. And when Cam- 
eron, with Bruce, the financial expert 
if the paper, dropped into the bank 
hat afternoon they had letters from 
lients far more influential than “Oliver 
Burrows” could possibly be. 

“T know all about your rules and the 
ethics of your profession,” said Cam- 
eron to Vice President Andrews of the 


bank. “But this is a special case. 
Ve’re going to get what we’re after, 
inyhow—all you can do is to make it 


isier for us. And I don’t suppose this 

bank is especially anxious to have it 
known that one of the most notorious 
gamblers in the country is among its 
depositors.” 
“Vou said it, Cameron,” remarked 
ruce, with a smile. “They like the 
.ccount, all right—but they don’t want 
it known.” 

“All this is very surprising—very,” 
said Andrews. “If you will let me try 
to verify the fact that .Burrows and 
Coogan are one and the same man, 
however, I will see what I can do for 
you.” 

“Take all 
Andrews,” 
understand, of course, 
attorney, if the evidence I have is pre- 
sented to him, will undoubtedly sub- 
peena you, and require the production 
of any books and papers bearing on the 
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the time you want, Mr. 
said Cameron. “But you 
that the district 
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case. That means publicity—a lot of 
it. Whereas, if you tell me, I think 
things can be arranged so that the evi- 
dence can be obtained in other ways. 
When you have the facts, it’s pretty 
asy to prove them in one of half a 
dozen ways.” 

It was that argument that finally 
hammered down the last objections of 
the banker. And Cameron, late that 
afternoon, emerged from the bank with 
a story that staggered him. There were 
odds and ends of information still to 
be picked up, and that kept him busy 
until well into the night. But he wasn’t 
worried. The safe—and 
there was no danger that another paper 
would get it ahead of the Siar. It was 
a great story and an absolute beat. 

He wrote it at home next morning, 
because he didn't want to be disturbed 
while he worked. And he needed no 
instructions. That story would be 
printed as he wrote it, and he was sure 


Was 


story 


of all the space he cared to fill. 
“Three o’clock,” he said, as he got up 


and stretched his arms after he had 
written the last page. “Good enough! 
I suess I'll drop down and have some 
fun with Blaine. Gad! If he only 


knew! But he will—when he picks up 
the Star in the morning.” 

The manuscript bulged out his breast 
pocket as he walked leisurely down to 
headquarters. 

“Tf I told him the whole story, there 


isn’t a thing he could do to stop me,” he 


thought happily. “And he had _ the 
nerve to throw me out of my job!” 


and waited for the 
room after he had 
sent in his card, he found his resent- 
ment taking wings. He wondered why 
it didn’t make him angry to be held up. 
It didn’t. He felt at peace with all the 
world, and more particularly with 
Blaine, whose own peace he meant to 
And his geniality 
greeting 


But, as he sat 
summons to Blaine’s 


shatter so rudely. 


survived even Blaine’s icy 


when he was finally admitted. 








“Just called to pay my respects, com- 


missioner,” he said heartily. “I was 
taking a look at the boys. This place 
was a sort of home to me, you 


know.” 

“I’m very busy,” said Blaine coldly. 
“I supposed that you were calling on 
business. I have regular times for see- 
ing the men on duty here, you know. 
Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“You might give my regards to Oli- 
ver Burrows the next time you see 
him,” said Cameron easily, though he 
was watching Blaine’s eyes keenly. 

“Burrows? Oliver Burrows?” said 
Blaine, looking puzzled—honestly puz- 
zled, Cameron saw with surprise. “I 
don’t think I know the name- 

In the back of Cameron’s mind a 
small doubt began to take form. He 
looked less easy, and he leaned forward 
nervously, eagerly. 

“My mistake, I guess,” he said. “‘T 
thought you knew him. But there is 
something, though, I doubt whether 
you'll care to tell me. It’s said on pretty 
good authority that Coogan’s place is 
running. That’s in Yerke’s precinct, 
you know———” 

Blaine laughed. 

“There’s nothing in that,’ he 
confidently. “Captain Yerkes has re- 
ported that there gambling 
houses open in his precinct, and that 
is a listed house, marked for special ob 
servation and a weekly report. I have 
every confidence in Captain Yerkes. 
Moreover, Deputy Commissioner Slade 
visited the house himself a few weeks 
ago, with his own men from headquar- 
ters.” 

He leaned back in his chair 
looked at Cameron triumphantly. The 
reporter was thinking hard. Blaine 
wasn’t acting as he should have acted. 
He felt uneasily that some part of his 
structure was in danger of collapse. 
And suddenly he determined to throw 
his cards on the table. 

“You’ve been misinformed by some 
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are no 


and 
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one,” he said curtly. “I was in Coo- 
gan’s place less than a week ago—and 
it was running. And if you never heard 
of Oliver Burrows, how is it that his 
bank has paid a check drawn by him 
and indorsed by you?” 

laine was on his feet menacingly in 
a second. 

“You're insulting, sir!” he exclaimed. 
“T deny your right to ask me such a 
question in such a way 4s 

“And I assert the right, because Bur- 
rows is the name used by Jerry Coogan, 
the gambler, to conceal his bank ac- 
count,” said Cameron hotly. ‘I’m serv- 
ing the public—and thé public’s got a 
right to know why the police commis- 
sioner is taking checks from Jerry Coo- 
gan!” 

Blaine was speechless with anger for 





a moment. 

“T cashed that check 
Slade,” he managed to 
finally. ‘I remember it now.” 

He picked up his telephone, and, be- 
fore Cameron could stop him, was 
speaking into it. 
fi he said, ‘ask Commissioner 
Slade to step here.” 

‘Lord—lI see it all now!” cried Cam- 
eron, who had jumped up, as excited as 
Blaine himself. “I might have guessed 
You got the check from 


for Commis- 
say 


c 1oner 


“Offiee,”’ 


it was a plant. 
Slade ?” 

“Certainly I did,” said Blaine. “And 
he'll tell you so!” 

“A check to bearer!” said Cameron 
half to himself. “I doubt if he’ll tell 
me anything of the sort.” He crossed 
to Blaine. “Go easy, now,” he said in 
a low tone. “Don’t fly off the handle, 
whatever Slade says. And get rid of 
him as soon as you can.” 


Slade—who had survived three of 


Blaine’s predecessors—came into the 
room breezily. He nodded to Cameron. 
“Want me, chief?” he said to Blaine. 
“T just wanted to ask you if you re- 
membered getting me to cash a check 
for you after banking hours a week or 

















so ago, Slade,” he said. “You were 
short—and asked me if I could have 
the money ready before you got the 
check ?” 

“Seems to me I do,” said Slade, after 
a quick look at Cameron. “What’s the 
matter—check no good?” 

He laughed. So did Blaine, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Good as gold,” said Blaine. ‘Do 
you remember whose check it was? 
Who drew it?” 

“I don’t exactly,” said Slade. “There 
were two or three checks that I got 
about that time—and | didn’t notice the 
I paid more attention to 


Was 


signatures. 
the men who gave them to me. 
it made out to my order ‘ 





Suddenly Cameron broke in. 

“Oh, what’s the use of this?” he said. 
“Cut out’ your teamwork. I'm onto the 
game. I want to talk to the commis- 
sioner, Slade. Then you and he can 
get together.” 

Slade, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
turned to leave the room, after one look 
at Blaine’s bewildered face. 


“Lord, man, don’t you see what 
you're up against?’ said Cameron 
when they were alone. “You heard 


Slade. He wouldn’t admit he’d given 
you that check—Burrows’ check—be- 
fore me. It’s a plant—a trap. They 
ineant you to be caught with the goods 
You fell right 


+P 


—with Coogan’s check. 
into it. You indorsed the check—— 
“Et, 
me,” said Blaine angrily. 
the money 
“How can you prove that?’ asked 
Cameron. “Yours is the only name on 
it—and Slade’s word is 
yours if he denies giving you the check. 
Better—the check’s against you.” 


confound it, Slade gave it to 
“T gave him 





as good as 


The color faded from Blaine’s face. 
“Why—it’s incredible! | 
heard of such a thins!” he cried. 

scoundrels ig 
“It’s the system you told the boys 


never 
“The 
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didn’t exist,” said Cameron evenly. 
“Well?” 

“There must be some way to beat 
them,” said Blaine. He looked at Cam- 
eron helplessly, seeming to forget their 
quarrel. 

“That’s what I’m trying to figure 
out,” said Cameron. “I owe you an 
apology, Blaine. They made me think 
you were crooked. And say, if they 
did that to me, what chance have you 
got with the man in the street?” 

For a long minute there was silence 
in the room. 

“By Jove, I think I’ve got it!” cried 
Cameron at last. “There ts a chance. 
They're not ready to spring this yet— 
and they don’t want me to do it, any- 
how. Will you play up to me? Lis- 
ten, now!” 

Kor five minutes he spoke earnestly, 
and in a low tone. Blaine, listening in- 
tently, nodded from time to time. 

“All right,” Cameron said, winding 
up. “You understand? Then write 


that note—and then send for Slade. 
Watch me. We've got no time to re- 


hearse this.” 

“But will it work?” protested Blaine. 
“Slade knows I’m straight j 

“He doesn’t know that I am, does he 
—or that | know you are?” countered 
Cameron. ‘Act as if you were scared 
—he’ll fall for that. He'll think you 
see the trap and that you’re willing to 
get out of it any way you can.” 

Cameron watched Blaine closely as 
he sent for Slade. 

“You'll do,” he said approvingly. 
“You look just like a dog caught kill- 
ing. sheep. All ready. Here he comes.” 

He was by the door as Slade came in, 
passing him. 

“Fix it up any way you like,” he 
called insultingly to Blaine. “I don’t 
care how you get it—as long as you 
come across by ten o’clock—or half 
past, at the latest.” 

Once outside the building Cameron 
moved swiftly, for there was much to 
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keep him busy. He had to make sure, 
first, that he was not being watched by 
Slade’s plain-clothes men—for it would 
have been dangerous to his plans had 
Slade been able to discover that he had 
sent a note io District Attorney Hay. 
He had to see Hay, too, and for the in- 
terview he chose to hire a room in a 
great hotel, under an assumed name— 
reasoning that in that way he was most 
likely to make it impossible for Slade to 
know that he and the district attorney 
had met. 

Also he had ruefully to slash the 
wonderful story he had already written 
to pieces. But there was comfort, as 
he did that, in the thought that a story 
even better would take its place—if 
all went well. 

His talk with Hay was brief and to 
the point, and, when it was over, Cam- 
eron felt hugely relieved. He need no 
longer cast a veil of secrecy over his 
movements, and a little before ten he 
walked openly into Steve Yerkes’ po- 
lice station, and asked for the captain. 

“Well?” said Yerkes, who knew him 
of old. 

“I’m going around to Coogan’s place 
with you, Steve,” said Cameron. “Take 
a look at this.” 

He handed the captain the note that 
Blaine had given him, and Yerkes, after 
reading it through twice, got up and 
slipped his uniform coat off his broad 
shoulders. 

“Right!” he said, when he was in 
plain clothes. “I'll pick up a few men 
outside. No chance of a leak then. 
We'll take a walk.” 

“We can get a taxi if we go this 
way,” said Cameron, when they were 
in the street, and Yerkes nodded. 

One by one Yerkes picked up four 
policemen, and, just as the distant light 
on the top of the Metropolitan Tower 
winked out the silent proclamation of 
ten o’clock the car drew up to Coo- 
gan’s dark and seemingly deserted 
house. 


Yerkes sprang out swiftly and, 
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with Cameron at his heels, ran up the 
steps. He rang in peculiar fashion— 
two long rings and then one short, and 
Cameron grinned. A grille in the door 
was opened, and two eyes peered out. 

“Oh, that you, cap?” said a hoarse 
voice. ‘Come right in. You’re quite 
a stranger. Other gentleman with you? 
All right.” 

The door was opened, and Yerkes 
moved to enter clumsily, so that he 
pushed the door wide open. Cameron, 
right behind the captain, but facing the 
street, saw three dark figures spring up 
the steps, after a quick rush from the 
alley across the street, in which they 
had been hiding. They were outlined 
for a moment in the stream of light 
from the open door; then they were 
crowding in. 

“All right, judge—straight. ahead,” 
said Cameron as District Attorney Hay 
brushed by him. 

“tHere—for Heaven’s sake—what’s 
all this?’ exclaimed the doorkeeper. 
“Hey, cap—— 

“Shut your trap—it’s a pinch,” said 
Yerkes savagely. He waved his hand, 
and the police men spilled out of the cab 
and ran up the steps. 

“Cap, get outa 
wrong,” pleaded the doorkeeper. 

“Shut up, or I’ll make you!” threat- 
ened “If you yell, Vil brain 
you 

Hay, with Cameron at his heels, was 
already halfway up the stairs, and 
Yerkes sprang to follow them. He 
overtook them on the second floor, and 
turned into a brilliantly lighted room, 
whence came the click of chips and the 
whir of a roulette wheel. 

“Got to make it look like a straight 
raid,” said Cameron. ‘Our men will be 
in Coogan’s own room—through that 
door, judge.” 

One of the men who had come with 
Hay lifted a small hatchet and drove 
it into the lock of the door. The next 
moment they were inside. 


here—you’re in 


Yerkes. 

















Coogan, dumb wonder in his eyes, 
was standing by a safe. He was count- 
ing yellow-backed bills into the hands 
of Slade from a thick roll of money. 
Slade, as he saw the invaders, cursed 
furiously, and stood, rooted to the floor. 
Blaine was a few feet away, his eyes 
lighting up at the sight of Cameron and 
Hay. 

Hay took in the whole situation with 
one triumphant look. 

“T always said I’d get you, Jerry 
Coogan,” he said amiably. 

Coogan stared at him a moment; then 
he turned to Slade. 

“This is a devil of a note!” he said 
bitterly. 

“You're quite Fight, Jerry,” said Hay. 
“But don’t swear. It’s a nice little 
frame-up, isn’t it? Only it’s you and 
Slade who get caught, instead of Com- 
missioner Blaine. Caught red-handed 
in the act of bribing a public official— 
and the charge of being a common gam- 
bler for you. Yerkes is getting the evi- 
dence for that now.” 

“Got it,” said Yerkes from the door. 
“What’s next?” 

“You will put Deputy Commissioner 
Slade under arrest,” said Blaine crisply. 
“Take him downstairs and keep him 
there—and all your other prisoners— 
until four o’clock. If any morning pa- 
per but the Star gets this story, I'll see 
that you’re broke. I'll make the charge 
against Slade myself.” 
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“That's good business,” said Hay. 
“We owe Cameron a beat for this, 
Blaine. Now, then, Coogan, we’ve got 
you. I can send you away. But I’m 
not after you—except to put you out of 
business in this town. If you'll make 
a clean breast of the game you and 
Slade put up on Commissioner Blaine, 
I'll do the best I can for you. It’s that 
1 Sing Sing. I'll give you two minutes 
to decide.” 

Coogan weighed the situation for 
moment. 

“IT guess it’s up to me to come 
through,” he decided. “I’m no squealer, 
but every man’s got to look out for him- 
self. I'll give you the whole story.” 

“You see, your idea doesn’t always 
work out,” said Cameron to Blaine the 
next day, after the Star had printed his 
story. “If I’d held off this thing be- 
cause the police weren’t through with 
it—well, I guess you can see what 
would have happened.” 

“You bet I can,” said Blaine. “Say 
—lI’ve asked them to send you back 
here.” 

And, after Hay’s election as mayor 
and Blaine’s reappointment as _ police 
commissioner, Cameron still continued 
to cover headquarters for the Star. 

“Tt’s tempting,’ he said when Blaine 
offered him Slade’s place. “You're go- 
ing to be a real commissioner—the real 
man higher up. But I guess I’d rather 
write about what you do than be in it. 
I'll help—but I’ll do it that way.” 
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ODD SENTENCE FOR MURDER 


ONVICTED of killing his father, 


two years old, must sit in solitary 
He has been sentenced to life imprisonment in the 
ad — will be isolated even from his fellow con- 
This odd sentence was decreed, Judge Craig 
so that Gotherman might have an opportunity to meditate upon the 
had committed and to prepare to meet his Maker, 


the remainder of his life. 
Ohio peniten tiary, and, in 
victs for a short period each ye: 
declared, 
awful crime he 
of receiving pardon. 


Russell Gotherman, who is only twenty- 


confinement five days each year for 


in the hope 
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Tae Fearvess Mrs. GHapwick 


SENSATIONAL forgery had 

been committed in a certain 

Canadian town, and when the 

police announced that they 
had captured the criminal a huge crowd 
sought entrance to the court where the 
case was to be tried. Those who man- 
aged to squeeze themselves in were 
astonished when they saw a slim, fair- 
haired girl, with dark, alluring eyes, 
standing in the dock, for Lydia Bigley, 
aged sixteen, was the forger! 

The magistrates could hardly believe 
the evidence for the prosecution. It 
seemed incredible that such a beautiful 
girl could be an expert forger, but the 
police had accumulated all the facts, 
and there could be no doubt that the 
demure maiden who looked so modest, 
and who occasionally favored the bench 
with a soulful glance from beneath her 
long eyelashes, was the person who had 
tried to raise five thousand pounds by 
imitating a wealthy acquaintance’s sig- 
nature on a check. 

The large-hearted men who judged 
Lydia did not intend to send her to jail 
if they could help it, and after a brief 
consultation among themselves they ac- 
quitted her on the ground that she must 
have been insane when she committed 
the crime with which, she had been 
charged. 

It was a remarkable decision, and it 
did more credit to the magistrates’ 


hearts than to their heads, but Lydia’s 
magnetic eyes may have had something 
to do with her first escape from prison. 
For years afterward those fascinating 


orbs were busy at work. There were 
to be greater triumphs in store for her 
before she was run to earth. The girl 
developed into an extraordinary woman. 
When she stepped out of the dock with 
an alluring smile, her brain was busy 
evolving a method by which she could 
live luxuriously without having to work, 
and she deliberately chose a life of 
crime. For a year or two, however, 
contented herself with blackmail. 
It was always easy for her to persuade 
some rich man that she had lost her 
heart to him, then get him into a com- 
promising position, and afterward pro- 
ceed to levy blackmail as the price of 
her silence. The money so obtained 
did not provide her with more than her 
current expenses, and she was anxious 
to launch out as a society woman. 

She did not, of cotirse, confine herself 
to Canada. The rich country of the 
United States presented a promising 
field to her, and in turn she visited many 
of the principal cities, where she posed 
in turn as the daughter of a British gen- 
eral, the widow of an earl, the niece 
of a former American president, and 
so on until she had at one time or an- 
other claimed close relationship with 
many of the mighty ones of the earth. 

All this, however, only prepared 
her for the great and final swindle, and 
a very brief career as a “society clair- 
voyant” in an Ohio town was merely an 
incident. Lydia craved for really big 
money. It took an immense amount of 
hard cash to coax fashionable dresses 
and fascinating hats out of the shops, 


she 
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and she loved both. In the hour of her 
desperation, when two former victims 
declined to part with any more cash 
and her clairvoyance business was 
closed by the police, she remembered 
her first exploit in criminality, and she 
decided to chance her luck again as a 
forger. But this time she decided 
play for high stakes. She was the most 
popular lady in the district where she 
temporarily resided. She set the fash- 
ion, and she was determined to live up 
to her proud position. 

Up to this time Lydia had not found 
a man sufficiently rich to make it worth 
her while to marry. Not a few bache- 
lors had proposed to her, but there was 


to 


some thing 
SOTTIC Ing 


against every one of them, 
and it was not until she met handsome 
and popular and well-to-do Doctor Le- 
Ch veland, 


Chadwick. of 


consented to change her 


- , 1 

roy that sne 
“ 3 

name. But if 


she had been dangerous as Lydia Hig- 
ley, she was doubly so as Mrs. Leroy 
Chadwick, because her status as the 
wife of the respected practitioner gave 
her almost unlimited opportunities for 
swindling, and she took full advantage 
of them 


Her extravagance knew no bounds. 
ught on credit thousands of dol- 
th of jewelry and furs. If 


} 


| take 


lars’ wor 
she met a girl she liked, she woul 
her to Europe for a pleasure trip. Once 
she brought four young ladies with her 
to the principal 
Italian ies. The trip 

twenty thousand dollars, but it was 
not her most expensive experiment in 


| nod Dae: on 
London, Paris, and 


and German ci 


cost 


in- 


trying to get rid of money. For 

stance, she and her husband occupied a 
large house standing in its own grounds, 
which she insisted upon refurnishing, 
regardless of expense. A little later 
she decided to have it redecorated 


throughout, and she agreed to pay a 
fantastic price to the contractors on the 
understanding that they 
ished the work while she was watching 
a performance at the ! 


began and fin- 


; 
local theater! 
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They managed to keep their word, and 
Mrs. Chadwick’s house became for the 
time being a show place. 

Another of her fads was a habit of 
giving costly presents on the slightest 
provocation. To impress a local piano 
dealer with her importance she walked 
into his showroom one day and counted 
the number of instruments he hap- 
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pened to have in stock. There were 
twenty-seven of them, and Mrs. Chad- 
wick promptly gave him a list of 


twenty-seven of her friends, and told 
him to deliver one of his pianos to each 
\lthough some- 


Ise > + 
nimMents, 


with her com 


t 
} 
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thing taken aback at such an order, and 
hearing that Mrs. Leroy Chadwick al- 
ways paid for her eccentricity, the piano 


al 
word, 


dealer dared not doubt her 
to 


promised deliver the instruments 


Again she ordered a dozen costly clocks, 
one of which was made of gold, works 
and all. She kept the latter for her- 
elf and gave away the others. Het 
ervants came in for many of her gifts, 
and she decked out her cook with so 
many costly clothes that the good dame 
grew too big for her job and gave no- 
tice on the ground that the work was 
undignified and tended to ruin her 
wardrobe! 

Of course, these ventures in extrava- 





gance could not have been accomplished 
without a considerable amount of ready 
money. But this 
not last, and, no matter how beautiful 
Lydia Chadwick may have been, had 
she not been in a position to pay her 
would have spoiled 


ressing for the 


extravagance could 


tradesmen, they 
her little 
settlement of their accounts. 

Doctor Chadwick could not keep pace 
with her expenditure, and she fell back 
upon forgery. Then began 
greatest exploit, which, before it landed 


schemes by p 


she her 
her in the dock of an unsympathetic 


court, enabled her to handle 


criminal 
nearly five million dollars. 
One day she drove in a costly 


L car- 
riage, with coachman and footman in 
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attendance, to the bank, and with im- 
pressive dignity walked in and re- 
quested the manager to advance the 
modest sum-of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Naturally, the offi- 
cial asked for security. Mrs. Chadwick 
yawned and opened her purse bag. 

“T presume you have heard of my 





uncle, Mr. Andrew Carnegie?’ she 
asked sarcastically. The banker de- 


clared that he knew a great deal about 
the millionaire, whose name will forever 
be associated with Pittsburgh iron and 
free libraries. 

“Well, then,” said the lady, with her 
nose in the air, “here are two notes 
signed by him. You can see they are 
worth seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Perhaps you consider 
them sufficient security for such a paltry 
sum as I want you to lend me for a 
few weeks.” 

They were, of course, ample security, 
but the manager, a shrewd business 
man, determined to take no risks. He 
therefore politely hinted that while he 
would not dare to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the signature of the famous mil- 
lionaire, “just for form’s sake,” he 
would like to have a responsible person 
swear that the writing was Mr. Car- 
He rather expected Mrs. Chad- 


“es 


negie’s. 
wick to be offended, but she merely told 
him that the gentleman who had de- 
livered the notes to her that morning 
was still in the town. “And as he is 
Mr. Carnegie’s New York lawyer, I 
think he ought to know his handwrit- 
ing.” 

The lawyer was fetched, and he not 
only identified the signatures, but 
added the overwhelming testimony that 
he had been present himself when Mr. 
Carnegie had drawn up and signed the 
notes. After that there was nothing to 
be done but to credit Mrs. Chadwick 
with seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars and deposit the precious securi- 


ties in the safe. 
A month later the whole of the money 
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had evaporated. Clamoring tradesmen 
had to be satisfied, from 
money lenders liquidated, and scores of 
persons had to be impressed by large 
orders for various goods, for which 
cash Meanwhile the Car- 
negie notes rested securely in the strong 


lwanec 
advances 


was paid, 


room of the bank, for it was some time 
ere the manager was to know that they 
were worthless forgeries and that Mrs. 
Chadwick did not know Mr. Carnegie, 
neither had she ever seen him in her 
life! 

Mrs. Chadwick certainly displayed a 
very masculine ability in her criminal 
exploits. It was a stroke of genius to 
carry a bunch of important-looking pa- 
pers to one of the leading banks and 
hire a special safe by the year, for the 
rent of which she obtained a receipt. 


Armed with this, she was able to per- 





rich and fashionable 


she had nearly five mil- 


suade a number of 


— thas 
Americans that 


lion dollars worth of securities in the 
safe which she did not wish to dispose 
of becau 1e markets were low, and to 
sell out would have been to invite a 
heavy loss. She varied her story as 
oceasion demanded, one of her favorite 
varns being that the securities were be- 


queathed to her on the condition that 
she did not sell them outright. She 
could, however, promise a very large 
to those who trusted her, and 
offer to pay twenty per cent 


interest 
it was an 


that induced one millionaire to hand 
her his check for two hundred thousand 
doll irs. 

Her swindle was, of course, only a 


copy of the Humbert fraud, and, con- 
sidering that she put it into operation 
a year after the sentence on the famous 
Madame Humbert, it is extraordinary 
uld have been able to find 


e only explanation that has 


that she sh 
"Tt. 
been advanced is that of hypnotism. 

5 story of a vast fortune in a 
bank safe was generally believed. When 
she informed a keen-witted New York 
millionaire that if he advanced her one 

















hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars she would repay him twice as much 
within the year—the safe, she declared, 
was to be opened on a certain date and 
the contents distributed as she decided 
—he actually took her word and parted 
with the money he was never to see 


again. And this did not happen long 
ago. The date of the transaction was 


1904, and that same man must have 
read all about Madame Humbert’s trial 
and conviction less than twelve months 
previously. 

It is not necessary to give further 
particulars of this “safe” fraud. Mrs. 
Chadwick simply took the cash and 
spent it; day and night her mansion 
was filled with guests. Her tradespeo- 
ple were delighted. The fact that she 
paid them cash and that most of them 
were too wary to take “shares” in the 
“safe” exploit proved that some peo- 
ple, at any rate, ultimately benefited by 
the woman’s amazing imposture. 

One of her most fiendish exploits was 
to invite a well-known financier to dine 
with her and a few friends. This gen- 
tleman had declined to advance money 
on the strength of the mythical securi- 
ties, and she had resolved to get even 
with him. She therefore retained 
friendly relations with him, and unsus- 
pectingly he accepted her invitation, 
When he arrived Mrs, Chadwick’s only 
other guest was a pretty young girl, the 
daughter of a New York physician. 

The dinner was a pleasant affair, but 
toward the close the financier became 
sleepy, greatly to his surprise, as he did 
not suspect that his hostess had drugged 
both him and her only other guest pur- 
posely. Anyhow, in the early morning, 
when he woke up, he found himself 
stretched on the floor, and a moment 
later Mrs. Chadwick appeared and tear- 
fully explained that in his ‘‘excited con- 
dition”—she meant intoxicated, but re- 
frained from using that vulgar word— 
he had grossly insulted her girl friend. 
The long and the short of it was that 
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he had to pay fifty thousand dollars in 
blackmail, and of this sum the woman 
gave her girl confederate one thousand 
dollars. 

Mrs, Chadwick was heartless, almost; 
money was her god, and she worshiped 
it so fanatically that even when the day 
drew near when the “safe” would have 
to be opened she displayed no fear or 
nervousness. She seemed to be the hap- 
piest person imaginable, and there was 
no doubt that she was the most beau- 
tifully dressed. 

But at last the morning dawned when 
a certain victim of hers set out for the 
Wade Nationa! Bank in Cleveland and 
presented the manager’s reccipt for the 
hire of the safe, together with the key 
and a written order from Mrs. Chad- 
wick that the bearer was to be permit- 
ted to open the safe and take from it 
the valuable securities she had deposited 
there. Her emissary was a creditor to 
the extent of four hundred thousand 
dollars, and he was naturally very anx- 
ious to recoup himself for his outlay. 
Mrs. Chadwick had instructed him to 
select sufficient stocks and shares to 
realize his account plus one hundred 
thousand dollars for interest, and then 
to send the rest to a firm of stock- 
brokers in New York with instructions 
to realize. 

It must have been a very dramatic 
moment when the credulous creditor 
turned the key in the lock and the safe 
door opened on its hinges ; he must have 
felt pleased with himself when he saw 
the pile of important-looking documents 
which seemed to him to be valuable 
share certificates. Dut a moment later 
he realized that he had been grossly 
swindled, for the papers proved to be 
worthless. 

The bubble had burst! Mrs. Chad- 
wick was from that moment known as 
the Madame Humbert of America. 
How her creditors howled! How they 
were chaffed and ridiculed! A few 
would not reveal themselves once they 
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guessed that there could be no redress. 
Nevertheless, stern measures were 
adopted and a warrant was issued for 
the impostor’s arrest. 

Mrs. Chadwick had taken up her 
quarters in an expensive hotel in the 
early part of December, 1914. She in- 
tended to pass Christmas there, and the 
management had already consulted her 
as to her ideas of a really Christmasy 
entertainment. She was paying five 
hundred dollars a week for her rooms, 
and she had arrived with a fortune in 
jewels and‘ half a dozen personal serv- 
ants. She was the uncrowned queen 
of the -hotel, where the other visitors 
stood in groups and discussed her won- 
derful personality in awed accents, 

However, she was destined to spend 
that Christmas in jail. One evening 
when Mrs. Chadwick, resplendent in a 
marvelous Parisian creation and wear- 
ing jewels which must have cost fifty 
thousand dollars at least, was finish- 
ing her dinner leisurely, the manager 
came to her and respectfully intimated 
that a couple of gentlemen wished to 
see her. She graciously answered that 
she would receive them in her drawing- 
room. Visitors were every-day occur- 
rences with her, and these, she thought, 
were local celebrities who had come to 
enlist her support for their Christmas 
charities. 

Without the slightest suspicion that 
anything was wrong she entered her 
luxurious drawing-room and, with a 
smile, inquired the strangers’ business 
The detectives were brutally frank, and 
they lost no time in informing her that 
she was their prisoner and that the 
charge against her was that of having 
obtained nearly five million dollars by 
fraud. 

The news stunned her, and for a mo- 
ment or two she stood motionless. 
Then she collapsed in a faint, and it was 
some time before the two detectives 
could get her downstairs and into the 
waiting cab. 
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Mrs. Chadwick had started her crimi- 
nal career with a triumph over the soft- 
hearted Canadian magistrates, who had 
so obligingly decided that she was too 
pretty to be evil, and, recalling that tri- 
umph, she resolved to fight for her lib- 
erty with her eyes and not her tongue. 
When she was brought into the dock 
she fainted again, knowing that she 
looked quite bewitching when in that 
state, and that her forlorn condition 
must wring pity from even her worst 
enemies. But her program did not 
work out as she expected it would. In- 
stead of a host of sympathetic men 
crowding round her and _ proffering 
good-natured advice, she was roughly 
brought to by a couple of hard-featured 
wardresses. Then she was installed in 
the dock again and compelled to listen 
to the story of her life as told by a 
prosecuting lawyer who was quite un- 
affected by Mrs. Chadwick’s magnetic 
He mercilessly raked up her past, 
how she had ruined scores 
of men and women, how she had been 
one of the most dangerous blackmailers 
in America, and how she had adopted 
Madame Humbert’s safe swindle, with 
disastrous results for scores of men. 

It was a formidable indictment, and 
the recital of it blotted out at once the 
beauty of the prisoner. She was shown 
to be an utterly unscrupulous impostor, 
a woman who had declared war against 
society, and who had repaid her hus- 
band’s love by making his name a by- 
word throughout the land. 

She had, of course, a clever lawyer 
to plead for her, and every possible ef- 
fort was made to secure an acquittal; 
but there was no question of insanity 
now. She was too clever to be an im- 
becile, and the judge had not the slight- 
est hesitation in giving her fifteen years’ 
penal servitude. 

When she had been convicted, and be- 
fore she tottered from the dock into 
the oblivion of the jail, the mteresting 
fact was mentioned that she had been 


eyes. 
recounted 
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in the habit of wearing a belt containing source for her creditors. It is to be 
fifty thousand dollars, with the object feared, however, that each of them re- 
of taking to flight if her liberty was ceived a very small proportion of his 
ever threatened. The celerity with loss through his faith in the word of the 
which the police had acted, however, re- greatest female impostor since Madame 
sulted in the capture of this hidden Humbert was convicted. 


So - 


PUNISHMENT FOR CRIME IS TOO LENIENT 


HARLES L. DELBRIDGE, an expert mathematician, in an address before 

the West End Business Men’s Association, St. Louis, Missouri, recently 

made the statement that “statistics show that only once in eighty-one times is a 
criminal adequately punished.” 

On being asked to amplify this statement, Mr. Delbridge did so, as follows: 

“Some years ago I was employed to figure out what was the average chance 
of the adequate punishment of a man committing a crime. My task was similar 
to that of an auditor for an insurance company, who figures out the necessary 
premiums for fire, burglary, plate glass, tornado, and many other kinds of in- 
surance to be obtained at fixed rates. For instance, there is an insurance com- 
pany that will issue a policy against loss by forgery of a bank check. 

“After a careful and painstaking investigation, I found that for every eighty- 
one crimes committed, one person was adequately punished, and eighty went 
virtually scot-free. By adequate punishment I mean that, where the law says 
the penalty for a given crime is five to ten years in the penitentiary, | would 
count seven and a half years or more an adequate punishment. This same ratio 
I found applied to all classes of crime from first-degree murder down to petty 
larceny. This makes approximately 1% per cent of criminals punished by law 
and 98% per cent turned loose. 

“Under prevailing conditions there are so many loopholes to escape punish- 
ment that with a ratio of 14% per cent of prison sentences actually enforced I 
think the criminal element is well within safe limits when it figures that to be 
punished by law is virtually impossible. 

“If St. Louis criminals should wish to form an insurance company to 
issue policies protecting them against being punished by law for any crime they 
might care to commit, as an auditor of more than thirty years’ experience, I 
would say that they could charge 2'4 per cent premium upon the face value of 
all property stolen or acquired in holdups, and the company issuing the policy 
would clear 100 per cent profit, which would be ample to set aside a fund to 
pay the criminals who have to serve terms for all time lost while under sentence. 

“There is one man in St. Louis who admits having been arrested four hun- 
dred and eighty-six times, who claims to have been convicted only once, receiving 
a sentence of one year and being paroled at the end of one month. Some months 
ago three boys were charged with having killed a police officer. At the trial one 
was quoted as having said: ‘We have committed a thousand larcenies and bur- 
glaries and our time in jail was so short as to cause no noticeable lull in our 
activities.’ 

“The failure to punish criminals is costing every man, woman, and child in 
the United States sixty dollars per year. It is a drain upon our resources of 
six thousand million dollars a year. The methods in vogue in regard to crimi- 
nals are so lenient as to place a terrific premium on crime. 

“It is beginning to dawn on the criminal element just how safe they are 
when on trial before the average court, and they no longer wait for night to 
come, but boldly and openly go about their work in daylight.” 
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lrederick Ames Coates 


Author of ‘‘Merely Fellow Boarders,’ etc. 


EYOND the stage where its 
dwellers found _ perennial 
amusement and recreation in 
watching the trains pull in at 
the siation, Sturbridge had progressed 
—not entirely because of its size, for 
it was a town of two thousand or less, 
but because of the multiplicity of trains 
on the three railroads which made the 
town their junction point, and because 
so large a proportion of its population 
consisted of railroad men. 

Nevertheless, the one-twenty had a 
full quota of idlers and watchers when 
it pulled in before the little old D. & H. 
station, as always. The one-twenty was 
a through train from New York to all 
peints north; and it always discharged 
an interesting array of passengers. Not 
all of them, by any means, were those 
who merely stopped over to transfer 
east or west: in the summer season, 
which was now at its height, plenty of 
vacationing people from the cities, an- 
nually doubled the population of the em- 
bryo lake resort. All classes gathered 
there; those who really had money and 
enjoyed the fishing that the lake af- 
forded, and those who pretended to 
have money and selected Sturbridge as 
a place where the pretense was likely 
to go unchallenged. The one-twenty 
nearly always had aboard, too, some of 
the more substantial of the local citi- 
zens, whom business or recreation had 
called to Fort Pratt, or Albany, or even 
the big city itself. 

Among the passengers transferring, 
Joe Howard slipped from the train un- 
noticed. If it be true that people see 
what they look for, that would explain 





it: nobody was looking for him. His 
ill-fitting suit of a coarse gray mixture 
and an excruciating newness stamped 
him as not of the sort that Sturbridge 
expected to see arrive on the New York 
train. Then, too, he slipped rather fur- 
tively down the steps of the smoker at 
the forward end of the train, far from 
the Pullmans that were the center of 
interest, and directly in front of the ram- 
bling wooden shack that housed the ex- 
press company’s office. 

With a quick glance about him. How- 
ard darted between the express office 
and the station, emerging on the grav- 
eled driveway that ran along the back 
of them. He did not know exactly 
why he was so eager to escape observa- 
tion, except—well, the crowd on the sta- 
tion platform would have been too great 
a contrast, would have showed him up 
like Banquo’s ghost at the banquet table. 

A solitary wagon, hitched behind a 
patient horse, nodding drowsily, stood 
in the driveway. It was a platform 
truck, scarred with the bruises of many 
heavy burdens; and a precarious seat 
perched on springs occupied the front 
end. Joe Howard’s recollection stirred 
as he identified the truck It was as fa- 
miliar to him as if he had seen it only 
yesterday instead of three years ago. 
He climbed over a hub to the seat. 

The owner of the truck appeared 
around the end of the station, burdened 
with three mail pouches whose locks 
dangled over his shoulder, and dragging 
after him on the platform two roundly 
stuffed sacks. He was an oldish man, 
overalled and hatless, with a scraggly, 
rebellious beard. 
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“Hello, Uncle Walt!’ called the 
young man challengingly. The designa- 
iion did not denote consanguinity : every 
one called him “Uncle Walt.” 

The man dumped the pouches on to 
the back of the wagon, and took a step 
nearer to the young man on the seat, 
peering near-sightedly. 

“It’s Joe Howard!” he exclaimed in 
evident surprise. 

Howard's jaw tightened into hard 
lines; he made a motion as if to alight 
from the seat, but as the other held out 
a gnarled hand he relaxed. 

“Back again with us, Joe. 
fine! How’s the boy?” 

“All right,” Joe Howard replied; but 
the kindliness of the other’s tone had 
had its effect. If only every one, now, 
took the same attitude—— Perhaps he 
had been unjust in his prevision of the 
reception he would receive in his home 
own, 

But other indications soon dispelled 
that hope. As the wagon rattled over 
the bumpy street that led to the post 
office, and incidentally past the home 
of Joe’s father, the young man could 

it fail to the many curious 
cast in his direction, the fre- 
quent recognitions, the quick turning 
away of those whom he had thought his 

riends_ but years Though 
his ears could not catch the words, his 
ready imagination supplied them 

“That’s Joe Howard—just out of 
ison!” And the unheard sneer bit 
yrdantly into his sensitive mind. 

\s the truck approached the Howard 
ace—the little house with the drive- 
ay beside it running back to the dingy 
blacksmith shop—Uncle Walter slowed 
his horse to a walk, and Joe hopped 


That’s 


note 
vlances 


three ago. 
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“Thanks for the lift, Uncle,” he said. 
Then he walked to the sidewalk, shoul- 
ders hunched as if to protect his face 
from the gaze of the innumerable eyes 
which his morbid fancy pictured as 


peering at him from every window along 
the street. 

\s he combated his sensitive fears, 
he realized that he had stepped to the 
sidewalk almost directly in front of a 
passing couple. He looked up, and rec- 
ognized them both: Will Harvey, who 
had been his seatmate in school, and 
dna Ladd, who had been—well, it was 
best to forget the youthful romance he 
had had with her; that at least was over. 
But perhaps he had judged these peo- 
ple too harshly ; perhaps they were really 
as glad to see him as he was to get 
back. 

“Hello, Will! Hello, Edna!’ He 
would give it a trial, anyway. 

The dapper young man slowly turned 
a cold glance in his direction. “Oh, 
hello, Joe.” He hurried on, pushing 
the girl almost ahead of him, as if to 
protect her from the touch, or even the 
proximity, of the ex-convict. 


stood 


Joe with arms hanging at his 
sides, with fists clenched, staring after 
them. It was too much—though hardly 
different from what he 
He had paid—paid bitterly, through 
three long years, the debt which he 
had owed society ; and now society, even 
these two, who had known him better 
than most, would have nothing to do 
with him! 

Was the paltry fifty dollars which he 
had taken from Homer Squires’ cash 
drawer to make him an outcast for the 
rest of his life? He groaned aloud at 
the injustice of it; then, with deter- 
mined jaw, he strode up the steps to 
the front door of his father’s house. 

“He at least will own me—or if he 
won't, it’s as well for me to know the 
worst now as at any time.” 

The well-known door was not locked; 
people in Sturbridge rarely locked their 
He passed through 


had xpected. 


doors, even at night. 
the dim hall, and into the 
where he paused to look 


Not a thing was changed, so far as he 


living room, 
around him. 
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could discern; every article of furni- 
ture was in its old place. Yet there 
was a strangeness, too; the room seemed 
more spacious than it had been, prob- 
ably by contrast with the which 
had been his home for so long; and there 
seemed to be a contradictory stuffiness 
about it, no doubt produced by the ple- 
thora of upholstered furniture, thercar- 
pet, and the luxuries which 
had been unknown in the big prison. 
And strangest of all the atmos- 
phere of hominess atmosphere 
which he had never before noticed 
omehow, because he had taken it for 
granted, but which he now breathed in 
with all the avidity of an underwater 
swimmer coming up for air. 





cell 


curtains: 


Was 
—all 


He passed through the deserted 
kitchen. No doubt the housework was 
done, as it had been ever since he could 
remember, by a neighbor woman who 
lived at home and came only at stated 
hours to get the meals and perform 
the rest of the work. As he passed into 


1 


the back yard, the clanging of metal on 


metal told him that his father was in 
the shop at work 
We ley Howard looked up as a 


shadow appeared in the broad doorway. 
Owing to the background of light out- 
not f 
newcomer, so he walked, 


could make out the fea- 
tures of the 
peering, toward him. 

“Father——” began Joe. 
“It’s Joe!” The older man dropped 
his hammer and tongs and grasped his 


side, he 


on by the shoulders. “Come in here, 


Joe. You're looking fine—older, of 
course, but that’s——- Too bad! Well, 
you didn’t tell me you were coming 
SO==— i 

“No. I thought I'd keep it for a sur- 
prise. I got time off for good be- 


havior, of course.” 
ill at ease; even in his father’s presence 
he could not off the thing that 
blotted his life. 

Wesley Howard drew his strapping 
son to a bench that stood beside a wall 


He was strangely 


1 
sn ike 
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of the shop, and sat down, chatting nerv- 
ously. 

“Well! It’s surely good to have you 
back, Joe. And there’s been a lot of 
changes in the place since—si1 
Try as he might, he 
l that brough 
xperience to the 


went away.” 
not avoid saying thins 
the boy’s prison e minds 
of both of them. “How'd you come?” 
“D. & H.—on the \ 
rode down from the station with Une 
Walt Carlin.” 
“Uncle Walt! 


one-twenty 


I suppose you know, 


don’t you, that he’s our constable now ?” 
“No.” 
“Yes. Elected two years ago. A 


1 


mighty good one, too. <A: bit easy- 

but that does no harm. And everybody 
respects him. He’s that kind— 
friendly to every one, even if his duty 


for him to—to ar- 





always 
makes it 
rest them. 
There it was again 
nervously. 
“But it’s just as well. 


“+1, 4+] — Rs Es 
town with the constable—that will show 


nec 


ssary 
Joe fidgeted 


To ride down- 


them———”’_ His father began, tactlessly 
trying to cover up his break. 

“How's George?” Joe took it updn 
himself to steer the talk into safer chan- 
nels 

“Your brother? He’s in high school 
now. Doing well, too, the principal tells 
me. There’s a boy that’s going to 


amount to something! Bright as a dol- 


lar, and——” 

Joe fideeted. He realized pt rfectly 
that no contrast was 

If he could not steer clear of the 
fatal subject, he could at least grasp it 
boldly. 

“How’s now 
Still in the feed and grain busines 
His father caught his breath. “No; 
Homer sold out more than a year ago 
—sold to young Will Harvey. Will's 
father put up the money, of course. 
You knew that Will had married [dna 
Ladd? No? But Homer Squire is a 


meant; but—— 


Squiré doing 


Homer 


soid 


regular financier now: president of the 














Sturbridge National Bank. He was one 
of the directors before, had been for 
years—when you—when you worked 
for him in the store; but it’s his main 
business now.” 

“Same old skinflint as he always was, 
[ suppose,” Joe commented. 

His father looked at him apprehen- 
sively. “You mustn’t talk like that, 
Joe!’ 

“Why not? It’s true, ain’t it? And 
I’ve paid for anything I ever did to 
him, haven’t I?” 

“Yes, you have. 
is what you say. But , 

“Tll say he is,” declared Joe, his 
resentment sweeping aside all other con- 
siderations. ‘For a measly fifty dollars 
—three years in prison, and all the dis- 
grace, when he might have hushed it 
up, without a cent of loss to himself! 
Fifty dollars! And my own money, at 
that!” 

“Well,” said his father soothingly, 
“J suppose in a way it was your money; 
but——” 

“Tt surely was! Twelve dollars a 
week he was giving me—twelve dollars 
for twenty dollars’ worth of work! And 
always behind in his payments: ‘He was 
cood for it,’ he said, and I didn’t need 
the money, because I was living at 
home. Always preaching about how 
much bigger it would seem when I got 
it in a lump, and how it would encour- 
ge me to save. And then, that time 
that old Ranslow went into bankruptcy, 
owing him a bill for stuff that I had 
sold him—and Squire blamed me for 
trusting him, and was going to take 
the amount out of the pay that he owed 
me!” 

“Well, of course that was wrong,” 
said Wesley Howard placatingly. “He 
shouldn’t have done that—in fact, he 
had no right to do that. But you could 
have collected the amount from him at 
law. 

“Yes—by paying all of it to a law- 
yer, and letting it drag on for six months 


And I suppose he 
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or so. Fine chance! And in the mean- 
while, there was that motor cycle I was 
buying—a payment due then, or they’d 
take back the machine. And I’d already 
paid over a hundred on it, and needed 
fifty dollars right away for that pay- 
ment, so’s not to lose it. What'd you 
have done:’ He turned suddenly, 
pleadingly. “Do you blame me for— 
for going back there one night and tak- 
ing the money—my money—out of the 
cash drawer? And they couldn’t have 
made burglary of it, at that, only that 
old Squires never trusted me with a 
key to the place, like most storekeepers 
do, so I had to pry up a window to get 
in. ‘Breaking and entering! I’d like to 
break his—-—” 

“Hush, Joe!” Wesley Howard found 
it very easy to sympathize with his son’s 
motives which had led to the fatal act; 
but his lifelong habit of timidity, of 
acquiescence in the right of the stronger 
—a habit which he himself dignified and 
defended under the title of “diplomacy” 
—forbade him to admit his sympathy. 
“That’s 
don’t do any good to think of it—just 


all over now, iJoe, boy. It 





gets you riled up. The future’s the 
thing to think of. What are you plan- 
So oe 

hing to Gao now’ 


“T don’t know,” said Joe, still surly, 
yet half ashamed of his outburst. “I 
thought I’d just stay around a while, 
till I can get a job of some kind.” 

“A job’s going to be mighty hard for 
you to find, he in Sturbridge,” his 
father hinted. “Homer Squire is a big 
man in this town, and your record—I 
mean, there’s never any too many jobs 
here for a young fellow, at best. I’d 
kind of thought that you’d have a bet- 
somewhere else.” 

Joe flared up hotly. “You don’t want 
me here, why don’t you say? Ashamed 

Wanting me to clear out, be- 
fore I’ve even seen George!” 

“Now, Joe, that ain’t true, and you 
know it. It’s just what I said: You 
can’t get much of a job around here. 


ter chance 


of me! 
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Not one worth while. And you've got 
good stuff in you. As for George— 
well, you know how the boys talk in 
school. He’s had a lot of that to con- 
tend with already—and if you were 
here, living at home, looking for a job 
—well, you know how much worse 





‘that’d make the talk. It’s pretty well 


died down by now; but that would kind 
of revive it, remind——~” 

Joe. did his best to conceal the hurt 
which he felt so deeply. “All right; 
Pll blow. Right now, too; the sooner 
the better.” 

“No. You'll want to stay a couple 
of days— until you've seen George, any- 
way. He'll be home from school in a 
half an hour now.” 

“No,” said Joe decisively. “If there’s 
anything in what you say—it’s just 
as well if I don’t see him. Guess it 
would be better for George, at that. 
He convinced himself that thi: 
he shared to the full his father’s affec- 
tion for his younger brother. 


“es 


Was true? 


But you can’t go now—not yet a 
l -*) 


W How’re you fixed for money 


vil y! 
“About seven dollars,” said Joe. 
“Yes, I’m going. Oh, I’m not sore. I 
see how it is. It’s the best way, for 
me to go away now.” 

Wesley Howard pulled a roll from 
his pocket, counted it, and passed it to 
his son. “I wish you wouldn’t; but 
- you'll visit us before long, if you're 
bound to go? That would be different: 
you making good somewhere. Here’s 
seventy-five dollars.” 

“That’s all you’ve go 
tioned Joe, making a motion of re- 
fusal. 

“Ves; but there’s a couple of bills I 
can collect this afternoon. Take it. 
Only, I wish you'd stay, for a while, 
anyhow.” 

Joe shook his head decisively. “No. 
Maybe I'll be back some day—when it’s 
different. You—remember me _ to 
George, won’t you?” 

There were lumps in the throats of 


, ain’t it?” ques- 
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both of them as the young man strode 
away—up the street down which he had 
recently ridden with the constable, where 
he could feel the pointing fingers; on 
past the railroad station, out into the 
open country. He had no idea where 
he was going; he was trying to fight 
down a rising anger, and the swinging 
stride, the unrestricted distance which 
he could traverse for the first time in 
years, helped him to do it. 

He passed by farmhouses, always 
keeping to the railroad track. After a 
few miles he came upon a place in the 
woods which he remembered from boy- 


hood wanderings as a sort of tramps’ 
camp—a clearing surrounded by under- 
brush, with an improvised stone fire- 
place, a shelter under an overhanging 
rock, and a motley array of tin cans in 
every stage of rust and dissolution, me- 
mentoes of former guests of this ‘“hobo’s 
hotel Concluding that it was as good 
a place as any to stop and. rest, per- 
haps to spend the night, he turned in 
at the little path. 


As he entered the clearing, he saw that 
there was a man already there—one of 
the road fraternity, judging from his 
travel-stained clothes. Before Howard 
could draw back, the man turned and 
accosted him. 

“Well, if it ain’t Joey!” 

Joe scrutinized the shaggy face of 
the other. ‘“‘You’re—Bill Fergus, is it ©” 

“Right the first time, bo. Used to 
be in the same cell block with you. 
How’s Joey? When was your stretch 
up?” 

For a while they sat and chatted. 
The society of his former fellow con- 
vict was not exactly to Joe’s liking, but 
it was better than nothing. And Bill 
possessed the materials of a meal, which 
he soon began to prepare. 

“Sit in with me for supper, Joe. I’ve 
got plenty. And you'll be staying the 
night here, too, of course. Say—I can 
use you, if you want. A little job on. 














Just been hankerin’ after a partner— 
too risky to pull off alone.” 

Joe made a grimace. He well knew 
what sort of “job” was referred to, and 
he had no desire to embark on a criminal! 
act. Yet he did not wish to gratuitously 
offend his host. 

“The bank over to Sturbridge. I've 
been hangin’ round for a couple of 
weeks, gettin’ the lay of it. Say! 
That’s your home town, ain’t it, Joe >” 

Joe nodded. 

“Then you're just the boy I want, 
because you'll know all the back alleys 
already, for a get-away. Mighty provi 
dential, I call it—you droppin’ in on 
me this way.” 

Joe was thinking busily. The Stur- 
bridge National Bank—Homer Squire 
was president of it. And Homer 
Squire was the man who had sent him 
to prison. Here was a vengeance ready 
made for him. He would not need to 
participate—merely decline the proffered 
share in the robbery, move on, and let 
3ill Fergus carry out his plans. That 
he could do so was beyond doubt. In 
prison he had possessed the reputation 
of an expert cracksman. 

Then another thought assailed hi 
Homer Squire might not be the on 
one to suffer. Practically the whole 
town used the bank as the depository of 
its money. Why, his own brother 
George had his small savings there. And 
many poor people besides—people who 
had never done him any harm. For 
that matter, Homer Squire was tricky 
enough to shift the bulk of the loss to 
other shoulders, if that were humanly 
possible. It would be the innocent who 
would suffer. 

And, Joe, in spite of the bitterness 
incurred by his reception in the town 
of his boyhood, was resolved to go 
straight—had never had any other inten- 
tion, in fact. His one slip had been a 
mistake, rather than a deliberate crime. 
Vengeance? The thought was appeal- 
ing, but there were other more tmpor- 
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tant things. His own integrity, for in- 
stance. He’d show them what sort of a 
fellow he really was! 

And even if he merely acquiesced, and 
let Bill carry out the robbery alone, he 
would be an accessory. Not that any 
one could ever prove it against him— 
but the moral guilt would be the same. 

“Well?” asked Bill Fergus. ‘There 
ain’t much risk—and there'll be a haul 
of ten thousand at least. I’ve got all the 
dope.” 

Joe shook his head. 

“Lisen,” he said. “That’s my home 
town. Everybody there knows me— 
knows that I just got back from stir. 
And if anything like that was pulled off 
—well, they’d think it was me that did 
it, wouldn’t they ?” 

The thought was a new one to the 
old burglar. “Maybe you're right, at 
that. Well, I s’pose I'll have to go it 
alone.” 

“It isn’t just that—just if I help you,” 
went on Joe Howard. “If you do it 
alone—they’ll suspect me just the same. 
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Bill revarded him out of narrowed 
eyes. “What you givin’ me? I got it 
all planned out—a fine big pot, just 
waitin’ to be come along and took 


and now you want me to lay off of it! 
Spent a whole week snoopin’ around 
here, too—and I’m broke, into the bar- 
gain.” 

“But you wouldn’t go back on a pal, 
would you?” pleaded Joe. “It’s just 
like that—I’d be the one they’d think 
of right away. You were never a stool 
pigeon, Bill; you wouldn’t give me away 
like that? That’s what it would amount 
to. And for your week’s time—here’s 
a week’s pay for it—seventy-five dol- 
lars.” He held out the money invit- 
ingly. 

“Tf I take itr” growled Bill Fergus 
suspiciously. 

“You won’t rob the bank—or 
other place in Sturbridge.” 

The yegg took the bills. 


any 


“All right, 





Joey, old kid. It ain’t for the money 
—get that right—it’s for you—and 
you're the only one I’d do it for. Now, 
let’s eat.” 

Next day, fortunately for his state of 
mind, Joe Howard found temporary 
work on a farm—hard work in the 
fields, yet work that guaranteed him a 
living for the present and a little money 
with which to continue his travels when 
the haying was finished. There is some 
magic about hard work of any kind 
that it brings a satisfaction of spirit 
hardly attainable in any other way. 
And so Joe Howard, still smarting un- 
der the sense of injustice and disap- 
pointment, found a tonic quality in his 
labors: a tonic heightened by the 
thought that he, the pariah of Stur- 
bridge, the sneered at, was himself the 
averter of financial loss to the town that 
had disowned him. But for his urging, 
but for the money with which he had 
reénforced it, Bill Fergus, hardened and 
experienced old criminal that he was, 
would now be harboring, or putting into 
practice, the predatory designs which 
he had unfolded. 

For three full days Howard worked 
—from sunrise till sunset, with a scant 
hour at noon for rest. He slept in a 
roughly furnished room above his em- 
ployer’s carriage house, and had his 
plain appetizing meals in the farmhouse 
kitchen. He had no definite plans for 
the future: he was willing to leave that 
for circumstances to decide. Only one 
thing was decided, and the decision be- 
came firmer with the days. There would 
be no dallying in the paths of “easy 
money,” or of dishonest or near-honest 
endeavor. He would make good, some- 
where, at something, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt; and then he would go back 
to visit his native town, his father, and 
his brother—able to look any one in the 
face. 

With his pay in his 


half week’s 


pocket, he took up his travels where he 
had left off—hugging the railroad track 
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in a southerly direction, toward the big 
cities. He did not care to spend any 
part of his little sweat-earned hoard for 
railroad travel ; besides which he did not 
relish the thought of being crowded in 
a car with dozens of curious, sneering 
people. 

So it was that when nightfall over- 
took him, he looked for some place near 
the track where he could spend the night 
with a minimum of discomfort, as he 
had on the night of leaving Sturbridge. 
He was not entirely unfamiliar with the 
signs that tell the “hobo” of camps that 
have been used by his fellows: he had 
learned of such things in prison. And 
it was not long before he found a prom- 
ising path, 

As he picked his way carefully 
through the underbrush, toward the 
clearing which he coyld discern ahead 
in the gathering dusk, the sound of 
voices made him pause. He did not 
want to fall in with any of the road 
fraternity—with any one who might be, 
like Fergus, of the order of society 
which he had determined to steer clear 
of. Better to go to the nearest farm- 
house and offer payment for a night’s 
lodging. But curiosity impelled him to 
creep closer and listen to the low-voiced 
conversation. 

“Some pick-up, I'll say, Blackie. Ten 
cool thousand—and nothing but an old 
tin safe to open to get at it. That beats 
the bank, with their vaults and alarms 
and things.” 

Joe Howard gave a start as he recog- 
nized the voice as that of Bill Fergus. 

“You always was lucky,” responded 
the other. “But that guy that you laid 
cold in his own house—he ain’t going 
to forget this in a hurry. Id make 
tracks as far from Sturbridge as I 
could, if I was you. Me, too, I guess. 
Them country dicks won’t be none too 
particular what stranger they pull in 
for a job like that. But you—you’ve got 
the goods right on you.” 

“That’s right. The guy was one of 




















the big guns of the burg, too, from 
what I heard—Squire, his name is. 
President of the bank, too. You'd think 
he’d keep his money there, instead of in 
his house, wouldn’t you? But there ain’t 
much chance of them jay cops getting 
on my trail to-night, and by to-morrow 
night I’m going to be a long ways from 
here. Old Squire didn’t really get a 
good glim at me, anyhow, before I 
soaked him the wallop that put him to 
sleep.” 

To Joe Howard, listening, the story 
was as plain as day now. Fergus, in 
spite of his promise, had committed a 
robbery in Sturbridge—not the bank, to 
be sure, but the home of Homer Squire. 
And that, from Joe’s standpoint, was 
at least as bad; for Squire, knowing that 
he had been in the neighborhood, and 
knowing what cause Joe had for wish- 
ing vengeance, would be sure to suspect 
him first. Aside from that, however, 
was the fact that Joe had paid Fergus 
his much-needed money to avert such a 
happening ; and Fergus had deliberately 
betrayed his trust, after accepting the 
money. The thought roused his anger. 

3ut what could he do about it? Even 
under the existing circumstances, he 
could not bring himself to become an 
informer, a stool pigeon. It was thu 
out of the question to set the police on 
Fergus’ trail. Better to get the stolen 
money from the burglar, and return it 
to its owner. As for any suspicion 
that might fall on himself as the robber, 
Joe felt sure that the alibi which he 
could prove by the farmer for whom he 
had worked could be relied upon. 

To get the money from Fergus was, 
however, a different matter. He knew 
that the man with whom he had to deal 
was a thorough criminal, who would 
stop at nothing—he certainly would not 
give it up merely for the asking. The 
fact that he had betrayed Joe’s trust 
already argued that he would stick by 
his deed, in spite of considerations of 
honor which might have affected an- 
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other man—particularly since the mag- 
nitude of his already-accomplished haul 
had aroused the avarice in his nature. 
And his: companion—another of the 
same stripe, doubtless 

Altogether, Joe felt that it would be 
neither sensible nor safe to make any 
demands now of Bill Fergus. Yet he 
was determined, from motives of per- 
sonal safety as well as general honesty, 
that the money should be restored. 

Cautiously he edged away from the 
immediate vicinity, while he thought it 
out. Then, at some little distance from 
the two campers, he lay down in a con- 
cealed spot where there was nothing but 
mosquitoes to bother him, and get some 
sleep. 

In the morning, very early, he was 
again watching the camp. He had a 
long wait before the two sleepers be- 
gan to stir; but it was rewarded when 
Bill Fergus, yawning and stretching, got 
to his feet. 

“T aim to get the ten o’clock freight 
a couple of miles below here, when it 
slows up for the yard at Thebes,” he 
announced. “That ought to get us to 
the big city by to-morrow some time. 
3ut we'll need a lot of grub—and a 
good square feed before we start, too. 
(‘ll go out panhandling among these 
farmers here; you do the same in the 
other direction. We'll get back in about 
an hour and fix up a breakfast.” 

Joe heard the plan with much satis- 
faction, for it tallied closely with his 
hopes. He kept perfectly quiet as the 
two men separated and began picking 
their way through the underbrush in 
opposite directions. Then, very cau- 
tiously, but as closely as he dared, he 
followed Bill Fergus. 

When he judged that the other was 
too far away to hear any outcry, he 
crept from behind on to the man he 
was following. A snapping twig nearly 
betrayed him; but before Fergus was 
really aroused, Joe sprang at him and 
pinioned his arms at his sides. 
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The burglar, taken completely by sur- 
prise, struggled viciously; but he was 
no match for the younger man, who 
had also the advantage of physical pre- 
paredness which his few days’ farm 
work had given him. Fergus made no 
outcry, however; he was in no position 
to summon assistance, even before he 
knew who his assailant was. 

Joe purposely let him struggle for 
some time, to tire him. When the flabby 
muscles showed signs of weakening, he 
caught both the crook’s arms together, 
and with his own freed hand felt rap- 
idly in the other’s pockets for a weapon. 
It was a wise precaution: he found, 
and appropriated an old-fashioned, mur- 
derous-looking revolver. Then he spun 
the man around with such force that 
he sat down violently on the moss. 

“Your Joey! I thought ; 

“Never mind that,” Joe cried, train- 
ing the weapon on the seated man. “IT 
heard all I want to know—how you 
double-crossed me by robbing Mr. 
Squire, at Sturbridge—knowing all the 
time that I’d be suspected. After your 
promise, too.” 

sill Fergus was pale with fear and 
shame. “What—what you goin’ to do. 
You wouldn’t be a stool pigeon, Joey! 
You won’t turn me over to the bulls?” 

“No. That’s just what you deserve 
but I’m not the kind to do that. All I 
want is the money you got.” 

“T ain’t got it,” Bill decried. “I give 
it to Blackie to carry P 

Joe’s eyes glinted ominously, and the 
hand holding the weapon made a sig- 
nificant movement. “I’m waiting!” 

Without another word Fergus ex- 
tracted from an inner pocket a sheaf 
of new bills—twenties, nearly all of 
them, it seemed. Joe glanced them over. 

“Now—that seventy-five of my own 
money, that I gave you.” 

“Here’s all I got left of it—honest !” 
Bill Fergus handed over a few crumpled 
bills and some change. 

“Now take off that coat—then your 
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vest, all of your clothes, and toss them 
to me. I don’t intend to run any risk 
of treachery.” 

“That’s all I got, Joey—honest !” 

“Hurry!” 

Garment after garment Joe examined, 
as it was tossed to him from where Fer- 
gus sat, at a safe distance. He felt in 
all the pockets; there was nothing more 
of value. 

“Now you can go—and you better 
beat it. I won’t say anything till I get 
back to Sturbridge—that’ll be three 
hours or so. After that—well, the far- 
ther away you are, the better chance 
you'll have.” 

He left the man anxiously scurrying 
to get into his clothes again, and made 
for the main highway. He had no in- 
tention of being caught in the woods 
by an enraged Fergus, with possibly his 
companion. 

A half hour’s brisk walk brought him 
to a farmhouse in the yard of which he 
saw an automobile standing. It took 
him not many minutes to find the owner, 
and to negotiate with him as a passenger 
into Sturbridge. This mode of travel 
insured, besides speed, a minimum 
chance of his being accidentlly found 
with the incriminating sum of money 
im his possession. 

As they entered the town, on his sec- 
ond arrival within the week, Joe was 
not recognized, due partly to his own 
care in sitting well back in his seat. 
Though he felt certain that he could 
prove an alibi for the actual robbery, 
he was not minded to be put in a ticklish 
position until his errand was accom- 
plished. 

He instructed his driver to proceed 
without a stop through the main streets. 
Before long he caught sight of that 
which he was seeking: the slow-moving 
truck of Uncle Walt, the constable, who 
was plying his regular business of truck- 
ing, to which his‘ mail-carrying contract 
was an adjunct, Telling his companion 














tu stop the machine, he hailed the con- 
stable. 

“T want to talk to you, Uncle Walt. 
I've got some news.” 

The old man slowed his horse. “Why, 
hello, Joe! I thought you’d gone away. 
News? What sort of news?” 

“Just a minute.” Joe Howard paid 
his driver the agreed price, and dis- 
missed him. Then he clambered to the 
seat of the truck, beside Uncle Walt. 

“Out in the woods last night,” he said 
in a low voice, as the truck moved 
slowly along, “I overheard two tramps 
talking about the robbery. One of them 
was the one that did it. I laid for 
him this morning, when they separated, 
and forced him to give up the money. 
He got away from me, but I’ve got the 


money here, all right.” 

“tae? Robbery?” A oui 
look came over the old man’s face. 
“What robbery ?” 

“Why, the Squire robbery,” explained 


Joe in surprise. 

“Squire? Homer Squire, you mean? 
You mean that old burglary ——” 

“No. Not the one I was sent up for. 
The one just night before last—at his 
house.” 

“You're dreaming, Joe! 
been no robbery.” 

The answer took away Joe Howard’s 
breath. “No robbery?” What could 
it mean? “Why, hang it, that’s what 
the tramp said. It-——” 

“At least, Squire ain’t mentioned it 
to me.” 

“Not mentioned it? Why, hang it, 
man, it’s ” He pulled the packet of 
bills from his pocket. “Here! If he 
was a millionaire, maybe he wouldn't 
think it worth mentioning! It’s only a 
little matter of ten thousand dollars!” 

Walt Carlin whistled, and stopped his 
horse in the street, while he counted the 
money. 

“Whew! Some mistake somewhere. 
I'll have to see Homer Squire about it. 
We'll drive right over to the bank now 


There ain’t 
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—he ought to be there. But why did 
you risk fighting for it and bring it back 
here, Joe?” 

“Well—I thought I might be sus- 
pected. And besides, I—I don’t stand 
for any stuff like that, if I can help it. 
I ain’t a lawbreaker, and I don’t stand 
in with them, either.” 


“Old Squire was pretty mean to 
you, though.” 

“Yes,” said Joe shortly. 

“Joe, you're all right,” said Uncle 


Walt heartily. ‘Well, here we are.” 

They alighted in front of the bank 
and went inside. At the receiving tell- 
er’s window they learned that Mr. 
Squire was not in the bank. “He wasn’t 
here yesterday, either,” volunteered the 
teller. “Phoned that he isn’t feeling 
well.” 

“His house, then,” said the constable. 
“Wait, though. No need of lugging 
ten thousand dollars around in my hand, 
is there, Joe? Here, Mr. Swayne; you 
just put this away in your vault, or 
some safe place, till we find out about 
it.” He passed the sheaf of notes 
through the wicket. “Might make out 
a little receipt, as a matter of form.” 

The teller, in the act of counting the 
money, suaneny paused, and his eyes 
gleamed. ‘Where did you get this?” he 
asked sharply. 

“Well,” drawled Uncle Walt, “I don’t 
know’s I ought to tell you. It’s sort of 
a secret, till we find out about it. And 
anyhow, while I know you must be all 
right, I don’t know you very well— 
you've only been here a few months.” 

“The cashier will vouch for me,” re- 
plied Swayne. “I'll call him. It’s im- 
portant that I know where this came 
from—and right away.” 

Mr. Ullman, the cashier, was sum- 
moned, and the four repaired to one 
of the private rooms of the bank. There 
the constable, assured by the cashier 
that he was committing no breach of his 
duty, told the story of the money as 
he had it from Joe Howard. Joe gave 
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his corroboration, and added a few de- 
tails. 

Swayne, the teller, rose nervously, 
with the money in his pocket. “Come; 
I’ve got to go to Mr. Squires’s home 
right away. You say he hadn’t reported 
any robbery to you, Mr. Carlin? More 
than strange. You’d better come with 
me; and you, too, if you like, Mr.— 
Mr. Howard, is it 7” 

The three of them mounted Uncle 
Walt’s truck, which was the handiest 
vehicle in sight, and bumped over the 
roads until they arrived at the home of 
Homer Squire, the bank president. It 
was Swayne who, hurrying ahead of the 
rest, rang the bell. 

“Mr. Squire? Must see him at once,” 
he said to the woman who answered 
the bell. 

“Mr. Squire isn’t in,” she said. 





“It’s important!” Swayne urged. 
“I’m from the bank—the teller. I must 
see him. Where is he?” 

The woman stood irresolute. Then, 


giving the lie to her own previous 
words, she turned to the staircase and 
called. “It’s some one from the bank 
—important.” 

As she stood at the foot of the stairs, 
Swayne pushed through the hall and 
into the living room beyond. Joe How- 
ard, very curious, followed him. 
Swayne had already disappeared through 
some porti¢res which led to the little 
alcove which Mr. Squire used as an 
office. 

A moment later an ominous voice 
sounded from the door. “Who is it? 
What are you doing here, Joe How- 
ard—you jailbird!” 

Before Joe could turn, the portiéres 
parted, and Swayne reappeared to face 
the indignant bank president. 

“We came about the robbery, Mr. 
Squire,” he announced in a quiet voice. 

“And made yourself at home in my 
house, I see,” Squire said sarcastically, 
though it seemed to Joe that his face 
paled a trifle. 
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“Yes. Just looking at the safe in 
here—where it was cracked open. It’s 
funny you didn’t report the robbery. 
Mr. Squire—particularly since the bur- 
glar left his mark on your person.” The 
bank president’s head was swathed in 
a bandage. 

His face purpled, and he sneered at 
the teller, ignoring Joe. “Swayne, you 
meddlesome fool! You—you get back 
to the bank, to your job! There’s been 
no robbery here—and it’s none of your 
business, anyway! I—I'll fire you!” 

“You can’t, Mr. Squire,” and the 
teller smiled with a glance at the door- 
vay beyond where Uncle Walt had be- 
latedly appeared. ‘You can’t—because 
I work for Uncle Sam! That job in 
the bank was just a blind.” 

“What do you mean, you 

“Just this.” He pointed an accusing 
finger at Squire, who sank weakly into 
achair. ‘You're under arrest for pass- 
ing counterfeit money.” 

With an oath Squire sprang to his 
feet, but sank back as Joe Howard and 
the constable, wondering but ready, 
closed in on him. Swayne turned to 
them with his explanation. 

“We've been bothered for over two 
years with these counterfeit twenties— 
one of the neatest jobs ever done. We 
got the man that made them several 
months ago; he’s in Atlanta now. But 
we knew that some of the issue was still 
at large. 

“We traced some of them here to 
Sturbridge, so I was sent here by the 
secret service. Through Mr. Ullman, I 
got a job in the bank. It seemed rea- 
sonable that with some of these bills 
zetting into circulation here, they'll get 
to the bank sooner or later. While they 
might pass the scrutiny of an ordinary 
bank clerk, I, as paying teller, would be 
able to spot them, and find out where 
they came from. 

“Then a peculiar thing became evi- 
dent. The bills kept getting into circu- 
lation here. Some of them were even 
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traced to the bank. Yet none had been 
paid in to me, I was sure. The bank 
was paying them out—and not taking 
any in. It was a mystery where they 
came from—until you two gentlemen 
brought me news of this hushed-up rob- 
bery. No wonder Mr. Squire made no 
effort to have the thief caught’ 
Uncle Walt was rather slow of com- 
prehension. “I don’t just see 4 
“Easy. Mr. Squire is president of 
the bank—and as such had access to the 
cash vaults. He also, as this packet of 
phony bills shows, was the local ‘fence’ 
for the counterfeiters. Simply substi- 
tuted bad bills for good ones at the 
bank, and nobody the wiser—even with 
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me right inside there! It was a great 
combination !” 

Joe Howard was too human to feel 
entirely sorry for the crushed man in 
the chair—the man who had been the 
cause of his own undoing. Neverthe- 
less, this perfectly unintentional stroke 
of blind justice fairly took his breath 
away. He looked up as he heard his 
own name. 

“You, Mr. Howard—I forgot to men- 
tion that there’s a reward offered by the 
government for just such information 
as you brought us, which led to my 
catching this man. Drop in on me in 
a day or so, and I’ll arrange to have it 
paid to you.” 





—— 
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LOTTERY SWINDLE IN CINCINNATI 


FEDERAL officers have been called to the assistance of the authorities of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to run down the ingenious swindlers who recently vic- 


timized many residents of that city. 


3y offering 


“a chance to win fourteen 


thousand dollars in cash prizes,” the authors of the fraud reaped huge profits 
efore the attention of the police was brought to their activities. 
bef tl ttent f tl l brought the tivit 

Tickets, delivered in sealed envelopes to purchasers, bore the names of 


twenty-five stocks quoted in the New Y 


‘ork Stock [-xchange. 


Seven of these 


stocks were assigned to each participant in the lottery, and the last figure in 





the opening quotation of each stock on the day of the lottery was used to in- 
dicate the score of the ticket buver. The chance taken was to add the last 
figures—except the fractions—and if he had the highest score for the day, his 
was the first prize—seven thousand dollars—at least, that is what he was led 
to believe. The second prize was supposed to be three thousand; the third, one 
thousand; and the fourth, five hundred. There were three prizes offered for 
low scores, 

No one won the lottery. The swindlers had no office address on their 
tickets, and the victims, each of whom paid thirty-five cents for a ticket, were 
not visited a second time by the lottery agents. Neither did the buyer’s thirty- 
five cents return to him. 





ASK POLICE TO TAKE CASH 


FEARING bandits might rob the safe of the Holbrook, Cabot & Robbins 

Building Corporation in New York, the company’s officers carried eleven 
thousand five hundred dollars, which comprised the weekly pay roll, to police 
headquarters and asked the department to take charge of the money until its 
owners were ready to use it. The cash was carried in a suit case to the police, 
who, after counting it and giving a receipt to the messenger, put it in a safe 
under their protection. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ETECTIVE McNULTY and his friend Peter Sayre, a reporter, find Seward Moberley, philanthropist, 
murdered in his library. Acting on a cryptic letter received by Chief Inspector Hardy, they 
watch the house, but they have not been able to detect any one entering or leaving. Moberley’s last 
words are that he has been stabbed by “a man with gray hair, wearing a cap.” McNulty learned from 
the dead man, the day before his death, that he was about to be married. Charles Moberley, his 
only living relative, who arrives after his uncle’s death with his friend Montie Russell, as well as 
his lawyer, Mr. Bankhead, declares that the idea is preposterous. He is supported in this statement 
by Bankhead. The lawyer tells McNulty about converting certain securities for his client into cash. 
Then McNulty, who has already got an idea from some ink stains on the murdered man's blotting 
pad, overhears Russell saying on the phone: “You'll know soon enough. I'm taking a chance 
warning you.” 

In a locked box, under a maid's bed, McNulty unearths fragments of two lIctters addressed to a 
lady called Flora. Next he discovers that Russell's alibi for himself and Charles Moberley is false. 
Moreover, Charles has left the house. Russell arrives in charge of a detective, but refuses to tell 
where they spent the night. From Agnes Williams, a maid, he gets the name of the millionaire’s 
fiancée, Directing that Charles Moberley be held on his arrival, McNulty, with Sayre at the wheel, 
leaves for a call on “Flora’’—Miss Florence Jaffray. 


CHAPTER NXIIIL “T think I heard you mention a Miss 
Jaffray just now.” McNulty assumed 
his most candid manner. “If you were 
HE -Boylston apartment house speaking of Miss Florence Jaffray will 
proved to be plain and solidly you please announce Mr. Neal and Mr. 
built. Its stanch brownstone Sayles ?” 


“FOR HIMSELF ALONE.” 


facade stood out as though “Miss Jaffray is out of town,” the 
consciously resenting the ornate up- woman repeated mechanically. ‘Shall 
starts which flanked it. I call her apartment? You may wish 
A white-haired doorman ushered to leave a message with her maid.” 
them with dignity into the lobby, where “T should like to deliver a personal 


a prim, middle-aged woman presided message to the maid,” McNulty re- 

at the switchboard, and a fat, pompous- plied. “Our business is of the most 

looking negro in conservative livery urgent importance.” 

stood beside the idle elevator. The woman slipped a plug into its 
“No, Mr. Cayard,” the woman at the socket, spoke briefly in the transmitter, 

switchboard was saying in precise ac- and then gestured to the elevator man. 


cents, “Miss Jaffray is still out of town. “Show these gentlemen to Three-b,” 
Yes, with Mrs. Wilmette Henshaw. I | she said. . 

will connect you with Miss Jaffray’s The detective and his friend forbore 
apartment if you wish.” a word or a glance at each other as the 


It became evicent that “Mr. Cayard” elevator made its slow, dignified prog- 
did not so desire, for in another mo-_ ress upward to the second floor. The 
ment the woman rang off and gazed at attendant, with a flourish, indicated the 
the newcomers in respectful inquiry. opened door of an apartment at the 














front, where an elderly maid in a staid 
black gown and starched white apron 
awaited them. 

“What can I do for you, sirs?” Her 
spectacled eyes turned from one to an- 
other of the visitors, but she made no 
move to step aside and permit them to 
enter. 

It was Peter who replied unexpect- 
edly before his companion could open 
his lips: 

“We have come to New York to see 
Miss Jaffray on important business. 
You may possibly have heard our 
names mentioned, as she has been in 
frequent communication with us lately. 
Mr. Cayard has informed us that Miss 
Jaffray is staying with Mrs. Wilmette 
Henshaw, but he neglected to say 
whether she was at her town or coun- 
try house.” 

“At Westbrook, the Henshaws’ coun- 
try place, sir, just back of Cold Spring 
on the Hudson.” The maid spoke 
rather uncertainly and added: “Miss 
Jaffray will be home in a few days. 
If you will call again at the end of 
the week * 

“That will be time enough, if it suits 
Miss Jaffray,” McNulty interrupted. 
“Should she communicate with you by 
telephone in the meantime, you might 
say that we called. She will under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, sir,” the maid responded civ- 
illy enough, but she did not close the 
loor. Instead she watched them as the 
elevator ascended in response to their 
ting and bore them downward once 
more. 

Neither spoke until they were in the 
fast little car again, speeding north. 

“That woman knew of Mr. Mober- 
ley’s death, all right.””, McNulty broke 
the silence. “I think she scented the 
odor of printer’s ink clinging to you, 
Pete, but that stall of yours about com- 
ing to the city to see Miss Jaffray on 
business threw her momentarily off the 
track. Whatever inspiration struck 
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you to spring those names we just 
heard at the switchboard?” 

“The fact that I keep in with Percy 
Gotham, who does the society column 
on the Despatch,” Peter replied. “Percy 
is a girl, and a mighty nice one. Her 
real name is Annie Todd, and I’ve got- 
ten more than one valuable pointer 
from her. Do you know who Mrs. 
Wilmette Henshaw is?” 

“Haven’t the faintest idea, although 
the name is familiar somehow,” Mc- 
Nulty responded. “How far out is this 
Cold Spring burg on the Hudson?” 

Peter darted a quick glance at his 
companion. 

“It is just a nice little run in a car 
as nifty as this,” he answered the un- 
uttered suggestion first. “There are a 
lot of big estates scattered about the 
country there, and Westbrook ought to 
be about the finest of them. They’re 
not in society, the Henshaws, but only 
because they don’t want to be. Wil- 
mette Henshaw inherited his money and 
cares only for books, of which he has 
perhaps the rarest collection of first 
editions in this part of the world. He 
has been a paralytic for about ten years, 
and I fancy the dealers are waiting, vul- 
ture-eyed, for his death, since it is a 
forgone conclusion that his wife will 
sell out the lot and sink the money in 
one of her charities.” 

“Charities!” the detective repeated. 

“She runs two or three homes in the 
slums of the city for evicted and des- 
titute families, and a rest farm in Con- 
necticut for convalescents from the 
charity wards of the hospitals who are 
friendless and too weak to support 
themselves.” Peter grinned slyly. ‘She 
has spent more than a million in that 
work, although of course they are no- 
where near as rich as Moberley; | 
shouldn’t wonder if he had been a fre- 
quent and generous contributor to the 
funds for her various establishments. 
It looks as though the mystery of this 
unknown fiancée of the old gentleman 
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might turn out to be no mystery after 
ou.” 

“Nevertheless, I think a little ride out 
in the country will do us both good, if 
you are not dying for sleep, Pete.” Mc- 
Nulty spoke with sudden decision. 
“Charles Moberley and Montie Russell 
can wait; I’ve got a hunch that I know 
where they were last night and why 





Montie faked that brilliant alibi. Do 
you know the roads out to Cold 
Spring?” 

“It’s in Putnam County, on the 
river; that’s enough for me. We'll run 
up through Westchester,” Peter re- 


sponded. “Let’s go!” 

On the way McNulty told the re- 
porter of his interviews with Bankhead, 
Montie, Tully, and finally with Agnes 
Williams, and when he had finished 
Peter remarked: 

“Good work, Jim, but I don’t see 
anything in all that to tell you where 
Montie and young Charles spent the 
evening, and why they lied about it. 
What makes you so sure regarding that 
hunch of yours?” 

“The fact that I keep in with the 
boys in the various bureaus down at 
headquarters.” McNulty chuckled. “I 
may not be up in the annals of high 
society, Pete, but I get a tip or two 
now and then which doesn’t reach the 
press until it’s all over but the shout- 
ing. Did you ever hear of a—well, 
we'll call him a veterinary doctor named 
Hillis, who makes a specialty of raising 
red dogs?” 

“T never did!” retorted Pete. ‘The 
longer I know you the more I appre- 
ciate the appropriateness of the name 
they’ve given you at headquarters, 
You’re ‘nutty’ enough to provoke a saint 
when you’ve made up your mind to keep 
anything to yourself. Lord, but this 


little boat can burn up the miles, can’t 
she?” 

They stopped at a sleepy, deserted 
little inn near Ossining for lunch, and, 
keeping as close to the shore of the 
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Hudson as the better roads permitted, 
reached Cold Spring before three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Discreet in- 
quiries brought them to the iron gates 
of a large estate with rolling lawns 
and a rambling red house visible 
through the vista of trees on the broad, 
straight avenue. 

“Who are we and what is our busi- 
ness?” demanded Peter suddenly. ‘I’ve 
never interviewed Henshaw or his wife, 
but servants are so confoundedly mi- 
gratory these days that one of them at 
the house may spot me.” 

“We'll have to chance that,” replied 
the detective. “I’m McNulty, of the 
homicide squad, all right; I’m not go- 
ing to make any bones about it, but 
of course they'll shy at any mention of 
the press. You had better be a special 
deputy detailed by the inspector. If 
Miss Florence Jaffray is in that house 
I’m going to see her!” 

To the butler, a sleek young man with 
a foreign air, McNulty gave his name 
and requested an interview with Mrs, 
Henshaw and Miss Jaffray. 

“But Mees Jaffray is ill, sir, what you 
call ‘indispose,’ and madame is weeth 
her,” the butler protested. “I do not 
know 

“If you will say that we have come 
from police headquarters in New York, 
and that any attempt to evade an inter- 
view will unfortunately cause publicity, 
I am sure that Mrs. Henshaw, at least, 
will give me a few moments,” McNulty 
insisted smoothly. 

The butler stiffened, and his promi- 
nent, beady black eyes seemed to bore 
through them for a minute. Then he 
turned, and, throwing open the door 
of a small reception room, he bowed 
slightly. 

“Tf you will wait in here?” 

“I know that face,” the detective 
mused when the man had gone to de- 
liver his message. “I wonder where 
I’ve seen it before?” 

“T would say the rogues’ gallery prob- 

















ably, if I didn’t know the character of 
this house.” Peter laughed. “I won't 
get much of a sensational beat out of 
this, but it will be an exclusive inter- 
view if the chief lets me send it into 
‘he shop before some ingenious fellow 
scribe of mine finds out about the late 
Mr. Moberley’s connection with the 
lady and manages to see her first. As 
a guest in this house she must be all 
right, Jim; there’s no question about 
that, but why the mystery?” 

At that moment the door was thrown 
open once more and a woman entered 
and stood regarding them gravely. In 
her plain, dark gown, with her gray 
hair in smooth plaits about her head, 
and her strong-featured, homely face 
innocent of cosmetic, she might have 
been taken at a first glance for the 
housekeeper, but a discerning eye would 
have noted the richness of the simple 
gown, the highly bred intelligence of 
her expression, and the perfect poise 
of her bearing. 

“Mrs. Henshaw?” McNulty bowed. 
“Il am sorry to have been compelled to 
intrude upon you and your guest, but 
I think you can already surmise the 
nature of the errand upon which I have 
come. [I am from the homicide bureau 
at police headquarters, and this is a 
special deputy whom the inspector has 
appointed to act as my associate in the 
matter we are investigating.” 

The lady bowed in response, and, 
seating herself, motioned toward two 
chairs. 

“T am afraid I must ask you to be 
more explicit, gentlemen.” Her voice 
was low and clear. “My butler men- 
tioned something about a threat of pub- 
licity-———” 

She deliberately left the sentence 
open, and McNulty corrected her cour- 
teously : 

“Not a threat, Mrs. Henshaw; 
merely an unavoidable consequence of 
any refusal on Miss Jaffray’s part to 


give us the simple personal statement 
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which we will endeavor to keep from 
the press as long as possible. You-have 
learned of the murder of Mr. Seward 
Moberley, which took place last night?” 

Mrs. Henshaw bowed her ‘jead, and 
when she looked up again her clear eyes 
were misty. 

“We read the Despatch, and I have 
just telephoned to the office of Mr. 
Bankhead, Mr. Moberley’s attorney,” 
she said. “The world has lost the 
greatest benefactor of his times, but I 
have lost one whom, though | met him 
but seldom, has, through his splendid 
generosity toward my own charities, 
seemed like a warm, personal friend.” 

“You knew that your guest Miss 
Jaffray was engaged to marry him?” 
McNulty asked. 

“Strange as it may seem to you, ] 
did not know of it until to-day,” Mrs. 
Henshaw replied frankly. “I knew that 
they were slightly acquainted through 
their mutual interest in settlement work, 
but it was not until the glaring head- 
lines in the newspaper told us of Mr. 
Moberley’s tragic end that Miss Jaffray 
confided to me the story of her ro- 
mance. I understood that the engage- 
ment was absolutely secret, and I can- 
not conceive, gentlemen, how you dis- 
covered it, but I will not attempt to 
dissemble. Miss Jaffray is prostrated 
naturally, and she is almost crazed with 
anxiety to have the murderer brought 
to justice, but she dreads publicity, and 
since her happiness has been so cruelly 
shattered she hoped that it would never 
become known.” 

“Miss Jaffray is an intimate friend 
of yours, Mrs. Henshaw ?” 

“T have known her only for a com- 
paratively short time, about a year, in 
fact, but I have become greatly at- 
tached to her. She is absolutely alone 
in the world, and since her return from 
reconstruction work in France has de- 
voted herself to charity. We met when 
she learned of one of my temporary 
shelters for the destitute and came to 








beg me to take in a family in truly dis- 
tressing circumstances. I complied, of 
course, and since then our mutual in- 
terests have drawn us very closely to- 
gether.” Mrs. Henshaw rose. “I will 
‘go and bring her to you now, but I 
trust that you will be as considerate 
as you can, gentlemen; she is suffering 
greatly from the terrific shock which 
she has sustained.” 

They rose, and after their hostess 
had left the room Peter sauntered over 
to his companion and with a wary eye 
upon the open door he asked in low- 
ered tones: 

“How does the whole thing sound to 
you, Jim? If this Miss Jaffray is alone 
in the world, who is this man Cayard 
who phoned her home to-day? The 
maid seemed to take the mere mention 
of his name as sufficient guarantee of 
our being on the level to tell us where 
her mistress was.” 

“Suppose we see how much on the 
level the lady herself is before we jump 
to conclusions?” McNulty replied cau- 
tiously. “I believe that you and Miss 
Percy Gotham are right, though; Mrs. 
Henshaw seems to be absolutely the 
real thing.” 

The rustle of silken skirts came to 
their ears, and Peter hastily resumed 
his position before his own chair as 
Mrs. Henshaw reéntered slowly, lead- 
ing a slender young woman almost as 
tall as herself, whom she placed ten- 
derly in a deep-cushioned armchair. 

“Gentlemen, you will be as brief as 
possible ” the older woman was be- 
ginning, but with a little gesture of al- 
most frenzied dissent the girl in the 
chair interrupted her. 

“No, no! I want to know all that 
you can tell me!” she said. “At first 
I shrank from the publicity, the horror 
of having something that was sacred 
to me dragged into the limelight like the 
exposure of an open wound, but it does 
not matter now. Nothing matters ex- 





cept to find out the truth.” 
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“We are bending every effort to that 
end, and it is in the hope that you may 
be able to aid us that we are here,” 
McNulty replied in a tone of quiet def- 
erence. “You are Miss Florence Jaf- 
fray?” 

She nodded, and as the detective 
looked at her Parker’s description came 
to his mind. She appeared to be in 
her late twenties, with hair as_ black 
and glossy as a bird’s wing and skin 
more like delicate, blue-veined white 
marble than the plaster to which it had 
been compared. “A mouth that looked 
as if some one had crushed a handful 
of ripe strawberries against it.” That 
had been the simile the coachman had 
repeated and which evidently originated 
in Agnes’ fiercely resentful brain, but 
the lips were bloodless now, although 
the dark eyes burned feverishly. She 
was not a beautiful woman, but even 
in those first few moments the detec- 
tive was conscious of a compelling qual- 
ity about her, a sort of hidden inner 
flame like the consuming zeal of one 
inspired. 

“IT am Miss Jaffray. I will gladly 
tell you anything, do anything that | 
can to help the authorities. But first 
I ask that you will let me know what 
clews you have found. The newspaper 
report means nothing to me beyond the 
awful fact itself, and that I cannot 
grasp somehow. I know that it must 
be true, and yet I cannot feel it.” 

“It is the shock, my dear,” Mrs. 
Henshaw said gently, adding: “I will 
leave you now, for these gentlemen may 
wish to talk with you alone.” 

Miss Jaffray seemed scarcely to have 
heard. Her eyes were fastened on Mc- 
Nulty’s face appealingly, and her slim 
hands, ringless save for one splendid 
diamond gleaming from an old-fash- 
ioned setting, were twisted as though 
she were in physical agony. 

When her tactful hostess had closed 
the door behind her Miss Jaffray bent 
forward in her chair. 














“Won't you tell me?” she reiterated. 
“You know that I was his promised 
wife, you must realize the hideous tor- 
ment of this suspense! Mrs. Henshaw 
could learn nothing from Mr. Bank- 
head’s office, and I have been unable 
to get into communication with Mr, 
Cayard is 

“Mr. Cayard?” the detective repeated 
quickly. 
“He is my attorney and has been my 





confidential legal adviser ever since his , 


guardianship over me expired, when I 
became of age. I was his ward, you 
know.” She spoke as though the ex- 
planation were superfluous. “I had be- 
lieved until you came that he was the 
only person who knew of my engage- 
ment to Mr. Moberley. I had wished to 
keep it a secret until our marriage, but 
now I am glad that all the world shall 
know it, no matter what that world 
may say. I am proud that such a man 
as Mr. Moberley asked me to become 
his wife.” 

“But why did you wish to keep your 
engagement secret, Miss Jaffray? What 
is it that the world can say?” 

She made a little helpless gesture. 

“J am not cynical, but I am twenty- 
eight years old, and for the past six 
of those years I have seen so much 
of the sordidness of life, so much of 
the brutality of mankind to man that it 
was impossible for me to close my eyes 
to the truth. Mr. Moberley was an 
idealist and simple as all great souls; 
he could not comprehend my attitude, 
and I regret bitterly that I permitted 
my wretched pride to cause him a mo- 
ment of pain. But you who must in 
your work have come into contact with 
even greater depths of sordidness and 
hypocrisy than I, surely you can under- 
stand!’ The words fell from her lips 
with all the vehement intensity of long 
pent-up reserve. “If the engagement 
had been announced of a young woman 
of moderate means and no social im- 
portance to a man of Mr. Moberley’s 
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age and prominence and vast wealth, 
would the world have believed anything 
but the worst of her? Could you your- 
self believe that she cared as a wife 
should? For I did care for Mr. Mober- 
ley, for himself alone.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PRIDE OF MISS JAFFRAY. 


ITH the last words Florence Jaf- 
fray’s voice had sunk to a mere 
whisper, but she held her head proudly 
erect for a moment. Then it drooped, 
and she buried her face in her hands. 

“When a man as notable and rich 
as Mr. Moberley meets with a violent 
end, his private affairs are bound to be- 
come public property, Miss Jaffray,” 
McNulty remarked. ‘You must be pre- 
pared for a certain amount of unavoid- 
able notoriety, and we must be in pos- 
session of every fact concerning the 
people connected with Mr. Moberley’s 
life and interests. I am sorry that it 
is necessary for us to trouble you at 
such a time as this, but every hour is 
of vital importance. You are not a 
native of New York?” 

“No. Mr. Cayard brought me from 
my home in Chicago when my father 
died. My mother had been drowned 
in the wreck of a lake steamer when I 
was a child, and I had no one else in 
the world belonging to me, but Mr. 
Cayard was my father’s friend, although 
much his junior. He has been my 
friend, too; the only friend in whose 
judgment I had perfect confidence until 
this last year.” 

She had dropped her hands and 
straightened in her chair. “I was sev- 
enteen when I became his ward, and 
for the next year he sent me to board- 
ing school. I should have been com- 
pelled to remain there another year, for 
he is a bachelor and had no home to 
take me to, but a long-drawn-out legal 
case called him abroad and he took me 
with him, procuring a chaperon for me 
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on the other side. Poor Baroness de 
Woest! She died of a broken heart in 
Belgium in the first year of the inva- 
sion. [For the previous four years she 
and I had traveled almost constantly, 
while Mr. Cayard remained in Paris, 
but after her death I became a nurse, 
later a worker in the devastated regions 
of France and Belgium. 

“When Mr. Cayard returned to 
America a year ago he insisted on bring- 
ing me with him, for I was utterly 
broken in health, but the habit of liv- 
ing and working among the destitute 
was too strong to be overcome. I had 
no friends here, and desired no social 
life, so I gravitated naturally into set- 
tlement work, where I met Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, and later Mr. Moberley.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

“Only since last spring, and yet it 
seems now as though I had known him 
all my life. If cannot think of a fu- 
ture——” she broke off with a shrink- 
ing movement, and after a moment 
went on: “Mr. Cayard objected to my 
work hege; he said it was foolish, quix- 
otic; that I had done enough. When 
i wanted to use some of my small cap- 
ital for a summer camp for the poor 
he advised so strongly against it that 
we quarreled. Whenever I wish to be 
extravagant in that way he forgets that 
he is not my guardian still, you see. 
I had heard of Mr. Moberley in every 
district where the poor huddle together ; 
I learned that he never refused his aid 
in a worthy cause, and rather than risk 
an open rupture with Mr. Cayard—he 
had threatened to wash his hands com- 
pletely of my financial affairs if I per- 
sisted in what he termed my attempts 
to ruin myself—I went to see Mr. Mo- 
berley in person.” 

She paused abruptly as though over- 
come by her memories, and McNulty 
gave her a moment’s respite before he 
urged her on. 

“Miss Jaffray, you must pardon the 
question, but it is important. Had you 
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any other admirers when Mr. Moberley 
began to pay his addresses to you?” 

Her eyes widened. : 

“No! LIhad no friends in this coun- 
try, as I have told you, and no time 
for anything except the work to which 
I had dedicated my life, as I thought.” 

“Your acquaintance with Mr. Mober- 
ley ripened quickly?” McNulty per- 
sisted, adding with assumed careless- 
ness: “You met his nephew, Mr. 
Charles Moberley, of course?” 

“No, I have never met Charles Mo- 
berley.” Her face flushed slightly be- 
neath its marble pallor. “He and his 
uncle had little in common, although I 
am sure that a deep affection existed 
for him in Mr. Moberley’s heart. I—I 
know nearly nothing about the young 
man; 1 would prefer not to speak——” 

A note of confused distress had crept 
into her voice, but the detective pressed 
the point: 

“T have been given to understand that 
Charles Moberley was brought up by 
his uncle; that he was, in fact, more 
like a son than a nephew. It is sur- 
prising that he was not presented to 
you.” 

The detective had paused deliberately 
in the final sentence, but Miss Jaffray 
replied quietly: 

“Not surprising, sir, when you com- 
prehend the situation. Charles Mober- 
ley is a very young man—only twenty- 
four—and he was naturally fond of the 
life about town. He had little sympa- 
thy with his uncle’s charities, more 
through sheer thoughtlessness than 
through anything else, I am sure. He 
could not endure the quiet seclusion 
of his childhood’s home. Please realize 
that I am not criticizing him in any 
way; I am merely trying to explain. 
He maintained a separate establish- 
ment, lived his own life, and there was 
no reason for our meeting until—until 
Mr. Seward Moberley asked me to be- 
come his wife. 

“Can you not understand my attitude 




















from what was then my point of view? 
{ knew that the young man confidently 
expected to be his uncle’s heir, and if 
{ feared the verdict of the world what 
would he have thought of the engage- 
ment? JI wanted him to learn to care 
for me so that he would make his home 
with us, for 1 knew that to be his uncle’s 
dearest wish, and I was sure that I 
could win him over if I met him first, 
when I was Mr. Moberley’s wife. I 
would then be in a position to convince 
him that I had no ulterior motive, that 
his uncle’s marriage would in no way 
change his inheritance.” 

“But would it not have done so?” 
McNulty asked with a glance aside at 
Peter. “In the event that your mar- 
riage had taken place and Mr. Seward 
Moberley died before you, surely you 
would have been the principal legatee ?” 

“Only to the stewardship of the char- 
itable institutions which Mr. Moberley 
had established and for the maintenance 
of which he had, he told me, made 
ample provision in a will executed be- 
fore we met. That and a comparatively 
modest income to permit me to keep 
up his home as he had done.” Miss 
Jaffray spoke in a clear, ringing tone. 
“] insisted upon that, it was the one 
condition 1 imposed, when I promised 
to be his wife. I know if this sounds 
incredible to you it will seem prepos- 
terous to the world at large, but it is 
the truth. Mr. Cayard will tell you 
how little I care for money. Oh, I 
really must refer you to him! I can- 
not talk of this any more. It does not 
matter now what people think or say. 
Mr. Moberley knew what was in my 
heart, and as soon as his murderer is 
found and punished I shall hide myself 
away somewhere and be forgotten. I 
have told you all that I can, but you 
have not answered my question. Have 
you no clew?” 

“The authorities so far have none 
which they can discuss even with you, 
Miss Jaffray,” the detective responded 
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gravely. “I am afraid that I must ask 
you one or two more questions upon 
this subject, painful as it is to you. 
Was the date set for your marriage?” 

The hand wearing the old-fashioned 
ring flew to her throat, but after a slight 
pause she replied: 

“Yes. It was to have taken place 
on the twentieth of this month—next 
Wednesday. He chose that date be- 
cause it was his birthday.” 

“To your knowledge, Miss Jaffray, 
has Mr. Moberley made arrangements 
for any antenuptial settlement upon 
you?” 

“He has not, sir! When he insisted 
upon discussing the possible contingen- 
cies of the future and learned of my 
determination not to permit him to 
change his original will he was anxious 
to make such a settlement as you men- 
tion, but I refused.” 

Miss Jaffray made a move as though 
to rise from her chair, but McNulty 
stopped her by a gesture. 

“One moment more, please. Did Mr. 
Moberley mention the sum he proposed 
to settle upon you?” 

“No. I tell you that I would not 
listen !” 

“Still, it would undoubtedly have 
been a large fortune, probably several 
millions.” The detective added ingra- 
tiatingly : “You have dedicated your life 
to the amelioration of the sufferings of 
the poor, Miss Jaffray. Did it not occur 
to you what a great amount of suffering 
you could relieve with, say, a million in 
cash ?” 

She shook her head slowly, and a 
faint smile, infinitely patient but weary, 
lifted the corners of her pale lips. 

“You cannot understand! My efforts 
were individual, impulsive, and some- 
times misplaced; while those of Mr. 
Moberley were based upon more than 
a generation of experience. We had 
planned to work together, and he was 
to have taught me how to give wisely 
and for the best. How could this fear- 
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ful tragedy have been foreseen? He 
had not an enemy in the world; those 
who knew him loved him, and those 
who did not revered his name. Surely 
a madman must have done this un- 
speakable thing, or e 

“Or what?” demanded McNulty. 

“Nothing. I scarcely know what I 
am saying!” She rose hastily and 
crossed to the window as the purring 
of a motor reached their ears and in- 
creased to a humming roar. “Oh, it is 
Mr. Cayard! He has come!” 

Before the detective could stop her, 
even if he had so wished, she had 
moved quickly to the door and van- 
ished, leaving it open behind her. A 
moment later McNulty and Peter heard 
a muffled ringing, and almost simulta- 
neously with it the opening of the en- 
trance door. 

“My dear child!’ A man’s voice, 
dominant yet gentle, came to their ears. 
“Ah, I see that you know! I could not 
break it to you over the telephone, and 
hoped that the news would not reach 
Mrs. Henshaw before | could get here, 





but I had tire trouble on the road. My 
poor Flora!’ 

“We read it in the Despatch.” Her 
voice had risen tremulously. “TI tried 


to get you on the telephone, but I 
couldn’t, and now there are two men 
here who say they are from the police. 
They won’t tell me anything, Uncle An- 
drew, and I am nearly mad. Who could 
have killed Seward ?” 

“\Vhere are these men?” The mas- 
culine voice had crisped. “Have they 
learned of your engagement ?” 

“Oh, yes! I don’t know how; I don’t 
care. Uncle Andrew, make them find 
the fiend who did this awful thing.” 

“My dear!’ Mrs. Henshaw’s calm 
tones broke in upon the younger 
woman’s mounting hysteria. “You must 
control yourself and not break down 
now. Mr. Cayard, I am glad that you 
have come. You will find two visitors 


from police headquarters in the recep- 
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tion room. Please ask them to excuse 
Miss Jaffray until she has a little time 
to recover.” 

McNulty and his companion had lis- 
tened in silence to the hurried phrases 
which reached their ears, and now there 
came the sound of light but virile foot- 
steps down the hall, and a tall, broad- 
shouldered man appeared in the door- 
way. His smooth-shaven face bore un- 
mistakable lines of middle age, yet his 
dark hair held no thread of gray. His 
keen eyes studied them for a moment 
with the alert, vigilant gleam of youth 
in their depths before he spoke: 

“You are from the New York police 
department? I am Miss Jaffray’s at- 
torney, Andrew Cayard. Miss Jaffray 
is totally unnerved and requests that 
you will not add further to her dis- 
tress. I am fully conversant with the 
situation. Is there any way in which 
I can be of service to you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cavard. I am Sergeant 
McNulty from the homicide bureau and 
this is a colleague of mine especially 
assigned to the Moberley case.” The 
detective indicated Peter and then mo- 
tioned toward the chair which Miss 
Jaffray had so recently vacated, “Did 
you know Mr. Seward Moberley ?” 

“Yes, sergeant.” The attorney seated 
himself and continued: “I will be quite 
candid with you. My client, Miss Jaf- 
fray, was my ward as a young girl, and 
I must confess that her affairs have 
given me much concern. You have 
learned from her, I presume, of the 
lifework which she had chosen?” 

McNulty nodded. 

“She, like the late Mr. Moberley, was 
deeply interested in charitable work, I 
understand,” he replied. 

“‘Interested!’” Mr. Cayard  re- 
peated. “It was a morbid obsession 
which she carried to the point of fanat- 
icism, Charity is all very well in its 
way; in Seward Moberley’s way it was 
a magnificent offering on the altar of 
mankind, but for a young woman with 














no profession to fall back upon, no rel- 
atives to provide for her in case of need, 
the limits to which she would have car- 
ried her generosity were almost suicidal, 
She would have beggared herself in re- 
construction work abroad had I not in- 
duced her to give me the power of 
attorney to protect her capital, and | 
only succeeded in that by convincing 
her that she would soon become an 
object of charity herself if left to her 
own guidance. Her pride came to her 
rescue then, but it has proved a boom- 
erang. Has she told you of the absurd 
condition she made when Seward Mo- 
berley asked her to marry him?” 

“Miss Jaffray mentioned something 
about a disinclination to have him alter 
his original will,” McNulty admitted. 
“She appeared to be sensitive on the 
point of the difference in their respec- 
tive financial positions.” 

“It was a case of false pride carried 
to the point of idiocy,” retorted the at- 
torney with a shrug. “Mr. Moberley 
was greatly distressed by her attitude 
and sent for me to see if I could not 
persuade her to change her mind and 
at least permit him to make a suitalje 
settlement upon her, but my efforts 
to alter her decision were futile.” 

“Was this the first occasion on which 
you met Mr. Moberley?” the detective 
asked. “Can you recall the date?” 

“Definitely. It was only a little over 
a fortnight ago; on the twenty-seventh 
of September, to be exact. Miss Jaffray 
had told me of her engagement two or 
three days previously, and I was of 
course delighted, not only that my ward 
had found happiness, but that she had 
been so honored by one of the greatest 
men of his time. 

“Well, her little dream of happiness 
is shattered now, and a splendid man 
has been cut down at the moment when 
the world most needs such men as he. 
That is what will make her suffering 
almost unendurable. Had death come 
to Seward Moberley through natural 
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causes she would grieve deeply of 
course, but she is young, and it is pos- 
sible that she might have found con- 
solation. Now the anguish of uncer- 
tainty, of suspense, will drive her to 
despair. Have you no clew to the per- 
petrator of this despicable crime?” 

“It is a trifle too early to venture 
upon a theory now, Mr. Cayard.” Mce- 
Nulty spoke with deliberately mani- 
fested reserve. “You mentioned Miss 
Jaffray’s capital. How large is it and 
from what source was it derived?” 

“She possesses stock in various rail- 
roads and first mortgages on parcels of 
real estate in New York to the total 
value of one hundred thousand dollars, 
from which she derives an income aver- 
aging six per cent. If you will call at 
my office in Broad Street I will show 
you the certificates and other docu- 
ments, together with my books, which 
date back to the time when I first be- 
came her guardian. Her father, Paul 
Jaffray, was a broker in Chicago, and 
at one time fairly wealthy, but he failed 
shortly before his death, and when his 
debts were paid and the estate settled 
he was found to have left a mere forty 
thousand, which, you see, I have suc- 
ceeded in more than doubling for my 
ward, It is nothing, of course, compared 
to Mr. Moberley’s millions, but it en 
ables her to live in the modest, simple 
manner that pleases her and still give a 
portion of her income to the poor 
among whom she works.” 

McNulty glanced at Peter and rose. 

“Thank you, Mr. Cayard. I will not 
keep you from your client any longer. 
By the way, do you know when she 
will return to the city?” 

“T will take her back with me this 
afternoon, if she is not too prostrated 
to endure the trip,” the attorney replied. 
“She motored out with Mrs. Henshaw 
on Sunday, and was to have returned 
last night; [ supposed that she had done 
so until I telephoned to her apartment 
this morning. I am afraid it is too 
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much to expect, now that the fact of 
her engagement to Mr. Moberley cannot 
be kept from the press, but 1 shall do 
my utmost to protect her from report- 
ers. I trust that you will spare her all 
you can, sergeant; call upon me at my 
office or my room in the Monastery at 
any time. I shall be more than glad 
to give you any assistance that lies in 
my power.” 

He rang for the sleek, silent-footed 
butler, and spoke to him in lowered 
tones. 

“Yes, sir; in madame’s own sitting 
room,” the latter responded. ‘Madame 
desires that you will ascend as soon as 
you are deesengage’.” 

With a parting word and nod, Mr. 
Cayard hurried up the stairs and Mc- 
Nulty and Peter departed. 

They were well down the avenue to- 
ward the gates before either spoke, and 
then, as usual, it was Peter who broke 
the silence. 

“She’s either a mighty good actress 
or the darnedest fool woman the world 
has ever known, I'll say!” he declared. 
“T never heard of Cayard, but he must 
be rather well fixed to live at the Mon- 
astery; it is one of the most exclu- 
sive and expensive bachelor-apartment 
houses in town. What do you think 
of them both, Jim?” 

“T think that Miss Jaffray would be 
a very attractive woman under ordinary 
circumstances, and Mr. Cayard ought 
to prove an interesting study in a court- 
room,” McNulty remarked, smiling at 
his companion’s discomfiture. Then he 
added in a change of tone: “I want to 
send a telegram or two from Ossining ; 
step on the gas, Pete!” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE CAR WITHOUT A NUMBER. 
ARKNESS had fallen when they 
reached Ossining and drew up be- 
fore the telegraph office. Peter, inde- 


fatigable as he was, had begun to feel 
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the strain of keeping his eyes upon the 
road, for they were heavy from the 
sleepless night before and the long run 
in the open air. He was well content 
when McNulty directed him to wait in 
the car while he sent his message. The 
minutes lengthened and the detective 
did not reappear. 

Peter was lighting a cigarette to keep 
himself awake. Another car pulled up, 
almost upon him from behind. He 
glanced over his shoulder in time to see 
a man spring out of a low runabout and 
hurry into the telegraph office. He 
caught only a fleeting glimpse of a wide- 
skirted overcoat with the collar turned 
up so high that it almost met the peaked 
cap which was pulled down to its 
wearer’s ears. <A short, stocky silhou- 
ette against the light from the office, 
and the door closed once more. 

“Wonder who’s dead that he’s in such 
a hurry to send a wire!’ Peter mumbled 
to himself, his reportorial instincts stir- 
ring through the fatigue which was fast 
encompassing him. He glanced again 
at the car so close behind, and then 
settled into his seat, muttering a highly 
disparaging opinion of a fellow who 
would almost ram another’s car. 

He finished his cigarette and lighted 
a second from its stub, but it went out 
unheeded, and when McNulty finally 
emerged he found Peter slumbering 


peacefully. 
“Here, wake up, old man!” He 
shook the latter vigorously. ‘‘We’ve 


got to make the big town in record 
time.” 

“Eh, what?’ Peter roused himself 
with an effort, and, glancing swiftly 
about, he exclaimed  disgustedly: 
“Asleep at the switch! Climb in, Jim. 
Say, how many telegrams did you send, 
anyway ?” 

“Only two.” 

“Well, they must have been wonders 
to take you all that time,” the reporter 
commented. 

McNulty smiled to himself in the 














darkness as the car shot ahead, but he 
did not mention the fact that in addition 
to the telegrams he had dispatched a 
night letter in code to the south and 
another in terse English in quite an- 
other direction. 

“Did you get a flash at that fellow 
who rushed in the office while you were 
there as though his rich maiden aunt 
were dying and he was wiring for a 
lawyer to draw up her will?” Peter 
broke in upon his reflections. “He al- 
most rammed our car—Charles Mober- 
ley’s, I mean—with a measly little cock- 
roach of a runabout.” 

“Gray-haired old boy with his cap 
pulled down over his eyes?” McNulty 
queried absently. ‘He didn’t send any 
wire; just haggled about the rates to 
Frisco and said he guessed he’d write 
instead. There’s a little lunch room, 
Pete; slow up while I hop out and 
grab some sandwiches, for we won't 
have time for any dinner to-night.” 

Peter obeyed, and as his companion 
vanished into the dingy little restaurant 
the former noticed idly that one of a 
group of loungers by the door had de- 
tached himself from the rest and was 
slouching toward him. 

Peter was in no mood for bandying 
words with a small-town tough, and 
he fixed the curious one with a hard 
and belligerent eye. The fellow halted 
a few feet away, regarded the long- 
nosed hood with a critical gaze, and 
then, slowly circling the car, he re- 
turned to his friends and began loudly 
discussing the coming election. 

The sandwiches procured, they sped 
on through one hamlet after another 
until they came to a comparatively long 
stretch of woodland without the sign 
of a habitation in sight. The car 
bumped and swerved, and Peter re- 
marked : 

“Bad bit of road here; I remember 
it going out. What is more, I think 
the tire on one of the rear wheels is 
lying down on us. I’d better eo 
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But the rest of the sentence was 
drowned in a sharp report like that of 
a revolver; the car jerked, skidded half- 


way about with a_ rending, tearing - 
sound, and came to a sliding stop in 


the ditch. 

“You said it! We'll get to town in 
record time to-night, all right, but it'll 
be a record on the wrong side of the 
slate!” Peter climbed down and started 
for the rear of the car to investigate 
the extent of the damage. McNulty, 
without waiting for the verdict, was 
already opening the tool chest. 

There was a moment of silence while 
an electric flash light played about first 
one rear wheel and then the other. A 
late cricket chirped impudently from 
somewhere in the woods which bor- 
dered the ditch, and the trees rustled 
and murmured, but there was no other 
sound until Peter gave vent to a long, 
low whistle and then began to curse 
with whole-hearted vigor. 

“What is it?’ McNulty spoke for 
the first time since the mishap. “I 
heard a tire burst, but there’s a spare 
wheel.” 


“<*Burst!’” Peter echoed. ‘Both 
rear tires have been slashed with a 
knife! One of that bunch of rowdies 


hanging about the lunch room when you 
went in to get the sandwiches came over 
to look at the car and noseyed around 
back of it, but I didn’t think anything 
at the time; I wasn’t fully awake, I 
guess. If he is one of a gang, and fixed 
the tires so that they could come after 
us and steal the car, they must have 
timed these slashes to give way at the 
psychological moment, for this is the 
only comparatively deserted stretch be- 
tween here and town.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Pete!” McNulty re- 
torted. “It may have been that young 
tough, all right, but if so he was hired 
by some one who is on to us; some one 
who probably trailed us from town for 
just this opportunity, thinking that we 
know too much about the Moberley af- 
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fair. Whoever the man is who planned 
‘this thing, he has preceded us on the 
homeward way and made doubly sure 
that we’d break down here, if not be- 
fore. Look at this, and flash your light 
over the road!” 

He held out his hand, and something 
glittered in its palm as his companion 
turned the ray of the torch upon it. 

“Broken glass!’ Peter whistled once 
more. “Might be mere coincidence, 
though ; joy-riders throwing bottles out 
of a car,” 

“Look at the road!” the detective 
commanded again, and the other obeyed. 

“Tacks and_nails, by gum, and more 
glass!” exclaimed. Peter. “They’ve 
overreached themselves. If we sit here 
long enough some other car is bound 
to come along and get a puncture, too, 
and when it’s fixed they can tow us in!” 

McNulty grunted. 

“A fat lot of good another disabled 
car would be to us, wouldn’t it? De- 
lay is what our man is counting on, 
Pete, and I don’t mind telling you I’m 
worried, with no one except Barney 
Franck left to keep an eye on things 
in the Moberley house.” 

“But Montie Russell is there, isn’t 
he, and young Charles, and all those 
servants?” Peter protested. “You can 
wager they'll all be awake and every 
light in the house going. What could 
happen to anybody ?” 

“What happened to Seward Mober- 
ley last night?” retorted McNulty sig- 
nificantly. “How did Charles manage 
to get out of the house while the guards 
were still beating up every foot of the 
grounds for signs of the murderer? Do 
you remember what he said just before 
he piunged that bronze blade into Mr. 
Moberley’s breast? ‘One out of way!’ 
Hardy took it to mean one of the money 
kings, but another construction could 
be put upon it. What if it meant in- 





stead one of ‘the Moberley family? 
There is only Charles left now, as far 
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as we know, and his life may be in 
danger.” 

“While we’ve been chasing rainbows 
up to Cold -Spring!’ supplemented 
Peter. ‘The last farmhouse was two 
or three miles back, and they may not 
have a telephone, but there ought to be 
another village just a little ahead. This 
isn’t a wilderness. Shall we abandon 
this boat of Charles’ and hoof it, or 
will one of us wait here and the other 
go on to connect with a garage and 
phone to the city?” 

The detective shook his head. 

“That’s what they’re banking on, I 
think; that we leave the car, either 
singly or together, and they get us from 
ambush. There’s nothing for us but 
to stand by until help comes, and it is 
likely to be long in coming on a cold 
autumn night in the middle of the 
week,” McNulty added in disgust. 

“But you just said that another car 
that was out of business, too, wouldn’t 
be much help!” Peter argued. 

“Perhaps we can prevent the next car 
that comes along from getting the same 
dose we did; its tires won’t be slashed, 
at any rate.” The detective reached for 
his own electric torch. “I don’t believe 
this road is peppered with glass and 
nails for a very long stretch. It has 
been laid on so thick that three or four 
lengths of a car would do the trick and 
bring it to a standstill. You go back 
a little way along the road we have 
come, Pete, and I'll go forward, but 
don’t get out of range of these flash 
lights. Call out when you’ve found the 
end of the junk that has been spilled.” 

For ten minutes or more the lights 
danced like gigantic fireflies from side 
to side of the road and at a slowly in- 
creasing distance apart. 

“Got it!” Peter called triumphantly 
at length. “We lasted for a good 
twenty feet, Jim, slashed tires and all!” 

McNulty went a few steps farther, 
paused to examine the ground more 
minutely, and then retraced his steps 
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to the car, where Peter had already pre- 
ceded him. 

“Look here, Pete, you take your flash 
light and go and hang it on a post or 
bush or something where the clear road 
ends,” the former directed. “Anybody 
ought to be glad to give us a lift around 
a detour to the nearest village if we 
save them a puncture,” 

When the warning lights had been 
set in place, McNulty and the reporter 
returned to the ignominiously ditched 
car and made themselves as comfort- 
able as they could for the vigil. All 
at once Peter remarked: 

“Lord, I’m thirsty! You didn’t think 
to bring along a can of coffee of any- 
thing when you got those sandwiches? 
1 could drink the water out of the radi- 
ator!” 

“Nothing stirring,” responded the 
detective. “I don’t suppose it would 
have been possible for us to bump along 
on flat tires to the nearest house? It 
doesn’t matter what damage we do to 
Charles’ car compared to what may be 
happening in that house on the Drive!” 

“Not over this rotten stretch of road, 
even without the frosting of nails and 
glass.” Peter shook his head. “We'd 
only break the axle and lose a wheel 
before we had gone a quarter of a mile, 
and then we'd be worse off than ever. 
Holy Mike! Can you see my big boss 
and your chief if they knew where we 
were at this moment? Star reporter 
and celebrated sleuth stalled by the road 
like a couple of kids with a bu’sted 
pushmobile !’” 

“Shut up!” admonished his compan- 
ion, and for a brief space silence clothed 
them, save for the cricket’s chirp and 
the occasional distant hoot of an owl. 

“Are you awake, Jim?” Pete asked 
suddenly. 

“Awake?” echoed the indignant Mc- 
Nulty. “I could go to sleep right now 
with the elevated road rattling in my 
ears and a couple of foundries going 
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full blast, but that infernal beetle, or 
whatever it is, cheeping away, and that 
bird hooting sure do give me the jumps! 
You've been drilling highbrow language 
into me for the last five years so that 
[ could handle the kid-glove cases, and 
it has helped a lot, old man, but when 
we're by ourselves and stumped by our 
own carelessness at that, I can lay off 
that stuff and be natural. You were 
raised in the country, and I suppose 
this sort of scenery suits you, but give 
me Gas House Block any time!” 

Peter recognized the mood into which 
his friend had drifted, and wisely 
brought the subject back to the main 
issue. 

“Jim, I’ve been thinking. You know 
that half-witted houseman, Ben Dun- 
can? Well, when you excluded me 
from the council chamber this morning 
in your conference with Bankhead I 
strolled down to the stables and garage, 
where you afterward found me, and 
had another talk with the man, and you 
can take it from me that he is not half 
the fool he seems to be. He was calmer, 
and I wasn’t exactly a stranger because 
he had seen me a few hours before; 
then, too, he was not afraid with all 
the stable hands whom he knew in reach 
of his voice. I don’t know how much 
of that drooling idiocy he displayed 
when you interviewed him was bluff 
and how much sheer hysteria from 


- shock, but he is as crafty as the devil.” 


“I gathered that,’ McNulty re- 
sponded shortly. “What about him?” 

“One thing is sure; he’s crazy about 
Agnes in a childish sort of adoration, 
and I wondered why she should go out 
of her way to spoil and pamper a poor 
fool like that, as she must have done. 
It certainly can’t have been from pity 
or tender-heartedness. What was her 
motive in seeking to egain his allegi- 
ance? What could he do for her? He 
would undoubtedly obey her blindly in 
anything she directed him to do.” 

“What’s all this leading up to?” the 
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detective demanded impatiently. “Come 
to the point, Pete!” 

“Where did he get that five-dollar 
gold piece?” Peter pursued the trend 
of his thought undisturbed. “Not from 
her! She might steal sweets from the 
kitchen for him, and if you remember 
the only spark of enthusiasm he showed 
except for the coin was for his stomach, 
but she wouldn't part with a nickel use- 
lessly, and you have the laundress’ word 
for it that Ben doesn’t know money 
from a hole in the ground. Do you 
remember the huge muscles on those 
tremendously long arms of his and that 
shock of tow-colored hair? It’s lighter 
even than yours, Jim, and has almost 
a silvery shimmer. If he had a cap 
pulled down over his eyes might not 
the bit of hair which showed have 
looked gray, and might he not also be 
unrecognizable to a startled old man 
who awakened to find him standing over 
him with his face distorted and a sort of 
dagger in his hand?” 

“T’ve considered that, too, Pete,” re- 
sponded McNulty soberly. “But Agnes 
would never have stooped to murder, as 
vindictive as she is, and you saw how 
wild with grief Ben was just after he 
had learned of Moberley’s death. Be- 
sides, you don’t suppose he managed to 
follow us up here and slash the tires, 
do you?” 

“No, but his employer might have 
done so; don’t forget that gold piece. 
That grief might have been remorse 
and Ben just a tool in stronger hands.” 

“Good heavens! The man by the hy- 
drangeas!” McNulty straightened in 
his seat. “Ben might well have been 
used by Agnes, and she herself been 
the dupe of some one else!” 


“What on earth are you talking 
about?’ Peter demanded in his turn, 
but the detective did not hear. Instead 


he had turned his head sharply and 
was listening to a sound which came 
from back of them, from the direction 
in which they had but lately come. 
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“A car!” he exclaimed. “Hear it, 
Pete? It’s wheezing as though it had 
the croup, but traveling right toward 
us. Jump out, Pete, and run back to 
where you hung that torch. Stop who- 
ever it is and explain the situation.” 

“All right!’ Peter scrambled out, 
but paused. “The situation may be 
clear to this party, however, if it hap- 
pens to be the fellow who cut our tires 
and is coming to do his dirty work. 
In that event I may remind you that 
I am armed solely with a fountain pen, 
and the only explanations in order will 
be those you'll have to make to the cor- 
oner, if you are in a position to do so 
yourself.” 

“Hurry, you big stiff!’ growled Mc- 
Nulty as he himself sprang from the 
car and drew his revolver. “I'll cover 
him from behind you. MHe’s nearly 
reached the torch!” 

The approaching motorist did indeed 
reach the warning signal before them, 
for they heard the car stop abruptly 
and an exclamation of surprise and an- 
noyance in a high-pitched, nasal, mas- 
culine voice. 

As they drew near they saw, in the 
rays of the lantern, a ramshackle, non- 
descript little two-passenger machine 
with a lone occupant, and the seat be- 
side him piled high with boxes and 
packages, topped by a bushel basket. 

“Hey, what in time’s that there light 
doing on that stump?” the newcomer 
demanded irascibly. ‘Road was. all 
right when I went over it to market this 
morning !” 

He was a stockily built, grizzled 
farmer, and his small eyes gleamed at 
them with sudden suspicion, although 
at his first words McNulty had replaced 
his revolver. 

“Get out and look at the road now, 
neighbor, if you like!” Peter took the 
initiative. “It is covered for a space 
of about fifty feet with broken glass 


and nails. Our own car is stalled in 
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the ditch a little way back with two flat 
rear tires.” 

“It’s them pesky boys of Lem Dea- 
con’s! Tl get the law on them this 
time sure!” the irate farmer declared. 
“They’ve done it afore, drat ’em!” 

“We hung our flash light there to 
warn anybody who might come along, 
and we've put a second at the other 
end of the dangerous stretch,” Peter 
observed. “We thought if we saved 
anybody the trouble of a puncture they 
might be willing to give us a lift to 
the nearest village, or even to a house 
where there is a telephone, but I see 
you are pretty well loaded up.” 

“T’m mighty thankful to you, but I 
ain’t got a speck of room that a cat 
could hang on to. Tell you what, 
though,” the farmer added with sudden 
inspiration. “I live just over that there 
hill, and I can turn and go around the 
back road. It won’t take me more’n 
twenty minutes, and I’ve got a tele- 
phone; [ can call up Henry Karp’s 
garage in Hilton and get him to send 
help out to you. He can be here in 
less’n hour, all told.” 

Peter glanced at McNulty, and then, 
putting his hand in his pocket, replied: 

“That would be real kind of you, 
neighbor, and I’d like to pay for the 
phone call.” 

“No, by jinks! Not after you saved 
me a puncture!” The farmer dived 
suddenly into the mass of merchandise 
and groceries heaped beside him and 
from beneath it drew forth an earthen- 
ware jug. “I s’pose you two ain’t had 
a bite of supper, but the only thing I’ve 
got is a box of crackers. Take a good 
drink of this if you’re thirsty ; it’s noth- 
ing only raspb’ry juice, but ma puts it 
up ‘herself and I always take it along 
when I go to market. Ain’t nothing like 
it when you’re dry.” 

They declined the crackers, but drank 
deeply of the fruit juice. It was warm 


and slightly bitter, but grateful to their 
parched throats, and when they re- 
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turned the jug Peter murmured apolo- 
getically: 

“I’m afraid we almost emptied it, 
neighbor.” - 

The farmer chuckled as he grasped 
the wheel and prepared to start the 
wheezy little car once more. 

“Don’t matter a mite,” he asserted 
heartily. “I'll be home in no time, and 
I won’t forget to phone Henry for you. 
I’m more’n obliged to you both for put- 
ting up that there light.” 

They watched him as the ungainly 
little machine backed and filled, and, 
turning at last, started off in the direc- 
tion from which it had come. As it 
passed out of the radius of light cast 
by the torch Peter resumed: 

“That old skeezicks must have a pull 
around here, or else everybody knows 
that car of his. Did you notice, Jim, 
that it hadn’t any number?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GIFTS OF THE GREEKS 
T was a funny-looking arrangement, 
anyway,” McNulty remarked while 
they made their way gingerly back to 
their own machine. “I don’t know 
much about cars, but that one looked 
as though he had picked it up, bit by 
bit, from different derelicts of the road. 
The wheels were too small for the body, 
and the top was off an old wagon.” 

“A buggy.” Peter nodded. “I saw 
that, too. [lope he phones to that 
garage. His voice sounded like that 
of an old skinflint who wouldn’t even 
waste his breath, but he treated us 
pretty civilly, didn’t he? He’s our only 
chance, anyway, and I’m going to curl 
up and snooze until that repair outfit 
gets here.” 

“The old lady he called ‘ma’ either 
put a kick in that raspberry juice or 
else it fermented,” McNulty declared as 
they settled themselves. ‘I swear I can 
feel it, can’t you, Pete?” 

“I could feel a good soft bed after 
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about a gallon of hot coffee and a steak 
a yard long,” responded his friend em- 
phatically. “I wish we’d thrown that 
old hick out and his bundles after him 
and commandeered his car. You could 
have done it, Jimmy. Why didn’t you 
think of it?” 

“I don’t know,” McNulty admitted 
with candor. “That old fellow puzzled 
me. I’m not often fooled on voices, and 
I’ve heard one exactly like his, a little 
while ago, only without that dialect. 
I didn’t think any one talked that way 
nowadays except actors in down-East 
plays. He was as odd a figure in ap- 
pearance as his car. I thought most 
old farmers were gaunt and bent, but 
he looked as strong and well built as 
a young man, although his voice was 
cracked and his hair gray. Wonder 
why he sat all huddled up in that over- 
coat as though he were afraid of the 
cold and yet left his head bare?” 

“Look here!” Pete yawned. “You 
can go back and look for his hat if it 
is worrying you. We've got an hour 
to kill, and I want to go to sleep.” 

He curled up his rotund form as 
well as he was able in his cramped posi- 
tion behind the wheel, but McNulty 
stretched out his long legs and surveyed 
them reflectively in the dim light from 
the torch. The owl was silent, the 
cricket no longer annoyed him, and a 
warm, pleasant lethargy was stealing 
through his tired frame, but his mind 
Was as alert as ever. 

“Pete,” he spoke after a lengthy in- 
terval, ignoring his companion’s ungra- 
cious grunt, “I’ve been thinking this 
case over from the very beginning, and 
to-morrow morning I’ve got a job for 
you. I'll look into that matter of Ben 
Duncan and Agnes and the man Parker 
saw her talking to beside the hy- 
drangeas——” 

“What man?” Peter asked thickly. 
Nevertheless he roused himself. “Gee! 
I don’t know when I ever felt so dopy. 
You were going to tell me about that 
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man when that hick came along in his 
car.” 

“I wasn’t going to tell you at all until 
I’d satisfied myself about his identity 
by another talk with Agnes; it is only 
servants’ gossip, anyway, but you may 
as well hear it.” 

He explained briefly, and the reporter 
commented : 

“Servants’ gossip may be mighty val- 
uable in a case like this. I don’t see | 
how you can afford to overlook any 
bets when you haven’t a real clew.” 

“I’m not going to do so; hence your 
job to-morrow,” McNulty chuckled. 

“What is it?” demanded Peter sus- 
piciously. “The last time you gave me 
an unofficial assignment on one of your 
cases, all alone by myself and without 
any credentials, one of your infernal 
dicks mistook me for the crook, and 
when I phoned for bail none of the boys 
at the shop would come across. You 
couldn’t be reached, and they thought 
it was a fine joke to come down in a 
bunch and hear me say ‘good morning, 
judge’ the next day.” 

“TI remember.” The detective 
grinned to himself. “This will be noth- 
ing like that. Do you remember when 
I called on Mr. Moberley yesterday 
morning at his office and met you later 
{ asked you about that little blonde 
stenographer of his with the funny eyes 
and furtive manner? I was right about 
his secretary, Quinn, being an ex-con- 
vict, as you told me after you called 
there yourself and saw him, but you 
weren't sure about the girl. Did you 
learn what name she was using there?” 

“Ernestine Grey. Her eyes are the 
same streaked blue as Rose Paley’s, but 
she had a cast, and the limp would 
clench it, if it were not for the shape 
of her nose. What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Go down to Bankhead with a note 
from me; he'll put you in Seward Mo- 
berley’s office in some fake capacity 
connected with settling up the old gen- 
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tleman’s papers, and you will have a 
chance to study that girl. Make up 
to her if you get an opportunity, and 
discount that nose and the cast in her 
eye. Both can be faked, you know.” 

“] don’t want any grocery clerk try- 
ing to punch me in the face,” Peter re- 
torted with obvious distaste. “Never 
saw a meek little blonde like that who 
didn’t have some husk chasing her ready 
to fight at the drop of the hat, and if 
I get pinched in a street brawl this 
time and you don’t get me out of it 
pronto I warn you I'll squeal. Ho! 
Hum! You were right about that rasp- 
berry juice, Jim; it is surely on its way 
to becoming a drink that belongs to pre- 
historic times. If the old boy takes 
another jug of it to town next market 
day he will be liable not to get home 
at all. Isn’t it about time for that 
garage man to reach here?” 

“I don’t know. I’m getting con- 
foundedly sleepy myself. Funny, my 
mind was as clear as a bell a minute 
ago, and now it’s all jumbled up.” 
MeNulty yawned. 

“Nerve exhaustion, old man,” Peter 
murmured drowsily. “I’ve got it my- 
self. Little nap—wake up fine and 
fresh—drive back to town soon’s we 
get new tires ss 

His voice trailed off and ceased in 
a long-drawn sigh, while his head 
nodded over the wheel. The next fact 
of which he was conscious was Mc- 
Nulty’s wiry hands shaking him vio- 
lently and the latter’s voice in his ears, 
faint and far away though it sounded. 

“Pete! Wake up! I told you I 
wasn’t often fooled on voices, and | 
know now where I heard that farmer’s 
before; I would have recognized him 
by the light of our flash light if he had 
had his cap on when he drove up here. 
He is the man who came into the tele- 
graph office in Ossining while I was 
there and haggled about the rates to 
Frisco, and he didn’t talk any hick dia- 
lect then. There’s something wrong. 








Pete, do you hear me? Didn’t you say 
he drove up so close behind you that 
he almost rammed our rear wheels?” 

“You’re sure? Sure about it being 
the same man, I mean?” Peter was 
desperately fighting off the cloud which 
had settled over his brain. “Say, Jim, 
suppose that guy in front of the lunch 
room wasn’t the one who ripped our 
tires after all? It might just as well 
have been the other fellow, for if you 
remember I fell asleep in the car wait- 
ing for you, and when you came out 
of the telegraph office and woke me up 
both he and his car had disappeared. 
Raspberry juice, my eye! Jim, we've 
been drugged; that’s what’s the matter 
with us.” 

“IT thought that backwoods dialect 
was laid on a little bit too thick!” Mc- 
Nulty was rubbing his head violently. 
“We've got to get out of this some- 
how, Pete; he won’t leave us sitting 
up beside the road in a drugged sleep 
for any passing motorists to pick us 
up and take us to the nearest hospital. 
He or his friends are only waiting for 
the infernal stuff to take effect. What 
is that old thing you told me once about 
being leery of Greeks who came bear- 
ing gifts? I’m spinning like a rat and 
there are queer little specks of light 
floating before my eyes, but we must 
make a break for it. Can you move?” 

“I feel as if I didn’t want to; as if 
I didn’t care whether school kept or 
not.” Peter crawled to the ground and 
stood swaying and holding on to the 
side of the car for support. All at 
once he commenced to laugh in a hys- 
terical, high-pitched tone. “And—we 
h-hung a torch out to guide him to us! 
That-that was your suggestion, Jimmy. 
Oh, Lord!” 

“Cut that out!” ordered McNulty 
peremptorily, but his tone, too, had 
thickened. “We won't try the road; beat 
it straight into the woods back of you 
and I'll follow.” 

Peter released his hold of the car 
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obediently, and, turning, floundered off 
among the trees. McNulty with diffi- 
culty fumbled in the pocket of the car 
door, found a small flash light, and 
fumblingly got out. One clear thought 
burst through the haze of his brain. 

In his inside pocket there still reposed 
that anonymous warning which had 
been sent to headquarters and which 
had predicted the crime they had been 
unable to forestall. What if he could 
not fight eff the effects of whatever 
drug he had taken and should fall un- 
conscious into the hands of this un- 
known enemy? 

His whole body felt leaden, and his 
feet seemed miles away and beyond his 
control. With a last effort of will he 
tore the letter from his pocket, and, 
folding it into a long, narrow wedge of 
paper, he thrust it into one of the huge 
rents in the nearest rear tire, between 
the outer casing and the inner shoe. 
Then reaching again for the flash light, 
which he had dropped when that sudden 
thought came to him, he plunged drunk- 
enly into the underbrush which skirted 
the woods, in the direction which Peter 
had taken. 

It seemed to him that invisible 
weights were hanging upon him, drag- 
ging him back, but he lurched desper- 
ately on until he came into violent con- 
tact with a tree. For a moment he 
clung to it and listened, not daring to 
shout or flash his torch, but he heard 
no sound before him; no sound any- 
where in the world but his own labored 
breath. 

Where was Peter? His dazed mind 
pictured his friend sinking helpless into 
the ooze of some marsh or lying prone 
with his head shattered against a rock. 
He must find him, he must get to him 
if he crawled upon his hands and knees! 
Blindly, with one groping hand out- 
stretched before him and the other still 
clutching the torch, McNulty staggered 
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farther into the strip of woodland, tear- 
ing his way through patches of briers 
and dodging the stumps of long-dead 
trees as by a miracle. 

He never afterward knew just how 
far he traveled on that circuitous jour- 
ney, which seemed to be unending. 
Twice he tripped over upstanding roots 
which brought him to his knees, but 
each time he struggled painfully to his 
fect, dragging with him those weights 
which grew heavier and heavier with 
each step. 

At last, shaking in every limb and 
with cold perspiration on his forehead, 
he halted. A thin, wavering finger of 
light gleamed from the torch in his 
tremulous hand, described an irregular 
half circle, and then pointed straight 
down at a figure almost at his feet. 

It was Peter, comfortably curled up 
on a soft bed of moss, with his head 
resting against a fallen tree. As Mc- 
Nulty gazed upon him, a snore which 
ended in a gurgle, issued from his 
parted lips. 

He must get him up, McNulty knew 
that. They must go on until they had 
left these infernal woods behind them 
and emerged upon another road, where 
there would be lights and human habi- 
tations and a telephone. He couldn't 
remember just why a telephone was of 
importance, but doubtless he would 
when he reached one, and the first step 
to that end was to awaken Peter. 

He bent over his friend, but the torch 
dropped from his nerveless hand, and 
in stooping to recover it he found him- 
self lying flat upon something that was 
heavenly soft and silky. His outflung 
fingers touched a rough sleeve and he 
smiled contentedly to himself. After 
all, he had found Peter, and what was 
the use of going any farther? He 
sighed luxuriously, his heavy lids 
drooped, and in another moment he was 
lost in profound slumber. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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* Howard Ellis Davis 


Author of ‘‘Mermaids of the Swamp,’’ e 


N the wide, soft bed in one cor- 
ner of the big room of the 
cabin, Judy Dixon rolled from 
her side to lie on her back, 

abstractedly watching the flies crawling 
about on the ceiling. She was thinking 
of her husband, Tom. 

It was late, nearly sunup. For the 
last few hours of the night she had 
slept heavily. But she was unrefreshed. 
Her little body felt tired and she ached. 

Rising listlessly, she stood for a mo- 
ment on the cowhide rug, spread over 
the rough boards of the floor beside the 
bed. Her long gown trailed about her 
bare feet. Then her body stiffened. 

She crossed to a small table in the 
center of the room and took up a faded 
picture, product of a cheap photog- 
rapher. Originally, the picture had 
been fastened on the wall above the 
big stick and mud fireplace at the end of 
the cabin. The tack hole was in the 
corner of the cardboard. But for three 
months, since the night Tom had left 
her, it had stood here on the table, lean- 
ing against a small blue vase with a pink, 
scalloped rim. 

With no knowledge of such things, 
this table with its white cover, the vase 
filled with flowers, the fading picture 
of her husband, had become her shrine. 
She possessed only two white covers; 
but by interchanging them, the one on 
the table was kept spotless. The flow- 
ers in the vase were gathered fresh 
each day from the woods, because those 
were the ones Tom loved best. He had 
usually come in from his work in the 
neighboring turpentine orchard with 


some blossoms fastened through the 
outer band of his hat. When she ran 
to greet him, he would take the flower 
from his hat band and place it in the 
coils of her dark hair, It was for such 
little things that she loved him most. 

Catching the picture against her 
breast, with her head thrown back, her 
lips moving fervently, she reiterated the 
vow which she made each morning. It 
had not grown perfunctory with repe- 
tition, but burned in her soul with a 
growing fierceness. It had taken the 
place of all her other prayers. 

“T swear that I’m goin’ ter kill Ed 
Hardin. Lord help me do it!” 

Ed Hardin was the big deputy sheriff 
from over near the sawmill settlement 
eight miles away, who in this very room 
had arrested Tom and carried him off. 

As they sat talking in the lamplight, 
suddenly the door had swung open and 
Ed had appeared on the threshold, his 
lean, tanned face set in grim lines of de- 
termination, his rifle at his hip, from 
which position she had seen him split a 
peg at fifty paces. His shooting was 
the feature of the yearly barbecue down 
on the Lower Forks. 

The muzzle of that deadly rifle had 
covered Tom, and Ed’s sharp command 
had arrested him in his spring for his 
own rifle, slung on the buck horns over 
the fireplace. 

With outstretched arms, he had been 
made to stand there until, at a further 
command from Ed Harlin, she herself 
had been forced to lock those dear, 
strong arms behind his back in the cold 
erip of handcuffs. 
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Every one of her primitive instincts 
had realized that Tom had done wrong. 
But because it was Tom she condoned 
his act, found excuses and justifica- 
tion, refused in her stanch loyalty to 
admit even to herself that the provo- 
cation had not been great enough for his 
act. 

It had begun when “Mel” Pollard’s 
sister had jumped into the little garden 
patch behind the cabin and ruined it. 
The many hours of labor with their 
hands that she and Tom had expended, 
the long weeks of patient waiting as 
their garden stuff approached maturity, 
had gone for nothing. The fruits of 
their efforts had been clotted out in a 
single night. 

During the short year that he had 
belonged to her, Judy had fought with 
Tom to curb his temper, the temper 
of the Dixons that was known and 
feared throughout the county. In spite 
of the fact that it had gone unbridled 
during all his twenty-two years of life, 
they had been successful, or she thought 
they had. But that early morning he 
had come raging in like a wild man. Al- 
though she had clung to him and pleaded 
with him, he had seized his rifle and 
gone out and shot to death the big brin- 
dled steer as he stood stripping a lux- 
urious mass of pole beans from their 
frame. 

He had sent word to Mel of what 
he had done, and ordered him to come 
and get his “critter.” But Mel had re- 
fused to salvage the dead animal by 
butchering it, and sent word in reply 
that he was going to have the law on 
Tom. 

Tom had only laughed harshly and 
told Judy that Mel’s stock had been 
going into other people’s fields. He 
said: “Mel’s er plumb fool ef he thinks 
I’m goin’ ter put up with sich. He 
oughter pen ’em up.” Then he had dug 
a great hole in the garden and buried 
the steer amid the havoc he had cre- 
ated. 
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It was less than three days after this 
that she had awakened in the gray of 
early morning, conscious that a rending® 
and trampling out in the yard had dis- 
turbed her sleep. - 

She tried to get up without waking 
her husband. But his eyes had blinked 
open, and, as she got hastily from the 
bed, he joined her. 

Running out on to the front porch, 
she saw that the yard, inclosed with 
hand-rived pickets, was full of Mel’s 
cattle. At sight of the white-clad figure, 
they blew loudly. Led by a wide-horned 
old cow, they lumbered out through a 
gap in the back fence by which they had 
entered. 

This time it was the work she had 
done to beautify their little cabin 
home, perched there on the brow of the 
hill, that had been destroyed. The 
pansy and violet beds were trampled 
into a pulp. Rosebushes were nipped 
clean. A crimson rambler, the pride of 
her heart, had been torn from its trellis 
at the end of the porch and lay in a 
broken heap. 

With a little cry she had leaned her 
arm against a pillar and buried her face. 
She could not keep back the sobs, but 
stood there with her shoulders quiver- 
ing, waiting for Tom to come and com- 
fort her. 

At the sharp crack of a rifle, almost 
in her ear, she had whirled about. As 
she did so she saw in the semidarkness 
the streak of fire of a second shot. The 
cattle had jumped from the garden, into 
which they had run from the yard, and 
could be seen going down the side of 
the hill toward the branch. At each 
successive shot a member of the herd 
sank to the ground and lay still. 

Realizing what Tom was doing, she 
had sprung forward and thrust up his 
rifle, so that the next bullet struck the 
ceiling overhead. Later, when she crept 


to the fence to look, five of the cattle 
lay dead upon the hillside. 
Thoroughly frightened at what he 














had done in the heat of his anger, she 
and Tom had talked about it in whis- 
pers. Although in her loyalty she 
would not reproach him, she knew that 
reparation must be made. She hinted at 
the money Tom had saved, which in a 
tin baking-powder can was buried down 
in the woods at the foot of a dogwood 
tree. 

But Tom had sent a message to Mel 
that, if he didn’t like what Tom had 
done, he’d better keep it to himself or 
he would give Mel a dose of the same 
medicine. 

When Mel had appealed to Ed Har- 
din, Ed had sent Alex Rowe to ask 
Tom to come to see him. That was the 
way Ed dealt with malefactors through- 
out the countryside. He sent for them 
to come to see him. If they failed to 
respond he went after them. 

After her husband had been torn 
from her arms and carried off into the 
night, Judy drew into herself. She re- 
fused her parents’ entreaties to come 
and stay with them. Alone, she dwelt 
in the little cabin. 

Because she felt that under her gen- 
tle suasion, Tom would have come to 
himself and made good the loss he had 
caused his neighbor, she already held 
him innocent. For Mel she felt a con- 
tempt. Toward the deputy who had 
taken the man she loved, her hatred 
burned with ever-growing intensity. He 
was responsible that Tom was now a 
convict, sentenced to two years labor in 
the “chain gang” on the county roads. 

From sympathy she shrank like a 
sensitive plant from the touch of a care- 
less hand. She knew nothing about 
the law and its ramifications. Little 
half-wild creature that she was, she 
knew only that her mate had been taken 
away. from her, and she felt that be- 
fore the weary years for which he had 
been sentenced had dragged themselves 
through she would wither and die of a 
broken heart. 

Through every fiber of her sensitive 
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being she sympathized with Tom in his 
enforced degradation. And she was de- 
termined that, before her own time 
should come, she would have revenge by 
killing the man who had betrayed him. 
For Ed Harlin had been her friend 
through all the years that she could re- 
member, and she could think of his act 
in no other light than that he had be- 
trayed her husband. 

As she clasped the picture to her 
breast, her prayer to God was fervent 
that He would send her a way to carry 
out her purpose. 

She dressed quickly, because her 
clothes were few and of the simplest. 
And her feet were bare as she went out 
through the little lean-to kitchen to the 
shelf, just without the door, on which 
rested a tin basin and water bucket. 

Having bathed her face and hands 
and dried them on the towel which she 
had skillfully made from a flour sack, 
she returned to the small kitchen mir- 
ror. Shaking down her thick hair, 
which tumbled almost to her ankles, she 
took the heavy comb that Tom had given 
her on her last birthday from the sill 
beneath the mirror, and, her lithe, grace- 
ful body responding to the movement, 
combed out her hair before braiding it 
into the heavy plait. 

When she had made a fire in the little 
stove, she put on her skillets for corn- 
bread and ribs of pork. She had just 
begun to cut up the meat when her 
little brother, Jonas, burst in upon her. 

Clad in faded blue overalls, he car- 
ried his frayed straw hat in his hand. 
His eyes were wide with excitement, 
and he was breathless from running. 

“T—J seen Ed Hardin!” he exclaimed, 
as though it had been the Evil One 
himself who had appeared suddenly be- 
fore him. 

Judy stood as she had turned toward 
him when he entered, her knife poised, 
her lips slightly apart. 

“I—I was goin’ over ter Sam War- 
ren’s ter help dig taters,” continued the 
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down by Hickory Branch. He’s driv- 
in’ this way. I tuck the short cut 
through the woods ter tell yer.” 

The color slowly fled from her face. 
For a moment, objects in the room 
swayed dizzily before her eyes. Then 
she laid down her knife, gripped the 
table’s edge, and said calmly: “I 
reckon he’s jes drivin’ through, Jonas.” 

‘Mebbe so.” 

“He ain’t after none of us. You 
mustn’t be skeerd that way jes kase— 
jes kase——-” 

“T is skeerd, though, Judy. 
of er-tremble.” 

“Well, yer ain’t got no call ter be. 
Now run on over ter Sam’s. You kin 
cross the road out here in front the 
house an’ go the long way. Yer sho 
won't meet ’im then.” 

She stood on the front porch and 
watched the child out of sight. Then 
she turned quickly into the cabin. 

From its rack over the fireplace she 
lifted Tom’s repeating rifle. Examin- 
ing it, she saw that the magazine was 
full and snapped a cartridge into the 
chamber. 

Her mind had been made up instantly. 
With the rifle grasped in her hands, 
she ran out of the cabin, out through 
the front gate. She turned into a path 
that plunged down the hillside to cross 
the branch, wander over the crest of the 
opposite hill, and meet the road as it 
wound its way upward over the pine 
levels, a quarter of a mile beyond the 
ranch. 

The grass overhung the narrow foot- 
paths so that the heavy dew drenched 
her skirt and her bare feet and limbs. 
3ut she hurried on, crossed the branch 
on a log, and skirted swiftly up to the 
brow of the hill on the other side. 

She wished to reach a place close 
down beside the road; but as she paused 
on top of the hill, she saw the buggy 
and horse with its lone driver, bump- 
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ing along over the uneven way toward 
her. 

It would be a long shot, this nearest 
point at which the road passed her; but 
she was afraid to run the risk of being 
seen and having her purpose thwarted. 

Slightly to her right was an extended 
thicket of low gallberry bushes, from 
the midst of which rose a pine stump. 
Blackened by wood’s fires, toned gray 
by the passing rains, it would render 
her inconspicuous in her dark calico 
dress, when crouched behind it. 

Bending low she entered the bushes, 
which reachedsscarcely above her waist. 
When within fifty yards of the stump 
she dropped to her hands and knees and 
crept on, dragging the rifle after her. 

Once behind her shelter, she raised 
cautiously and peered down at the road. 
It was hidden by a fringe of bushes, but 
she knew exactly where it passed, and 
she selected a spot about three hundred 
yards from her place of ambush. 

The buggy was now temporarily out 
of sight, but presently it topped a slight 
rise, and her keen eyes told her that its 
occupant was the man she had sworn to 
kill. 

The big deputy was sitting slouched 
back comfortably, his long legs crossed. 
The lines were slack, trailing from his 
hand over the dashboard. The little 
bay mare was plodding slowly along 
without guidance. 

With the rifle resting against the 
stump she sighted carefully. Slowly, 
steadily, her finger tightened on the 
trigger. Then the buggy lurched on 
the uneven road and she fost her aim. 

She took the next aim quicker, 
brought pressure on the trigger with the 
skillful “lemon-squeeze” grip that Tom 
had taught her, and the sharp report 
of her rifle spat into the morning air. 

She saw the big spare body lurch 
forward over the side of the buggy. It 
disappeared, down between the wheels. 
The little mare walked on a few yards, 
then, doubtless realizing that something 

















was amiss, stopped to nibble the grass 
at the side of the road. 

Judy could not see the effect of her 
shot because of the fringe of bushes. 
But she could imagine the big deputy 
lying there in the dust. She found her- 
self wondering whether he lay sprawled 
out, or whether he had fallen in a heap. 
She had aimed for his face, about the 
bridge of his nose, and she was certain 
that in whatever position he lay, he 
would never move again. 

There was a moment of wild elation. 
Then, quickly upon its ebb, came a feel- 
ing of sickening terror, and wildly she 
began to ask herself what was this thing 
she had done. 

For some minutes she crouched there, 
then she crept away through the bushes. 

When near the outer edge, she 
stopped suddenly and dropped flat to the 
ground, like some frightened little ani- 
mal. Down near the branch, she had 
seen something, something that flut- 
tered. 

Cautiously raising herself on her arm, 
she parted the bushes in front of her 
and looked again. 

In the midst of another clump of gall- 
berry bushes the thing was still flutter- 
ing. It was not more than a hundred 
yards distant, and she saw that it was a 
bandanna handkerchief. 

An old log had fallen into the thicket. 
She could see part of its blackened 
trunk projecting beyond. From be- 
hind this the handkerchief had been 
raised, tied to the end of something, a 
stick, or, unless her eyes deceived her 
as she looked closer, the barrel of a 
rifle. 

She realized instantly what had hap- 
pened. Her shot had missed. Cannily 
Ed Hardin had projected himself out 
of the buggy. Under cover of the fringe 
of bushes and the brow of the hill from 
which she had fired, he had made his 
way to the heavy growth of trees along 
the branch. With the stealth of an In- 
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dian, for which he was famous, he had 
stalked her. 

For a moment she was terrified. 
Then, at having been outwitted by this 
man whom she had set out to kill, rage 
took the place of fear. If he thought 
that by hanging out this signal for an 
armistice it would be granted he was 
mistaken. To show her contempt for 
him she raised herself above the bushes 
and deliberately fired at the handker- 
chief. 

The nervous tenseness that had car- 
ried her through this hysterical effort 
to destroy her enemy relaxed. In its 
place came a hardening of the pretty 
face. Her red lips curled into a satirical 
smile. 

She figured that-she had Ed Hardin 
where she wanted him. She knew that 
he could not escape from his cover on 
either side or in front, and she be- 
lieved that she could detect any move- 
ment in the bushes back toward the 
branch. True, he, in turn, could fire 
on her if he wished. But she didn’t care 
for that now. She was certain now 
that it was a rifle barrel to which the 
handkerchief was tied. Upon its re- 
moval she would have a chance to flat- 
ten herself against the ground before it 
could be used. 

At a slight sound behind her she 
turned with the quickness of a cat. 
Creeping through the bushes the big 
deputy was almost upon her. [ven 
as she threw forward her rifle he 
sprang. 

Carried over on her back by the im- 
pact the rifle went off. She lay with 
her eyes closed, impassive. 

Then she was drawn to her feet, and 
there was Ed Harlin smiling good- 
naturedly down at her. He continued 
to regard her quizzically as he began 
to unload her rifle, snapping the car- 
tridges out into his hand. 

“Judy, honey,” he said presently, “I 
didn’t think yer’d try ter shoot me from 








the bushes. Do yer think Tom’d be 
proud of yer fer sich?” 

With eyes blazing, her head thrust 
forward, her fists clenched tightly at 
her sides, she shot her reply at him. 

“Ed Hardin, I don’t keer how I does 
it, but I expects ter kill yer yit. Er 
man what done the thing you done ter 
his own friends ain’t fitten ter live.” 

“Now, Judy, honey, don’t yer see 
-that——” 

“Don’t "Judy honey’ me! The man 
what tuck my husband away from me 
an’ made ’im er convict is got ter die. 
I’ve swore it.” 

“Come on here, you little catamount.” 
He firmly grasped her arm. “I’m goin’ 
ter take yer home, anyhow,” 

After a protesting twist or two of 
her body, she went with him quietly to 
the buggy and was driven up to the 
cabin. 

Id Hardin entered the house with 
her. Going to look in through the door 
of the little kitchen he remarked: “Wal, 
now, hit looks like I’m in time fer bre’k- 
fus.” 

She stood looking dumbly at him. 
Except her little brother that morning 
he was the first person beside herself to 
enter the cabin for many weeks. 

She had lived alone with her grief 
and her determination for revenge. 
They had grown to absorb her. They 
were her life. Her vow to kill Ed 
Hardin had been at first an indefinite, 
intangible impulse, with no concrete 
ideas for its execution. Gradually, as 
she had dwelt on it throughout the long 
days and restless snatches of the night, 
it had become her ruling passion, an 
urge that was a part of her very being 
that her thoughts dwelt only on the deed 
itself. Consequences, what the deed 


would mean for her, all allied thoughts, 
were blotted out. 

Judy followed Ed into the kitchen. 
Having replenished the dying fire, she 
went mechanically about the preparation 
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of the meal. Her mind was dazed, her 
thoughts would not come consecutively. 

Ed had taken his seat at the end of 
the table with his back to her. Once 
or twice, in a sudden frenzy, she gripped 
a heavy cooking utensil and glanced in 
his direction. As she stood beside him 
with the heavy knife in her hand, fin- 
ishing the cutting up of the pork for 
the frying pan, she paused once, her 
fingers tightening convulsively over the 
handle. But such methods had not been 
associated in her mind with the killing 
of Id Hardin. She had grown accus- 
tomed only to the idea of shooting him 
from the roadside. 

Suddenly, however, as she fumbled in 
the little cupboard for the coffee, she 
was galvanized with a new determina- 
ion. At the back of the shelf, placed 
there for safety, was a stick of dyna- 
mite all ready for exploding, with a cap 
set and a two-minute fuse. Tom had 
brought it home a few days before he 
had been carried off. He had secured 
it from the foreman of a work crew 
down on the railroad, who had fixed it 
up for him, and he had expected to use 
it to blow up the big stump out in the 
lower side of the garden. 

With trembling fingers she tore a 
piece from the old newspaper that cov- 
ered the shelf, and wrapped it about 
the dynamite and its fuse. Then, with 
the coffee can in her hand, she moved 
over near the stove and placed the dyna- 
mite in the wood box just behind Ed’s 
chair. 

She felt weak and faint at the thought 
of what she was about to do, and trem- 
bled so that she could hardly stand. 
When she again crossed the room, and 
poured the coffee into the mill, she 


leaned heavily against the wall. She 
was thankful for the rumble as shie 


ground the coffee, as it seemed in some 
measure to drown the pounding of 
blood against her eardrums. 

When she had dripped her coffee and 
placed the food on the table she saw 

















that while she had stood at the mill Fd 
had taken a covered dish from the shelf 
overhead and placed it across the table 
opposite him. 

“Now set down, Judy,” he said as 
she stood beside him for a moment 
after she had poured his cup of coffee. 
“T brung yer some dessert. Hit’s in that 
dish. You’re goin’ ter act Chinaman 
fashion, though, an’ have you’ dessert 
befo’ yo’ bre’kfus.” 

“T ain’t goin’ ter eat,” she replied, 
her lips moving stiffly. “I got ter put 
some wood in the stove.” 

She opened the door of the stove, and, 
together with several sticks of wood, 
she placed the paper-wrapped parcel on 
the glowing coals. 

As she returned to the table she 
glanced at the little round alarm clock 
on the shelf. At exactly five minutes 
after seven, the two minutes, for which 
length of time the fuse had been cut, 
would have passed. Then the idea oc- 
curred to her that, placed in the hot 
stove, the dynamite might explode al- 
most immediately. 

“Look an’ see what I brung yer, 
Judy,” Ed Hardin was saying. But she 
scarcely heard him, She was tense with 
expectancy, her eyes half closed, as one 
who awaits a sudden cataclysm. 

The fire popped as it caught the fresh 
wood and she started, dropping a knife 
which she had unconsciously picked up. 

Ed rose and came to stand beside her. 
Leaning, he raised the lid from the 
dish. 

“Loow, Judy.” 

Mechanically she turned her eyes 
downward. She did not see anything 
in the dish. 

Then she stood, her hands tightly 
clenched, her gaze riveted on the stove. 
She had expected to die with Ed Har- 
din. She did not care for that. She 
had expected to go about waiting on 
him with an attitude of indifference un- 
til the end came terribly but swiftly. 

3ut the stuspense was more than hu- 
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man nerves could stand. She expected 
momentarily the crash of the explo- 
sion, the rending into a thousand pieces 
of the little stove—the end. Weird 
thoughts raced through her brain. The 
house would catch on fire and burn 
down over their dead bodies. Later, 
perhaps, they would be raked out from 
among the embers, unrecognizable 
masses of charred flesh. 

Ed Hardin had reached forward and 
taken from the dish a paper. He un- 
folded it and held it out before her. 
He grasped her arm and shook her. 
He was saying something, but she did 
not distinguish the words. She only 
stood with wide eyes, staring, staring, 
like a sleep-walker, 

Then she caught the name of her hus- 
band. It came to her as if out of noth- 
ingness: Tom. 

She turned quickly toward Ed Har- 
din. 

He was shaking the paper and shak- 
ing her at the same time. 

“Hit’s his pardon, Judy. I been see- 
in’ him regler over at the convict camp 
on the public road. He’s all right, now. 
He’s done seed where he was wrong, 
an’ he want’s ter make things right. 
He wants ter git back ter you, honey. 
I seen Jedge Welford an’ he got this 
here pardon. An’ ef I don’t miscalcu- 
late, Tom/’ll be settin’ right here eatin’ 
with yer ter-night.” 

Suddenly she half comprehended. 
With a little cry she snatched the pa- 
per, catching with it the hand that held 
it, and clasped them to her breast. 

“Hit'll bring ‘im, this here paper’ll 
bring ’im back ter me?” she gasped. 

“T got er order fer his release. I jes 
thought I’d come over an’ Iet yer know, 
so’s Pt 

In terror she had turned again toward 
the stove. Her eyes swept the face of 
the clock. The long hand had reached 
the five-minute mark, creeping 
past. 
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“E-d-d!” she shrieked. “Run! Git 
out of here! Oh, Ed, hurry!” 

She had thrown herself between him 
and the stove, shoving him, pounding 
his big body with her small fists, urg- 
ing him out through the door into the 
other room. 

He hung back, protesting, trying to 
make himself heard. But she kept on, 
driving him ahead of her, across the 
room, across the front porch, down the 
steps. As she descended after him she 
stumbled and would have fallen; but 
he caught her, and she lay trembling 
and sobbing in his arms. 

Presently he put her from him, mut- 
tering a final protest. 

“Great geehossifat, Judy! You does 
treat er feller rough! You wants ter 
be keerful how yer handles me, kase 
I’m liable ter go off.” Slowly he 
reached beneath his coat into his hip 
pocket and drew out a stick of dynamite 
with a fuse wrapped about it. 

“Ed!” was all she could gasp as she 
stared. 

“T was watchin’ through the lookin’- 
glass on the wall while yer was behin’ 
me, Judy, an’ I seen the contraption yer 
was fixin’ fer po’ old Ed. So when 
yer went ter grind the coffee I got this 
here thing out an’ wropped up er little 
stick of oak wood in hit’s place.” 

Fumbling in his pocket he drew out 
a match. Having lighted the end of 
the fuse, he threw the stick of dynamite 
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far out over the fence, down the hill- 
side. 

While they stood waiting for that 
two-minute fuse to burn itself out she 
crept to his side and placed her little 
hand in his. She could not have spoken. 
This was the only way she could ask 
his forgiveness. She hoped he would 
understand. Her heart gave a leap of 
joy as his strong fingers closed com- 
fortably over her own. 

When, with a detonation that shook 
the earth, the explosion came, and the 
geyser of torn grass roots had subsided, 
Ed Hardin turned with a whimsical 
smile to Judy: 

“Judy, does yer know what that was 
what’s jes went off with all that hella- 
cious fuss an’ tore itse’f inter flinders, 
so’s they ain’t none of it lef’?” 

She glanced up at him in surprise. 
“Hit was the denemite I was goin’ ter 
blow yer up with, Ed.” 

“Yer’re wrong, honey, plum wrong. 
Hit was the hard feelin’s yer was hold- 
in’ ergin po’ ole Ed fer doin’ his duty. 
Now run on an’ git ready fer Tom.” 

When he had untied the little mare 
from the fence and was climbing slowly 
into the buggy, a song came floating out 
to him from the cabin. For a moment 
he sat listening, then, as he gathered up 
the lines and drove off, he muttered to 
himself : 

“Young things is flighty critters. 
They hates quick, they fights quick, 
but, thank God, they fergits quick.” 


Ra 
NOTORIOUS CRIMINAL FREED 


ITH a criminal record so long that it fills both sides of his pedigree card 
at Sing Sing, Lonis Morris is once more starting out in the world to 


make his way. 


The sentence he completed recently was for burglary. He has 


seen the inside of Sing Sing prison five times, and he has served time not only 
in all of New York’s penal institutions, but also in prisons at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and other places, 
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ES, it’s with us again, the merry yuletide season. And next week, if you 
\ do your Christmas shopping early, you will find the Detective Story 
MAGAZINE on the stands, dated December 25, 1920, but out on the same 

old day, Tuesday. And it will be filled with Christmas stories. 

Now, next to our own doings, the doings of persons we know, and are 
fond of, interest us far more, as a general thing, than what strangers do. And 
then Christmas is such an intimate time. Well, when we planned this Christmas 
issue—of course, this was some months ago—we asked Johnston McCulley and 
Christopher Booth to imagine it the dead of winter and then surround them- 
selves with the most Christmasy atmosphere possible. We don’t know whether 
they hung wreaths in the window and sat under the glitteringly bedecked tree 
we associate with Christmas, or not. Having put themselves in this “atmosphere” 

or just the artistic kind they talk of—we urged them to write the best Christ- 
mas stories it was in them to write about their favorite, your favorite, and our 
favorite characters, respectively: Thubway Tham and Amos Clackworthy, to say 
nothing of The Early Bird. 

Always willing to oblige, both McCulley and Booth narrated the doings of 
Tham, Mr. Clackworthy—it would be impossible to speak of that affable and 
imposing figure without using a “handle’—and The Early Bird on Christmas 
day. How these three widely different personalities spent this day of all others, 
will interest and entertain you hugely. They are such sympathetic and appealing 
natures one just can’t help liking them. 

look forward, then, to two novelettes: 


THUBWAY THAM PLAYTH THANTA CLAUTH 
By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


and 


A. CLACKWORTHY ALIAS S. CLAUS 
By CHRISTOPHER B. BOOTH 


No, no, this is not all the Christmas cheer; there are more packages to 
unwrap. There, thrust your hand down into the stocking, and you will find 
one of the best, if not the best, short story Ernest M. Poate ever wrote. It 
is called, “A Tree ’n’ Everything.” There is still another Christmas story. 
It is by John Jay Chichester. The title is “Frozen-face’s Christmas.” 

Yes, yes, there are other stories, and like the presents on Christmas morn- 
ing, al/ of them are not covered with frosting, tied with red ribbon, and done 
up in white tissue paper. Among those that have no sprigs of holly are “Dope 
and Discovery,” by Bryan Irvine—an old favorite—and’ “The Failure,” by 
Frederick Ames Coates. And, really, you will find that they are most accept- 
able Christmas gifts, even if they are not all dolled up in fancy fixings. 

Speaking of gifts—please don’t think us mercenary and acting in bad 
form—but what finer gift can there be than that of a year’s subscription to a 
magazine, a weekly magazine, and particularly to the—— But, reaily, our 
exaggerated sense Of modesty prevents us from going further. However, we 
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will be very much pleased if you do follow our suggestion. It kind of makes 
us all set up and encouraged when the business department complains of get- 
ting tired out attending to subscriptions for the Detective Story MaGazine. 
But at heart they are very much pleased, too. 

PLEASE DON’T FORGET TO READ THE CHRISTMAS ISSUE OF DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. MAY WE TAKE THE LIBERTY OF SUGGESTING THAT, TO BE SURE OF 
GETTING IT, YOU ORDER YOUR COPY NOW? 


Una 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Vivian C.—The person whose writing you want me to analyze is a curi- 
ous mixture of good qualities and very indifferent ones. Generosity is a pro- 
nounced feature, yet there are many evidences of smallness and petty, selfish 
motives and a marked tendency to an unreasonable impatience. The affections 
are very sincere, yet I could imagine this writer being unbelievably selfish and 
bad-tempered with even the most beloved. The mind is brilliant, with flashes 
of intuition and perhaps of genuine genius, but common sense and logic are 
not present in large quantities. Are you sure that you, who are steadfast, 
kind, patient, and practical, will be able to be patient with this person, in the 
close association of marriage? I fear not. It needs a woman of intense feel- 
ing, ardent and impassioned, herself, to even understand this strange character. 
Don't—unless you are very, very sure. 


Tuomas H. A.—That peculiar trick of yours, of using the circle for an 
“{” dot, shows me that you will never be satisfied with the ordinary routine 
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of life. This little sign is always the indication of those who possess a peculiar 
outlook on life, and who are what we have agreed, rather vaguely, to call 


“temperamental.” 
2 
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Yes, I believe that when you are discharged from the service, you ought 
to go to school, but not to a business school, nor, of course, back to college, since 
you have practically completed that training. What I recommend may surprise 
you a bit. And it is all because of that odd “i” dotting. I recommend that 
you go to a school of design and earnestly strive to develop that feeling for 
line and color which you possess, perhaps wholly without your own knowledge. 
See what you can find out about your aptitude for designing furniture, wall 
paper, carpet, costumes; look into the matter of interior decorating;‘see if you 
are interested in landscape gardening, or in architecture. These are the lines 
long which you will most easily succeed, and in which you will find true hap- 
piness. 


Lr Brun.—No, I don’t think the mingling of races in one person is a bad 
thing. I have recently had this question asked me a number of times. Look 
back about a month and you will find in this department two girls of extraordi- 
narily mingled races, yet both of them wrote, as you do, a very logical and 
sensible and also interesting “hand.” You are possessed of unusual trustworthi- 
ness; an element none too common, alas! You are always efficient, when you 
are efficient at all; by which I mean that you are the kind of person who is 
not versatile, but is always thorough. Your disposition is not excitable, and 
your siticerity cannot be doubted. A pretty clean bill of health, that! 


Mr. Conen (1257).—Your writing shows me that yours is a character 
in which there is unusual fineness of caliber; I don’t know when I have seen 
so much innate sensibility and freedom from sordid emotions and appetites in 
a writing, and I regret very much that you wrote in pencil, which will not 
reproduce. I don’t wonder that you find being a tradesman most uncongenial, 
or that, with no friends who are interested in what you are, you feel some- 
what depressed. Is it absolutely necessary that you should continue in trade? 
And, if so, isn’t it possible for you to reach out to some of the literary clubs 
of your city, where you will find intellectual companionship?’ ‘ihe poem which 
you sent me is really very beautiful and is faultless in technique. Have you 
ever tried to sell any of your poetry? If not, do. I will myself show them 
to an editor or two if you will send me some. Any man who has taught him- 
self to read Persian for the pleasure of reading Persian poetry in the original 
comes pretty close to being a scholar, and I shall be greatly surprised if you 
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do not find yourself famous, one of these days, and very far from your present 
life. 

G. C. R.—Well, you certainly have a fair opinion of yourself, my dear 
child. Any girl, who “photographs beautiful,” and has a talent for the stage, 
and a good voice, and can draw and write stories, and who is also a good stenog- 
rapher, is rather a staggering spectacle for us ordinary mortals to contemplate. 
But, you see, your handwriting doesn’t tell that story, at all. 


Ciba, Aan 









As to your being beautiful, it says nothing at all about that, but it gives 
me no indication of literary, musical, or mimetic talent, and how in the world 
can you be a good stenographer when you can’t write grammatical English, 
and when you write this spread-eagle sort of a “hand?” A great many young 
people get these delusions, G. C. R., because life hasn’t slammed them hard 
enough to awaken them to realities. Your handwriting shows me an impulsive 
girl, warm-hearted and good-natured, romantic and inaccurate, with a large 
lump of vanity spoiling what otherwise would be a pleasant and useful char- 
acter. My advice to you is to try to go at your present job with a vim, and 
begin training yourself in its requirements. You couldn’t do better than to 
go to night school for a year and brush up on English and general subjects 
which would give you culture and extend your education. I have no doubt 
that you have personal charm. Use it to make your family and your friends 
happy, and you will be doing exactly right. Believe me, if you really had any 
talent at all for the arts I would not speak in this positive fashion. 


Jane & Frep.—You, Jane, have unusual intelligence, but you haven’t trained 
it very carefully. You are too much inclined to accept your education as fin- 
ished. If you would read systematically for a few years you would be well 
informed and interesting, for your memory is good, and your ability to think 
for yourself is above the average. No, you are not lazy, but you are still 
fettered by a certain tendency, common to women, to look around for some 
one on whom to lean. This is the result of women being placed in false posi- 
tions for untold centuries, and all of us have to combat it as one of our dead- 
licst weaknesses. My advice to you is to drive yourself grimly to the task of 
being independent of help, inasmuch as any of us can be independent of our 
fellow men, to rely on your own judgment, and to put yourself to the task of 
becoming a good business woman. The specimen which you inclosed—Fred— 
shows a man who, at present, is not so much your inferior, but who would be 
very much so, if you follow my advice as to self-improvement. He has little 
of your native intelligence, and I am sure you would not be able to drag him 
upward with you. A good, kind chap, though, but nothing unusual so far as 
mind or morals are concerned. 
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A Canapian Sotprer.—I think that you are best fitted for high-class 
mechanical work. Why not go to a school of engineering and learn some form 
of that line? Something in which you would be required to handle a delicate 
mechanism? I believe that you would be successful and contented. Your char- 
sd is one in which sincerity and freedom from untruthfulness are pleasant 
elements. 








Sorry you were wounded, my dear boy. No American can ever forget the 
gallantry of the boys of our neighbor to the north. 


C, E. W. O.—It’s true that these different styles of handwriting look dif- 
ferent, but any ordinary graphologist, especially one accustomed to handling 
specimens in quantities, could not be deceived. The same rhythm stroke is in 
all your styles, the same length of connecting strokes, and practically the same 
formation of letters. Your handwriting, therefore, expresses the same char- 
acter throughout, which is one of considerable steadfastness, despite a rather 
hampering versatility; one of odd mental power, despite the apparent lack of 
making that power effective; one of moderate affection, but of fairly deep feel- 
ing and of intense practical interests. Men of your type usually succeed at 
whatever they undertake, and for this reason seldom are highly successful, 
since their energies, not driven in one line, as people of limited capacities are, 
do not spend themselves on any one thing. Why not turn seriously to elec- 
tricity as a career; not as a mere operator, but to the higher mechanics of the 
thing? 


Lottie N.—Your nature has been crushed by trouble and ill health, and 
that is the reason for all these forebodings and fears, which seem to be with- 
out cause. Why worry about your health, now that it is so evidently growing 
better? As to not being able to support yourself when you are old, that’s a 
thing that can happen to any one, but none of us will guarantee ourselves a 
prosperous old age by wasting our time and energy wondering if we'll have 
it. Your handwriting shows that you have plenty of good sense and practical 
ability and a sense of humor. Dig up those qualities, encourage them, and try 
to smile, even if you don’t feel like it. I have often found that if I persisted 
in smiling I’d begin to smile, inside, after a while. Your health will improve 
in exact ratio to your ability to be happy, self-confident, and enthusiastic over 
the future. 


QveNTIN, Mo.—I don’t like the character of the man with whom you pro- 
pose going into partnership, I don’t like his secretiveness or his downright, 
cold selfishness or his coarseness. The first-mentioned qualities will interfere 
with the success of the business, and the latter will offend you so that in time 
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you will hate him. Surely here is nothing promising for the future. Why take 
a partner, anyway? It seems that you have enough money to go it alone. The 
only reason that you think of doing so, is that you lack initiative and independ- 
ence; but you can teach yourself those qualities—force them into being—and 
if you have a partner, no matter how ideal a one, you will lose the chance 
for that self-development. You have a clear, logical, and foresighted mind. 
Make it work for you. Then, make yourself do what your mind tells you to, 
and in a year or two you'll be glad that you are without any one as a partner. 
Besides, from the amount of capital you are to invest and from the nature of 
the business and the size of the town, I can’t see how it would support two. 


Here is Lesson XXIX in the series of talks on how to read character 
in handwriting. It is a continuation of the letter T. 

A small t, in which there is an open space between the first and second 
strokes, is a very pleasant thing to come upon in a specimen, 


It is not a common sign, and when found, should give a warm feeling to 
the heart of the investigator. 

Users of this sign are always impetuous and hot-headed, but they can be 
relied upon to the death! If I had to pick some one, with whom I was to 
fight, shoulder to shoulder, my back against a wall, for my life, I would look 
until I found such a “t,” sure that he or she would go down to oblivion, shout- 
ing encouragement to me and defiance to the foe until that noble and courageous 
breath was eternally stopped. 

And these particular t’s, mind you, are nearly always found in writing 
showing temper and ardor, plenty of imagination, and sometimes a soupcon 
of conceit. (Sorry; I don’t often use foreign words. Don’t believe in it. 
But there’s no English for that!) People who use this sign are sometimes 
sO intiutional and so tactful and so clever that they get a bad name in 
private life; but, ask one of them to lend you ten dollars, when he has just 
eleven, and you'll get your ten. Or, ask him to lie like a gentleman for a lost 
cause, and he'll do it. Or, worse still, ask him to keep his mouth shut when 
he could exonerate himself and show up somebody else, and he'll grin cheer- 
fully and take all the blame, without a whimper. In short, the user of this 
especial t is a gentleman, no matter what his sex may be. The word “lady” 
doesn’t carry the same significance, does it? A lady might run in the face of 
danger, but a gentleman will stay and face it, and perhaps light a cigarette, 
even though his hand does tremble a bit. Well, there’s the user of the open t. 
I have found such people in tramp camps, and in city lodging houses, and in 
the descendants of European nobility, and in littlke women who supposed them- 
selves to be cowards because they were afraid of a dead mouse! 




















The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


FOUR SMALL BUSINESSES. I.—Furniture Repairing 


WENTY or thirty years ago any man with a small capital could start 

I a little business, in a quiet way, and earn-a good living, and this ap- 
pealed to many who constitutionally disliked being in subordinate posi- 

tions. But as business became more standardized, and as the craze for stand- 
ardized methods grew, such men were gradually forced to take salaried positions. 

Now, however, the pendulum is swinging back again. There is a great re- 
vival of interest in individual work. In addition, the war has taught us what 
we knew in pioneer days, but had forgotten: that thrift is the true basis of 
any nation’s prosperity. 

Therefore it is a good time for far-seeing people to get into business which 
call for but little capital, and which are matters of the individual clientele. 
There is a difference between this time and thirty years ago, and that is that 
such businesses are now fully as open to women as to men. 

One of the best opportunities for making money on almost no capital lies 
in the fact that it is all but impossible, at present, to find any one who will 
repair the ordinary household furniture. The expensive upholsterer and the 
workman who does over “period” furniture can be procured, because people 
having such work to be done are in a position to pay the high prices asked for 
it; but when we ordinary people want a morris chair re-covered, for instance, 
or a table leg tightened, or the dining table repolished, it is practically impos- 
sible for us to find a person to do the work. 

A good, weather-proof shed, or part of a dry basement, is good enough as 
a place in which to begin such work, and the rent is never high. Neat but in- 
expensive cards, personally distributed in the vicinity, usually will bring trade 
at once. A sign hung out and an opening on the street are essentials. The 
shop cannot be kept as neat as a store, of course, but a corner near the door 
with a couple of comfortable chairs, a bit of rug, and a small table will give 
comfort to customers and facilitate the doing of business, especially when 
women are the customers. 

Any one who is handy with tools can easily learn how to repair furniture. 
There are books on it to be procured from any good circulating library, espe- 
cially in popular “handicraft” series. A knowledge of simple carpentry helps, 
and such a knowledge can be gained by a month or so of work as a carpenter’s 
assistant. If it is not desirable to do this, go to the nearest carpenter shop 
and offer to pay for, say, ten days’ instruction. In large cities, trade schools 
will give the help needed, and the amount of time which the prospective furni- 
ture repairer need give to his training is not long. 

People with neat, nimble fingers and a knack of doing things are generally 
successful at this business. Polishing, painting, staining, and varnishing furni- 
ture requires no technical training. The high-class firms which sell prepara- 
tions for such work give full directions with their materials. The making of 
slip covers for summer, the repairing of awnings, the re-covering of cushions, 
and the redraping of curtains are operations which might well be undertaken 
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by the furniture repairer. The ideal combination for the business would be 
a man with some slight knowledge of carpenter work and a woman who is 
clever with the needle and has a good eye for color in fabrics. A man in an 
Iowa town, who started such a business six months ago, writes me that his 
full capital was one hundred and twenty dollars. He rented a basement, for 
which he paid twenty dollars a month. Hired a sewing machine, bought a kit 
of carpenter’s tools, had some printing done, and put a standing advertisement 
in the largest newspaper, under the head of classified businesses. He had forty- 
five dollars left. His wife and himself slept and ate behind a screen in the 
shop. He is now able to have a little apartment upstairs, employs a helper—a 
young woman from a trade school—and has three hundred dollars in bank. 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the cuurts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 

Mr. C. W.—There is a great difference in the divorce laws of our States. 
I could not quote all of them here, as it would take far too much space. Nevada 
has the easiest divorce laws. South Carolina does not admit of divorce for any 
cause whatsoever. Between these States there are all shades and degrees of 
laws. New Jersey admits of divorce for desertion, but the plaintiff must pro- 
duce in court, not only witnesses to the desertion, but a signed statement by the 
party of the second part that the desertion is intentional and will be permanent. 
In Virginia three years are required to elapse before the final decree of divorce 
is granted. In New York State divorce is granted on statutory grounds, alone, 
which must be conclusively proven. Many States admit of divorce for cruelty, 
drunkenness, nonsupport, immoral or degraded character, and so on. If you 
will let me know where you live I can give you more specific advice. 

MicnarL.—There is nothing that you can do. Since you did not give 
your employer satisfaction, he had a right to discharge you. However, if he 
has made statements against your character, you can demand that he prove 
them or give you a written testimonial to your honesty. 

N. P.—You should present your case to a physician, not to a lawyer. 

INouIRER.—A man or woman may conduct a business under a name not 
their own. Many fashionable dressmakers and milliners do business as “Madame 
Laura” or some equally fictitious name. The person running the business, 
however, and actually the owner, is responsible, in his or her own proper name, 
for all liabilities of it. 

Moruer.—School-teachers are not allowed to whip children now, There 
are plenty of other ways in which they can punish a refractory child. If you 
think that your child needs corporal punishment you should inflict it yourself. 
The school-teacher is entirely within her rights in not only refusing to per- 
form it, but in reproving you for making the suggestion or demand upon her. 

McNavucuton.—Tenants can go to law over excess rent raising, but the 
best way is for a number of tenants to resist the matter, as a body, legally. 
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A number of New Jersey cities have handled the situation by putting the mat- 
ter into the hands of very capable and honest district attorneys. Why not club 
together, all of you in that apartment house, and hire a lawyer to take up the 
matter? There is no doubt that legal action will soon be forced upon the 


legislature in this most vital matter. 


SRIIDIDIECEELEEE 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ROM time to time cipher enthusiasts who follow the Under the Lamp 
department have written in to congratulate their fellow enthusiasts and 
myself on our good fortune in obtaining the voluminous and diversified 

scrapbook of the late Inspector Steele. They tell me that the extracts I have 
passed along to them, have been of inestimable value, both in broadening their 
grasp on the subject that they love best to study, and in making that subject 
—cryptography—a more fascinating companion for leisure hours. 

This week I’m going to give you another problem in secret writing that 
comes from the late inspector’s seemingly limitless supply. It is totally differ- 
ent as to construction from anything we have yet considered. 

Who invented the system by which this week’s cipher is written, I am at 
a loss to tell you, for the inspector’s notes do not contain a reference to that 
point. However, the cipher was used by a lieutenant of detectives who was 
assigned to capture a notorious “fence” named Lemkin, whose operations were 
known to the police, but whose organization of spies and underlings was so 
thorough a support that the law had been unable to “get” him. 

The detective lieutenant—Runyan by name—had reason to think that one 
of the six or eight department operatives who were working with him on the 
case was a spy in the pay of the Lemkin organization. It was necessary for 
Runyan, if he were to prevent his movements becoming known to the criminals, 
to keep his plans as much in the dark as possible. This he accomplished by 
the use of code systems for his notes and communications, 

While out on the case, close upon the heels of his quarry, Lieutenant Run- 
yan had occasion to communicate with headquarters. His message was impor- 
tant; he didn’t dare trust it to his men; he overcame this difficulty by giving a 
portion of his message to each of seven men. They delivered their portions 
separately to Inspector Steele at headquarters; he put them together and recon- 
structed Lieutenant Runyan’s original message with little difficulty. The seven 
portions of the message were these: 

-T--T--+-G--RIDSE-K-O- 
EWEOINIOTENEREH-UAAA 
DN--H-EIl--IKWTR-GDNL 
-Y--H--H--EN------T- 
STMTEAPTATELCMTAQRCFEFR 





NEN-GDNN-NTMOEE-IINI 

See what you could have done with them had you been in the inspector’s 
place, and look for the solution in the next issue 

The answer to last week’s cipher problem is: “That criminal is a fool who 
studies a defense when he might fly for it.” The cipher alphabet is: A & B, 9; 
C,“%;D&E,8s F,%4;G&H,7;1,%;J&K,6;L,%;Me&eN,5;0, %; 
P&O,4;R,4%4;S&T,3;U,%;V& W,2;X,%;Y &Z,1. Each % was 
used with the numeral that preceded it, to substitute a letter, as 9% repre- 
sented c; 44, R, et cetera. 
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JOHN ALEXANDER.—He is the son of 
Laura Gertrude and James Alexander, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, and was born on November 5, 1897. He left his 
home in the early part of August. 1914, i 
has not heard from him since, but heard that he had 
been seen in Detroit. He is five f 
brown hair and blue eyes, and a scar on the top of his 
head. Every effort has been made to find him, but 
without success, and it is hoped that this appeal to our 
readers will bring some result. His mother has worried 

j since he left, and any information about him 
will bring joy to his family. Please write to his sister, 
Mountain, 22 Buchanan Street, Toronto 


MARTIN, 


Canada, 


CAMPBELL. My mother died thirty-one years ago in 
Montrose, Colorado. Her maiden name was Rachel Bowen, 
and her husband’s name was Floyd 8. Campbell. I was 
sixteen years old when my mother died, and when we 
last heard of her relatives they were living in T 
Creek, Arkansas City, would be very 
to Bet in touch with people, and shall be 
most satel to any one who can tell me where 
are. Koscoe Campbell, Box 1152, Gallup, New Mexico. 


SMITH.—I_ was August 13, 1887, in C 








bern on 





nati, Ohio. My mother’s name was Sarah Smith. §S was 
in poor health and placed me in the Foundling Home, 
Mr. Crouse being superintendent. When I was about 


four years old my mother died of consumption, and I was 
taken from the home by people who adopted me, and 








have always been most kind to me They are both 1 
ing, and I think the world of them, but there are > 
when I would like to know if I have any brothers, 
ters, father, or any blood relations at all, and I 
that 1 emust have. ean get no information from 
Home If any e enlighten me and help me 
know whether have any living relatives or not, I 





Smith, care of 





deeply grateful to them. Kat! 
magazine 

WEESE, WILFRED W.—He was in France with the 
Air Service, and when last heard of was in Roanok 
ginia He is asked to write to his old pal, Corporal 
May, care of this magazine. 

HASKETT, ROBERT HENRY.—Twenty-four years ago 
he left Vansickle, Texas, for the gold fields in Alaska, and 
has never been heard from since He was born and brouglit 

















up in North Carolina, and after 

Norfolk, Virginia. His wife died nt 
to Van leaving one daughter. He was { ty years old 
when he nt awey, about five feet six inches { 
dark cx xion, and had a large birth mark 





side of his face information about 
gladly received and gre atl y appreciated by his grar 
Miss Janie Wilkerson, care of this magazine. 


NORTON, E. D.—He left New York about June 1, 
saying he would go to California, stopping’ at Buffalo, tak- 
ing a boat across the lake to Detroit, and then go on. We 
heard th at he stayed at the Iroquois Hotel in Buffalo from 
ghth to the tenth, and _ without giving 4 

s He had a large vamer trunk and @ 
» could not find out wi 10 took | 













" hotel He has never been heard of 
impossible to find out what becaz 
hotel He was sixty-fc 





about one hundred and sixty pou 
hair and mustache, was well dressed and 
cane Iie wore no jewelry but a gold watch 
Any information about him will satly relieve 
of his y, and will be deeply 

Norton, care of this magazine. 


and chain 
the anxiet¥ 
ppreciated. Miss E. J 











O’SHAUGHNESY.—I was up in a convent in 
Kansas City, Missourl, and trace of my people, as 
I was very small child when home 
We were seven children, and ? we ud to 
know something of my family 5 mat- 





ter will be thankfully copunctoted. Annie O’Shaughnesy 


care of this magazine 


PENNIMAN, JANE, Boe widow of Benjamin Penniman 
who lived in New Yo City, at 503 West Twenty-third 
Street, in 1865. Any 4 who knew her will do a great 
al by writing to Harry Johnson, Route No. 1, Warsaw, 

inois. 

WILLIAMSON, JOHN, who left Illinois about thirty-five 
years ago. His sister’s son would like to hear from bim 
oe re any member of his family Victor V. Baker, Oblong 

nois 





ESTES, REVEREND ALEC.—About eight years ago he 
Was the pastor of Cook’s Presbyterian Church, in Toronto, 
Canada, and left there for a pastorate in Detroit. An old 
schoolmate and neighbor would be glad to hear from him, 
appreciate the kindness of any reader who will 
be good enough to send his address, William James Hen- 
derson, care of this magazine. 


WEST, SAMUEL J.—On December 12, 1912, he was 
twenty-six years old, and on that date he wrote a letter 
to his sister Nellie from the Cordova Hotel, Vancouver, 
British Columbia He is five feet eight inches tall, with 
fair hair and blue eyes His sister will be grateful for 
any information regarding him. Charlotte E. West, 2550 


West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Lllinois. 
LUTHER, CHARLES B.—He was last heard of in Buf- 
falo, New York, about 1903 He is now seventy-three 


occupation. His son and 
information cor 
Highland Avenue 


years old, and a machinist by 
daughter wi * be deeply grateful for any 
cerning hin rs. Coulton, 205 

Highland Pa rk, Michigan. 


STEPANIK, MARIE.—She is tw 
inches in 


enty-one years of age, 
height, with 








about five feet three fair hair 
and blue eyes. 1e is supposed to be living with her fa- 
ther *hiladel ste, Any one who knows her address will 
greatly lige by sending it to Julia Kowal, 331 East 
Twenty-second Street, Lorain, Ohio. 

agin “FROGGIE,”’ formerly of the 37th Division 
Yhio N al Guard, and last heard of at Camp Sheridan 


ce to hear from him or 
le, care of this magazine 
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are of this magazine. 








ASTON, RICHARD, who 
Was diseharged in Sear eo 
some Western State. An I 
gratefully received by John Asto 


erved a term in the navy and 
919. He is thought to be in 
yrmation about him will be 
ym, care of this magazine 








s a petty officer on the U. S. S 







“é and was last heard of in San rancisco 
- Stare! 1 er “ie is thirty-three years old, with d hair 
and blue " If any one knows where he is they will 
do a fa by sending his address to J. W., care of this 
magazine. 

SHUETE. JULIA A.—Ten years ago her family lost all 

* of 1¢@ used to live in a small town in Ne 
braske in or near Mount Cook. Her sister will be most 
grateful to any one who can a her any infaymation that 
will help to find her Mrs. q - Neihaus, 35 North 
Hamilton Avenue, Indianapolis, 7 idiana, 


MeCARTNEY. —When I was four years old my mother 








die d My father’s people took me, and my moth s 
er took my sister, who was then five years old 
twen y x, and have not heard anything of her since rat 
time. My mother’s people lived in Rodney, Ontario, Car 
ad i I heard later that they had moved to Det 
M Their f y 
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McCartney. 
shall be deeply 
33. Frank L. 
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shall never 
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WILSON, EVELYN RUBY.—Twenty-five 
placed my rl, than four months old, 
‘ mily a re “Osmore Hil ew Han 

row up daughter 





nth 

people had 
’ i ave tried for 
success, a I am now hopin 
them may e this and write to me, for w n 
always grateful Evelyn Wilson, care of this magazine 
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. when I was one year old fy name was 
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DAY, KENNETH, who lived at_one time in Sioux 
City, and later Yank South Dakota, with a family 
named Britt, and 1 CLIFFORD QUTHOUSE. These two are 

asked to communicate with an old friend. D. B., care of 


this magazine. 


DARWIN, MAMIE CRYSTAL.—She is thirty-two years 
old, tall and slender, with light-brown hair, and one eye 
smaller than the other. She cannot raise her left arm 
higher than her shoulder. She is a teacher and plays 
the piano well. She is asked to write to her sister or her 
father, who are worrying very much about her, -_ = 
be greatly relieved if they could hear from her. 
Thomas L, Wiggers, Box 7-A, Route 4, Eupora, Mississipp!. 


LAUDERMILK, CHARLES, of the U. S. navy. He was 
last heard of in Bremerton, in pis. He is about five 
feet five inches in height, with blue eyes and light hair. 
His home is in Also LAWRENCE WILSON, of the 
U. 8. navy, t in February, of 
this year. He is tal 
formation about these two will be gladly received by L. H. 
B., care of this magazine. 


TUCK, ROBERT A.—I am safe and well. Please write or 
come at once. We want you. Rob Stanley, Harrison, Idaho. 


WHITTIKER, CHARLES HENRY, formerly of Eureka, 
Kansas, and when a heard of was going to i ae 
but no one there to have seen is of 
medium height, twenty -elght years old, of a quiet dis- 
position, with dark-brown hair and eyes and regular fea- 
tures. Any information that will lead to communicating 
with him will be gladly welcomed by his sister, Mrs. 
Whittiker Miller, Box 51-A, Route 2, Bucklin, Kansas. 


SHAW.—I was born in Toronto, Canada, on May 17, 
1888. My father died when I was two years old, and I 
was then sent to live with my grandmother. 
died I was sent to the ees Orphan Home, 
there to the Home in Syra My mother’s name is 
Anna Shaw. I have never beard. ‘anything more of her, and 
do not ag? what become of her. If any one can 
help me find her, or any of my relatives, I shall be most 
grateful for their kind assistance. Mabel Shaw, care of 
this magazine. 


YOUNG, HERBERT A.—When last heard from he was 
somewhere in Colorado. His sister would be grateful to 
any one who can tell her his present whereabouts, or 
dead, the place and date of “aay death. Mrs. C. J. Shel- 
ton, Box 743, Horton, Kansas. 


SQUIRES, LE ROY F.. better known as 
He was last heard of in Baltimore in 1917. 
light hair and blue eyes, 


“WHITIE."”’ 
He is twenty 
and is left- 


handed, his right side having been scalded. He does not 
speak plainly. Any information about this boy will be 
gratefully received by his mother. 8. F., care of this 
magazin 


MYERS, PAUL VINCENT.—He was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on July 1898, and was last heard of on 
Staten Island, New York, in 1910, where his parents had 3 
laundry business. Any one who knows his present addre 
will greatly oblige by sending it to Mrs. D. Lynch, 1014 
Clark Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BROCKER, SYLVIA.—She was in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
in the summer of 1918, and was last seen in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, about January, 1919. She may be know 
as Sylvia Bangster. G. D. S., care of this magazine. 


ADDISON.—Please communicate with May or Elizabeth, 
care of this magazine. 


FORD, JOHN.—He was last, ee of in Denver about 
1912. Any information rega will be gladly re- 
ceived by his nephew, Joseph eae care of this maga- 
zine. 


Wi ceERALD, pase 1E.—Who at one time lived at 309 
Wealton_ Street, nia, Washington, and later went to 

Grand Rapids, ts “asked to send her address to an i 

friend, who would be very glad to hear from her. 

Cook, care of this magazine. 


HENDRIX, HERBERT J.—He disappeared from his home 
in Port enry, New York, on May 31, 1910, and has 
never been heard of since. His mother is very anxious to 
know whether he is living or dead, and would be glad to 
hear from any one who can give her any news of him. 
_ father is dead. If —- is alive his mother begs 
him to write to her. ts. Simeon A. Hendrix, North 
Hudson, New York. 


WALTERS, FRED W., who was a corporal in the 319th 
Engineers, stationed at Camp Fremont, California, and 
when last heard of was with the A, E. F. at St. Aignan, 
France, is asked to write to his War Mother, care of 
this magazine, or to her address. 


BEGGS, SCHUYLER and FRANK, —Tou, old pal Leon- 
ard would like to hear from you. +» care of this 
magazine. 


DADDY, DAN.—Please come back, I am to blame. I 


know my mistake, and am sorry. Your wife, Marjorie. 
DON, who was on board the ‘‘Utoka.”” in Cuba. A 
friend would Solorzano, care 


like to hear from him. A. 
of this magazine. 





Missing Department 


SCHWOEBEL, JOHN.—Twenty-two years he a 
resident of Orange and Newark, New New dervey. When last 


of he was supposed to nsas or some 
other Middle West State. His’ ak William J., = 
twenty-four years old, married and well, would be 
glad indeed to hear from his father. Any communication 
will be held as confidential. William J. Schwoebel, care 
of this magazine. 
ATKINS, Reval ASTON, sometimes kno’ Duke, 
or Royal Aston. He was last heard of in Mansfield, Ohio, 


. Any one who knows where he is will do 
a kindness by aski him to write to his sister, as she 
has news for him. artha, care of this magazine. 


VAN HORN, MAUD, NORY, and MAGGIE, the chil- 
dren of Margaret and Charles Van Horn, and their mother, 


Margaret, whose aiden name was Overstreet, who were 
last heard from in 1885, cee Sidney, Nebraska. The 
children were bo’ the while their father 


y 
G) i be 
gratefully received by Charles van Hohn, 218 West. ‘Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KENT, GEORGE.—He is twenty-five years old, five feet 
tall, with chestnut-brown hai 


. His mother will be grateful for 
po news of him. Mrs. Samuel Wycoff, care of this maga- 


NEIDERT, EUGENE A.—At one time he was a trick 
cyclist and appeared in vaudeville. His wife has not heard 
rom for twenty-two years and will greatly appre- 
ciate any inf st i him. rs. Doro Nei- 
dert, 686 Columbia Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


NOTICE.—It will be to the interest of the person known 
who occupied lower 
, Santa Fe train number six, between Denver 





and Kansas City, a a 30th and 3ist last, to 
write to J. H., care of this magazine. 

STEVENS, WILLIS A., who was last heard of about 
six years ago, when he w 


in charge of the telephone 
office in Santa Ynez, California, ed 
Olivia, care of this magazine. 


WALSH, RALPH.—He is sixteen years old and was last 
heard of about five years ago. His old friend, who lived 
in the same house in New York City, would like to hear 
from him. James Shultz, care of this magazine. 


PHILLIPS, JOHN WARREN.—He was last heard of 
in February, 1910, when he put his six children in the 
Christian Home at Council Bluffs, Iowa. Any information 
about him will be most gratefully received by his daugh- 
ter Ida, care of this magazine. 


HILL, BERT W.—He is twenty-five years old and was 
last seen in Texas about nine years ago. Any informa- 
tion_ about him will be thankfully received by his sister. 
Cc. Y. T., care of this magazine, 


is ask to write to 


SHIVES, HENRY.—He is about forty-five or fifty years 
old, five feet eleven inches tall, and weighs about one hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds. He 
Kansas, and has two children, Opal an . 
visited Joplin, Missouri, driving a Studebaker car, and 
was last seen two years ago. I will be most grateful for 
any information. Zola Shives, 810 West Second Street, El 
Dorado, Kansas. 


CuANBERS. ERNEST and ARGIN RUCHMAN, of Ari- 
zon Any information as to their whereabouts will be 
greatly appreciated by W. J., care of this magazine. 


BRAGG, WILLIAM H., formerly of Huntington, Oregon, 
and last heard of in Ely, Nevada, four years ago. He is 
forty-three years old, rather fair hair and complexion. 
His mother and sister wish hear from_ him Mrs. 
Laura Carey, 610 South Fourteenth Street, Boise, Idaho. 


LIBBY, FRANK P.—He was born in Maine and was last 
heard of in Hobgood, Lower California. He is 

three years of age and a carpenter. 
aged mother know where he is and so relieve her anxiety. 
as she worries about him. If any one who has known him 
sees this they will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. C. 
B. Libby, Freeport, Maine. 


BELCHER, HARRY H.—He was last heard from in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1915. He is asked to write to 
his mother. Also HENRY DAVID DOWNS, who left 
New Jersey, in care of the superintendent of the 
and went West in 1898; his sister 

be ¢ to hear from him. She is now Mrs. 
Estella Belcher, § hotarie, New York, care of J. R. Gardner. 


HOWSE, DAN, formerly of Indianapolis, Indiana. If by 
chance he should see this he ia asked to communicate with 
P. C. Schlosser, 223 Wholesale Terminal Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 


BUCK, MRS. MARIE VICTORIA.—She !s about fifty- 
nine years old, and was last heard of in Sugar City, Colo- 
rado, about six years ago. Any information will be thank- 
fully received by her niece, Marie Victoria Wilkinson, 
218 South Carrizo Street, Corpus Christi, Texas. 








t was returned on account 
a‘ldress to this magazine and mail 


A 
© BtTTA,,! 


of delay. Please pe 
will be forwarded prompt 


Senogenwy. Yi! aeaaie —He has been missing since 
——¥ 7 ig five feet eleven inches tall, with 

eyes, hen wavy hair, and a complexion. 
He te is twenty-four years old and has a wife and two 
children in Michigan. an spoke of going to California 
this he is asked to write 
Els mother will be most gra 
ful for any news of him. Mra. Schoessow. 197 

Addison Avenue, Elmburst, Illinois. 


ROCHE, SARAH ANN.—She was last heard of in Nova 
Scotia about twelve years ago. he has two daughters, 
Rachel! and Leah. Any information regarding them would 
be Spesktalty received by son of Mrs. Roche's sister 
Elizabeth. Robert Foster, Box 285, Creighton Mine, On- 
tario, Canada. 


WATCHORN, GILBERT T.—He is supposed be in 
Toronto, Canada. He is asked to write to ne “elena, who 
is sorry for mistake, and ts anxious to make M, 


SIBBY, Jack, ~ old Austrian miner. He vl not read 
or write,’ and cl 3 to know distant gold probe tties. He 
disappeared from San Francisco in April, 1917, with 
money given him for an outfit. When last heard of he 
was in Oregon, and was supposed to be on his way to 
The person who advanced the money would like to 
cet in touch with him. Judge, care of this magazine. 


McCAULEY, EARL.—When last beard of he was living 
with his m — and stepfather, Mr. and Mrs. Ricard, near 
Hymer, Kans The ; ost “et e was changed, and all trace 
of him has on > is requested to write to his 
aunt, Mrs. Rachel Aathons, Walland, Tennessee. 


BOYETTE, EDITH.—When last heard from she was em- 
ployed at the Royal Lae m Hotel, Fort Myers, in February, 
1919. An old frier is anxious to hear from her, and 
will be greatly Bk pon to any one who can send her ad- 
dress. D. E. O'Connell, care of this magazine. 


ANDERSON, EDWIN.—-He is about seventeen years old, 
five feet four inches in height, with white hair and_ blue 
eyes. 


Orpene.- .-y~ went to 
letter to 


hen last heard of he was at his home in Ridg- 
Pennsylvania. bi he will write to me at once he 
without delay. 





be placed in permanent position 
Charles van Brockitea, L Ss. & Building, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania 


WELLS, WALTER H.—He was a soldier in Company A, 
2lst Infantry, and when last heard from was at Fort Mac- 
Kenzie, Wyoming, in December, 1919 He is twenty-six 
years old, with brown eyes and a fair complexion. Any 
one who can give news of him will do a great kindness 
by writing to O. F., care of this magazine 


DATOLO, PHILIP.—He left his mother’s home in New 
Orleans some months ago. His baby is very sick, and his 
wife is r from him, Any one 
where he is will do a great favor by sending her hig 
address. Mrs. Philip Datolo, care of this magazine. 


THOMAS, INEZ. sometimes known Ballo. She 
Was last seen in Norfolk, Virginia, in She is about 
five feet four inches tall, and has brown hair and eyes. 
Her parents used to live in Portsmouth, Virginia Any 
informatio: regarding her present whereabouts will be 
highly appreciated by J. B. K., care of this magazine. 

INFORMATION WANTED of 

ste 


girl, who were born in Ro 
fair and the girl dark. Th 











twin babies, a boy and 

in 1888. The boy was 

1ey were brought up by a family 

On the outskirts of Rochester. Any one who can tell 

anything of these children will do a great favor by write 

int to Mrs. C. Smith, 855 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
linois. 


MATT, OWEN F.—Hi 
and was last heard of in 
has been dead since 1904 
for him for years in 
portance for him. Any or € 
him will earn the deepest gratitude a Cc. 
Street, Vlint, Michigan. 


DAMRON, FAYE.—She was last heard from in Los An- 
geles, in 1911. Any information regar zy her whereabouts 





Kansas, in 1885, 
3 Sarah Matt, 
child has searched 
ws of great im- 
yrmation about 
Matt, 940 Mary 


left E n ete se, 








will be appreciated by a friend, J. M. F., care of this 
magazine 
Ghotry, FREDERICK HENRY.—He left England on the 
p tho,”’ and landed in San 





F « 
On jaa 6, 1899, and has not been heard from 
date. He was tal! and fair. His family will 
grateful for any inf yrmation that will help them 
im, or to know what has ‘ome of him. Miss 









Crotty, 59 Sussex Avenue, Montreal, Canada, 
eRiBALt, pouls HOSEA.-——He rty ears old, 
9 ight, and has dark stightly ‘gray. If 
hi 


he should see this he is asked to write to his anxious 
daughter, who will be glad to hear from any one who 
. or who can tell her aah about him. She 

greatly indebted to any d reader who can 
give her news of her father. Mrs. Mabel M. Lee, G 
era! Delivery, Chico, California 


HERBERT, JOSEPH, born May 5, 
sister at once. Mrs. Elsie May Gwinn, 2 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


1892. Write to your 
62 Fourth Avenue, 





the town you re-. 


Missing Department 


HUGH.—Your old partners would be glad 


HEARN, to 
Please write to James Kerrigan, care of 


hear from you. 
this magazine. 


DEAN, LEO B.—He left Dayton, Ohio, three years 
ago, at which time he was employed at the Dayton Wright 
cag Company. A friend would like to hear from him. 
R. C. 8., care of this magazine. 


BLEILE, MISS VIVIAN A., who_was in 
Connecticut, in 1915. She left for Denver, Coiorado, in 
1919. Any assistance in finding her will be greatly appre- 
ciated by J. E. Dwyer, 254 East Main Street, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


. H. J.—His old friend of Company L, 32d Infantry, 
has important news for him from his home people, and 
would be glad to hear from him, The Old Saddler, care 
of this magazine. 


HILL, JOHN L.—When last heard from he was in the 
19th U. S. Infantry, in Texas. The sister of his old chum, 
who was killed in action in France, weae be glad of any 
news about him. Please write to H. N., 338 North Street 
Rochester, New York. 


BRADSHAW, ALLIE N.—He left home eight years ago. 
and was last heard from in Seattle in January, 1912. He 
leaving for Olympia, and has not been heard 
He is now twenty-eight years old, tall, with light- 
wavy hair and blue eyes. His mother is very anx- 
fous to hear from him, and wishes him to come home. 
Any news of him will be gladly welcomed. Mrs. 8S. N, 
Elsworth, Box 54, Cormorant, Minnesota. 


HARRIS, GEORGE EMERY and CHARLES.—George was 
last heard from in 1912, when he was a waiter at the 
Hotel Robins in San Francisco. Charles was in Danville, 
Illinois. They are colored. Their mother would be very 
happy to hear from them, and will be most grateful to any 
agi who can give her news of her sons, and help her 

nd them. Mrs. C. R. Harris, 259 Eighth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


COOPER, HENRY.—He is about twenty-five years old, 
five feet nine inches tall, with blue eyes and light, curly 
hair. He was born in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, and 
is the son of George Dexter Cooper. He was last heard 
of three years ago in Spokane, Washington. Any inforn 

1 about him will be appreciated by Mrs. Lillie Greves, 
6011-2 East Eleventh Street, Pueblo, Colorado. 


TREADWAY, JOE.—He is a 
man, of average height and round-shc 
heard of in Argenta, Arkansas. The 
of his family awaiting him, and any 


Waterbury, 





arte em light-colored 
Idered He was last 
is important news 
wa that will lead 











to his whereabouts will be th ig appreciated. Mrs. 
Y. Patterson, 1421 Woods Avenue. ‘st End, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

DE dk SLDENE, last heard of in Kansas City, in 
October ny Also ELAINE GREENWOOD, who went 
from Ell nsas, to Kansas City, in 1917 or 1918; and 
FERN BiGKNELL. last heard of tn Junction City, 

An old friend would like to hear from these - 
sons, or from any one who knows where they may be 
found. D. 8S. Y., care of this magazine 

HUGHES, GEORGE MADISON, who was born in North 
or South Carolina, and left home with his brother Thomas, 

had diec 


when they were both quite young. ‘heir 
and their father had married again. Thomas was 
in the Battle of Gettysburg. They had two isters, A 
Leich and Leila. George Hughes has been dead two ye 
and his family is anxious to communicate with his rela- 
tives. His daughter will be grateful for any assistance in 
finding them. Mrs. Carrie Barrett, care of this magazine. 


SEKULSKI, MICHAEL.—He was in the navy four years. 
When last heard of was on the U. 8 as I 





killed 





w 





about f feet six inches tall, with alee ' , light hair 
and caimplexion. n old friend would be glad to hear 
from him. A. K., care of this magazine. 

TAYER, ADA, whose ge twenty-three years ago, was 
in Stephentown, New York, and whose married name has 


been forgotte n. She had one "danghter it that time named 









Vivian A Jigen a friend would be glad of any informa- 

‘ tlon about her her f. and hopes that she remem- 

bers the old days in tl Eng — farmhouse, ‘ a 
If 


“t} h 





she and Rose Bennett we ; sees this she 
is asked to write to her old friend who is now Mrs. Jack 
Purcell, Box 224, Orleans, Nebraska 


BAXTER, HAROLD W.—His father has not he ard from 
him for four or five years, and letters sent to 
Avant, Oklahoma, have been returned un 

‘ -three years old, five feet fiv and 
~ weighs one hundred and forty pounds 

and light hair. ‘ 
to know wheth r he is alive 
pened to him that he does 
him before he dies and will 
can help him to find him, or 
whatever of him. William H. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


claime id. 





e im any 
741 Park Street, 


"Baxter, 





CROMWELL, aa. —He was born in Denmark, and his 
right name is JAKOB SANDAGGER. He has not been 
heard from Me. 1902, when he was employed de- 
tective by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and his 
last letter was sent from_ the railroad shops in Omaha, 


His pore is very ill in Denmark, and is constantly ask- 
ing for m Any informat jon will be gratefully received 
by his si ‘t r, Miss N. Sandagger, care of this magazine. 
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SWEENEY, OWEN.—He is a machinist and is about 
forty-five years old. He has lived in California, Illinols, 
and Missouri. His family has not heard from him for a 
number of years, and his sister will be grateful for any 
news of her brother. Mrs. Mary Archibaid, Peer Street, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 


BIBBS.—Your two letters received. I think of you a 
creat deal. Dad. 


PARKER, DANIEL H.—He left Boston some months 
ago without giving his friends a forwarding address. He 

a broker, forty-four years of age, about five feet five 
inches tall, medium stout, with dark hair and complexion, 
and has several teeth missing in front. He is a pleasant 
talker, a great smoker, and his eyes protrude somewhat. 
He is supposed to have gone to Toronto, Chicago, or New 
York. There is important news waiting for him, and his 
friends would like to hear from him at once. J. P., care 
of this magazine. 


COWELL, JAMES.—He was last heard from in Merkle, 
Texas, in 1907. He is about twenty-six years old, five 
feet six inches tall, colored, with straight, black hair. He 
was born in Louisville, Arkansas. His sister will be 
grateful for any news of him. Melissa Vaughn, 2309 Hal- 
jock Street, Kansas City, Kansas. 


FUCHS, HENRY, sometimes known as Salvatore Lorenze. 
He came to New York in 1913, and left for Ohio. He = 
twenty-seven years old and of fair complexion. He 
not been heard from since he left New York. His brother 
would like to communicate with him on important busi- 
hess, and will be grateful to any one who will send him his 
present address. George Fuchs, 165 Cornelia Street, East 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


MILLER, JOHN L., often called ‘‘Dusty’’ by his friends. 
He was a wire worker for electric companies in different 
cities, including the Bell Telephone Company, but when last 
ie rom was working on a ranch in Van Horn, Texas. 
'n 1909 he wrote that he was coming home, but has not 
been heard of in any way since that time, except that 
the owner of the ranch wrote that he had left there as 
he had planned to do, and that two other men went with 
him, but he did not give their names. It was o_o 
about a year ago that he had ¢ to Mexico. 
five feet ten inches tall, weighed one hundred and eighty 
pounds, had dark-brown, wavy hair, and large blue eyes. 
Hie would be now about thirty-six years old. He had 
a bad scar on one arm from a live-wire burn. Any one 
who can give news of this man will earn the deepest 
fratitude of his sister, who has tried every other means 
to find him, but without success. Mrs. G. P. 8., care of 
this magazine. 


HAYNES, KIRK D.—He is six feet two inches tall, with 
brown hair and eyes, and when last heard of was a fire- 
man_on the railroad at Rawlings, Wyoming. Also, OTIS 
A. FLICK, five feet eight inches tall, with black hair and 
biue eyes. When last heard of was connected with a 
detecti agency in Kansas City. An old friend would 
like very much to hear from these two comrades. V. Par- 
tain, care of this magazine. 


ROWAN. ERNIE A.—If he sees this he is asked to 
write to his old chum, who “— like very much to_ hear 
from him. Earle Norton, 427 Brunswick Street, Hall- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 


PETERSON, GEORGE.—When last heard from he was 
working as a mechanic in a garage in Memphis, Tennessee, 
in April, 1917. He is thirty-nine years old, about six 
feet tall, has dark hair and blue eyes, and tattoo marks 
on his arms. fe is asked to write to “‘Nigger Boy,”’ care 
of this magazine. 


KLAAS, OTTO.—His mother died when he was _ very 
young and he was adopted by an uncle. It was said by 
relatives that he had left his home at Essen, Gelsen- 
Kirchen, Germany enons ten years ago, and came to the 
United States. His brother is very anxious to find him, 
and will be grateful for any ed Emil Klaas, 
St. Helena post office, Baltimore, Marylan 


HANRAHAN, PATRICK, who Jett Clonmel, County Tip- 
perary, Ireland, about 1888, and was married to a girl 
named Cantwell, and another man of the same name who 
used to work in Marifield, Tipperary, and came to the 
States in 19064. Any one from Clonmel who sees this and 
knows their whereabouts will do a favor y writing to James 
Hanrahan, Box C, Bucknum, Wyoming. 


ARNOLD, JOHN.—He was last seen at the Old Home, 
Grant City Junction, two and a half miles from Albany, 
Missour!. His son is now thirty-seven years old, and 
will greatly appreciate any information about him, and 
would be glad to get a letter from father. Melvin M. M. 
Arnold, care of this magazine. 


THOMAS, LEON ANDREW, sometimes called Pete. He 
left Claremont, New Hampshire, on October 5, 1919, say- 
ing that he was going to Detroit, and would come back in 
the spring. But he has not returned, and his friends 
are hoping that he will see this and write to them. Any 
one who knows where he is will do a great favor by 
writing to H. R. Johnson, KR. F. D. 8, Claremont, New 
Hampshire. 








ROSS, FRANK.—He was formerly a motorman on the 
Carey Street cars in Baltimore. There is important news 
for him, and he ig asked to send his address to } 
Stewart, 1014 Nerth Stricher Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 


2 Eaters ey aah ai gprs 
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WOOD, ALPHA.—He will hear of something of interest 
to him by writing to E. W., care of this magazine. 


HIGHTON, MRS. JOSEPH.—Her maiden name was 
Sheffer, and she was known on the stage as Miss Ethel 
White. She is the stepdaughter of Tom White, of “‘Tom 
White’s Arabs,’” and was last heard from fourteen years 
ago, when she was living at 50 Stafford Street, Liverpool, 
England. Matter; of great importance are awaiting her, 
and she is asked to write to Mrs. James Hancock, care of 
this magazine, 

O'BRIEN, CHARLES.—He was born in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, in 1867. He was last heard of when he sailed from 
Sydney, Australia, for New Zealand. It is thought that 
be in the United States pr British navy. His 
only sister, Mary Ellen, who left England with her gtand- 
mother when she was sixteen years old, would be most 
grateful for any news that would help her to communi- 
cate with her brother. Mrs. Mary E. Hurley, 630 Twenty- 
eighth Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


SINDBERG, MAX, who is in poor health owing to in- 
uries received in battle, would like to communicate with 
is foster parents. They are asked to write to him 
care of this magazine. 


DENNIS, POLLY, who came to the United States about 
siateen or seventeen years ago, from Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
England. Any information about her will be greatly appre- 
ciated by her nephew, Albert E. Dennis, 2504-1/2 Market 
Street, Galveston, Texas. 

DRUCKSEIS, first name not given. He left his home 
in January, 1918, for Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and his mother 
has not heard from him since. She is getting old and 
will be grateful to any reader who will help her to hear 
from her son. He has blue eyes, light-brown hair, bald 
in front, weighs one hundrsd and _ sixty-five pounds, and 
his left hand is mutilated. Mrs. Mary Druckseis, 90 
House, Youngstown, Ohio. 


BAYARD, DONALD F.—Have been making my home at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Quarters 2, Old Post, since shortly 
after you left. Expect to leave this country unless I hear 
from you soon. I forgive you, and would like to come to 
you. Iryne Bayard. 


WANTED, the name and address of any one of the 
party of passengers who traveled on the Berlin-Bordeaux 
ig) on the 29th of June, 1919, by the ‘Transportation 

olice,””’ who occupied the same compartment, in which 
tivore were two Red Cross eh ik 3, ae eer jor of the c 


one sergeant of the oO. D., .- and one private “a 
the M. D., U. A. The sergeant was from near Salt 
Lake wa Utan> Also the name of the U. S. marine, 
who was A. W. 0. L. in Berlin, om or about the 28th 
of June, 1919. The “‘T. P.”’ who was with him that day 


has lost the name he gave him when they parted on 
the ‘‘Hirshgarden,’’ and would be glad to hear from him. 
B. E. B., care of this magazine. 


GRUNSTEIN, ALEX.—He left his home in Europe about 
thirteen years ago, and after he had b year or two 
in this country he sent a picture of himself to his wife, 
and she has heard nothing of him since that time. His 
daughters in Hungary want to get in touch with their 
father. He was seen in Detroit four years ago. He may 
be known by the name of Gero. Any assistance from read- 
ers in this matter will be deeply appreciated. G. Kain, care 
of this magazine. 





KRAUS, JOSEPH.—Four years ago he was working in 
a clothing store on Michigan Avenue, Detroit, and has not 
been heard from since that time. He may be known by 
the name of Kovack. His nephews and his sisters would 
be very glad to get some news of him, and will be grateful 
to any one who can tell them anything about him. G. 
Kain, care of this magazine 


ST. CLAIR.—I was taken from the Chicago Children’s 
Home and adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Henry RKunobe, who 
took me to California. My foster parents are both dead. 
My name before adoption was Mabel Mary St. Clair. I 
had a sister, but I do not know her name. Any assistance 
in finding my parents, sister, or any relatives, will earn my 
deepest gratitude. Ruth Runobe, care of this magazine. 


NORTON, RED, who fired on branch of N. P., running 
rola out of Jamestown, North Dakota, about fifteen years 
I have important news for him. A. W. Thayer, 1112 
Santee Street, Los Angeles, California. 


CUMMINGS, SANFORD B.—He lived in New York City 
in 1858-59, and had a wife named Louise and a little son 
named Willie. Any information regarding him will be 
gratefully received by a relation. N. C., care of this 
magazine. 


WILLIAMS, MRS. IDA HAZEL, whose maiden name was 

ariet, and who lived in El Paso, Texas, when last heard 

relative will be deeply grateful to any one who 

wit be kind enough to send her present address. C. KR. B., 
care of this magazine. 


O'CONNOR, CHARLIE AND ARTHUR.—When last 
heard from they were living at Pueblo, Colorado, twenty 
years ago. Their sister Louise would be glad to get 
some news of them, and wil! greatly appreciate any as- 
sistance in finding them. Mrs. E. J. Skinner, 13401-2 
Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 








——e 
HWARROLD, a. com. write me at 215 Wenge Street, 


Elkhart, any time. I will wait always. You 
was formerly a 


DE eure. HARRY BURTON.—He 
teller Fy in Toronto, Canada, and at 
one time eos 48th Highlanders Battalion. 
He was tast ot in 1914, when he was in Ireland 
with ge Count of Luxemburg Opera Company. It is 
at he may be in England now. Any news of 
him will be gratefully received by a friend who is anxious 
» get in touch with him. A. E. J., care of this maga- 
zine. 


TUCKER, ALMA.—When last heard from she was in 


Ross, Marine County, California, in 1918. friend would 
be glad to get her present on rg and will appreciate any 
information as to her whereabouts. G., care of this maga- 


wt 
AUGHLIN, JOE.--Please communicate with D. Arndt, 
sep Twenty-sixth Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at once. 


CORRIGAN, ba ge S LANES. —4 friend who has good 
persons you are interested would like 


news of 
to hear from ay * weeans write to Joe L. Chapman, Box 
244, Harlan, Kentucky. 

JACOBS, veneer. —We parted company in March, 
1917, om our way New York ow from Jacksonville, 
Florida, and have aot met since. know he i 
glad to hear from me, and ay that he will see this 
and write to me. Any one who knows his address will, do 


3 
a favor by sending it to Millard W. Footlick, General 


Delivery, Gardiner, Maine. 


F. C. J.—Write to your ge pal Jake at the Sailors’ Rest, 
Newport News, Virginia. B. L. 


ELSON, Towne Sergeant 158th Aero 
eunden He left New York about January 5, 
a transport that was wrecked off the Irish coast. 
knowing his address please send it to Daley 
Box 246, Crystal Springs, Mississippi. 


SUNINIE, O. F.—A private in the 
3 seen in the battle of the 
offensives. He is believed to have been in 
with the 122d, A. Please communicate with your 
lian buddy. M. B. H., care of this magazine 


BURKE, JOHN, who left his folks in Frazee, Minne- 
sota, seventeen years ago to take up a homestead near 
Cass Lake in the same State, and was last heard of 
in or near Duluth. His father, who is now very old, 
Wishes to hear from him, and will be most grateful to 
any one who will give him assistance in finding his son. 
RK. E. Burke, Whittier, California. 


GRAVES, BEULAH.—When 


Service 
1918, on 
Any one 
Zoleware, 


Division. He 
and Argonne 
Luxemburg 
Austra- 


33d 
feuse 





last heard from she was at 








66 Forrest Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. Any information 
as to her present whereabouts will be very much appre- 
ciated. If she sees this she is asked to write to M. B. E., 
care of this magazine. 

CASTLE, ot tae ine Scott. He is about twenty-eight 
years old, n , Ohio, e on light 
hair and blue ey "ANS int ation as to his sent 
whereabouts will be appreciated by M. Ros enthal, care 
of this magazine. 


MILLER, WALTER F.—He was last heard from in July, 











1919, w he was living in Brooklyn, but letters sent 
to hi caiee 3 there were returned. He was a mechanic 
and chauffeur An old chum of his would be glad of 
any news of him and will be grateful to any one who 
can send him his address. S. P. M., care of this maga- 
zine 
LYNN, DICK.—Why did you leave without telling me 
that you were going? I am very ill and my _ heart is 
. Please write to me when you see this. Your 
Mae 
KNUDSEN, EVETA.—She is an actress and her home is 
somewhere in Connecticut When last heard of she was 
traveling in a stock company with her husband. B. Me- 
Quarrie Any information will be gratefully received by 
an old friend. C., care of this magazine 
SOR wANOEN. OTTO.—He ig about fifty-five years old, 
iv in height, and_of dark complexion. 
Billings and Miles City, Montana. 
his present whereabouts will do a 
eri wanden, Room 11, New 





3lock, 


WILLIAMS, MRS. EUGENE W.—She was last heard from 
in September, 1918, when she wag living at 1119 East San 
Antonio Street, EI Any one knowing her 
present address oblige by notifying a relative 
B, 2737, care of this magazine, 


sf IKE, ALBERT JUDSON.—He is about thirty-six 
ola 
ti 


years 
from was working in the Reclama- 
Service at Yuma, Arizona. This was about five 

is tall, with blue eyes, small even teet 
complexion. Any information about him will be 
sister, Mrs. J. A. Bellmore, 


ind when last hear 





heard from and seen 
Her home is in lowa. 
and any one knowing 
sending her adress 
care of this magazine. 


=e was last 
‘Utah, in 1917. 
news for her, 


Lake City, 
important 





where she 
ae ©. 


is now will do a favor by 
Vaughn, 


Missing Department 


about forty-five 


BARRY, THOMAS FRANCIS.—He is 
New Jersey about 


years old, and was last heard from in 

twenty years ago. often said he would go cut West 
to the lumber camps. He was tall and stout, with dark 
eyes and hair. His sister would be grateful for any 


| 
Also JULIA MARTIN, who married. Henry 


news of him. 


Verette, of Syracuse, and was last heard of about six 
years ago Los Angeles. Any information of these two 
persons will be grately appreciated. Alice English, 1217 
North Third Street, Syracuse, New York. 


CUMMINGS, TRACY CLARK.—He is a traveling sales- 
and was last heerd from in Detroit, Michigan, in 
May, 1920. He is thirty-three years old, five feet four 
a in height, has a dark complexion, blue eyes, brown, 
wavy hair, slightly gray over the ears, with tattoo marks 
on his arms and a wart on the left side of his nose. His 
wife and four young children are grieving for him, and 
cannot understand his absence. They implore him to 
return home, and will be deeply grateful to any a 
now 


can give any a that will help them to 
et has become of him. They love him and want him 
to home. Mrs. T. C. Cummings, 1662 Crawford 


come 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DE CISARE, FLORENCE.—She is nineteen years old, 
five feet six inches tall, single, of Italian birth, weighs one 
hundred and forty pounds, and has dark-brown hair and 
eyes. She left Bridgeport in July, 1920, in company with 

q sie Annunciata, forty-five years old, five feet three 
inches tall, with black hair and eyes, who was formerly 
in the wholesale fruit business. Any one having informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of either of these women please 
communicate with William E, Burton, Washington and 
Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


KENT, ARTHUR, 
England. One of the 
from him. J. K. W., 


is wanted of a lady 
tlon ald engaged in the art shop of General 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, in March, 1919. Her name ig 
not known, but it Is believed that her home was in Cleve- 
land or Dayton, Obio. She is asked to write to H. K. M., 
care of this magazine. 


SCHULTZ, EMMA.—Her maiden 


around New 


“POP,” makes his home 
like to hear 


Johnson family would 
care of this magazine. 


who was a_reconstruc- 


Information 
Hospital 14, 





name was Garrets Gor- 











den, and whep last heard of she was supposed to _ be 
in New Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1910. Any news of her 
will be gratefully received by her daughter, Anna Statley 
Bush, Gifford Hall, Western Reserve College for Women, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

TONY, Birmingham, Alabama. Please communicate with 
J. C., care of this magazine. 

SWIFT, gp eT ROLORE®. —He is Irish and a miner 
from our mining States in 1900. Forty to fifty 
years old a fet. When last heard of he was ir 
San Franc where he make a_ bank deposit i 
Spokane, Wash ‘ington, office address. This was 
in 1897. He has never been eard of since. Also, 

LIAM CAREY, who at Sa 

San Mateo County, forty 

years old and single n is supposed 

be dead. Any one who can give information concerning 


, ughes, attorney, 


Oklahoma, 


either of these men please write to 
100 East Fifth Street, Oklahoma City, 


HILL, ERNEST A.—He is twenty-four years of age, 
about five feet six inches tall, of dark complexion, weighs 
» hundred and fifty pounds, and his left arm is missing 

Was formerly employed as a meter reader by the Gas 
Company of Portland, Oregon ‘riends wish to get in 
touch with him. E. 8. A., care of this mag 












SCHLICHT, Ft a nl and JOSEPH.—They were last 
in New in 189 Any one knowing their wher 
abouts a 5 #8 William Schlicht, 125 Madison 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 

STONE, rei AE "Kea" eft home in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, in April 19. After he went away it was 

hat he was with a ax.| in Baltimore, but wh 

lends want there the carnival had moved, and he 

“en discharged. Since that time all trace of him 
been lost He is f teen years old, but looks older, 

eet six inches in h of large build, brown hair ghs 
one hundred and thirty- five pounds, and has pimples or 
his ce His eyes are weak and he has large hand wit! 
a black spot on the back of one. This boy is his mott 
only child, and she is grieving and worrying about 
She |} as trie l every means to find him without success 
has ¢ "t hopes that readers of this magazine, who 
helped so many to find their friends and relatives, wil 
the same for her, for which she will be always grateful. 
Mrs. Hugh Stone, 918 Prescott Avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, 
McCULLOUGH, MOSES.- is between forty-five and 
fifty years of age, and has ,*- missing from his ome 
years His mother’s name was Licy 


twenty-four 
by a second marriage her children were Lewis, 
Alfred, Samuel, Lydia, Jane, Daphney, and Ida 
Any one w ho can give information concerning the* 
brother, Moses McCullough, will do a great favor by 
writing to his youngest sister, Mrs. Ida McClary. Box 95, 
Kingstree, South Carolina. 


and 























These:are the Hours that Count- 


Mes! of your time is mortgaged to 
work, meals and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are yours, and your 
whole future depends on how you spend 
them. You can fritter them away on 
profitless pleasure, or you can mike 
those hours bring you position, money, 
power, real success in life. 


Thousands of splendid, good-paying 
positions are waiting in every field of 
work for men /rained to fill them. Vhere's 
a big job waiting for you—in your present 
work or any line you choose. Get ready 
for it! You can do it without losing a 
minute from work, or a wink of sleep, 
without hurrying a single meal, and with 
plenty of time left for recreation. You 
can do it in one hour after supper each 
night, right at home, through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


Yes, you can win success in an hour 

day. Hundreds of thousands have 
proved it. he designer of the Packard 
“Twin-Six,’” and hundreds of other 
Engineers, climbed to success through 
1.C.S.help. The builder of the great 
Equitable Building and hundred: of 
Architects and Contractors won thir 
way to the top through I. C. S. spare- 
time study. Many of this country’s 
foremost Advertising and Sales Man- 
agers prepared for their present posi- 
tions in spare hours under I. C. S. in- 
struction. 


For 29 years men in offices, stores, shops, fac- 
tories, mines, railroads—in every line of technical 
and commercial work—have been winning pro- 
motion and increased salaries through the 1.C.S. 
Over 110,000 men are getting ready right now 
in the I. C. S. way for the bigger jobs ahead. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you. No matter what your handicaps 
or how small your means, we have a plan to 
meet your circumstances. No matter how /im- 


ited your previous education, the simply written, 
wonderfully illustrated 1. C. S, textbooks make 








No matter what career you 
may choose, some one of the 280 I. C.S, 
Courses will surely suit your needs, 


it easy to learn, 


When everything has been made easy for 
you—when one hour a day spent with the 
I. C.S., in the quiet of your own home, will 
bring you a bigger income, more comforts, more 
pleasures, all that means—can you 
afford to let another single priceless hour of 
spare time go to waste? Make your start right 
now! ‘This is al! we ask: Without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, put it up to 
us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


— TEAR OUT HERE see meme cee cee ees eee 


success 


"INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2984.c SCRANTON 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can que bf ‘for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mar 
CORLECTRICAL ENGINEER LJSAL ESMANSHIP 
bey E lectric L ighting and Railways SaAbDV ER TISING 
pa E tlectric Wiring 5 Window Trimmer 
lelegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
J Telephone Wor _jSign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER _) Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice 
se Toolmaker 
sas Engine Operating 
° IVIL ENGINERK 
Surveying anu Mappi 
MINE FOREMAN ORE NGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
JShip Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 


LJ 3 Cartoonin ng 
LJ BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
| Private Secretary 
_ BOOKKEEPER 
_, Stenographer and Typist 
“Cc ert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
~ Railway Accountant 
_, Commercial 


aw 
_/ GOOD ENGLISH 


Contractor and Builder 4T - “ her 
Architectural Draftsman mon ay Subjects 
Concrete Builder 7C Vi IL SERV = 


|Structural En ngineer ) Railway Ma We erk 
LUMBING AND HEATING ) AUTOMOBILE OPEnatine 
peer tres Worker “Janto Rep. iring 

| Textile Overseer or Supt. _) Navigation Spanish 
OCHEMIST AGRICULTURE | Freneb 
U () Mathematics Voultry Kalsing Itallaa 








Name 

Present 

Occupation_— 

Street 

and No. ae 
City. State 
‘anadians may send this coup (-26-"@ 


sto 
International Correspondence Schovuls, Mc untreal Cunude 




















A bird like 4 
makes a model 
fe 


Make Some 
Smoker Happy 


Send him a carton of 200 
Chester fields in the special 
holiday wrapping. 





¢ 
| HER NICE new husband 


STEPPED OUT of the house. 


sehaldasidhr hive Line a bird 


WHICH ALARMED young wife. 


ESPECIALLY WHEN. 

<a FOUND she'd picked 
THE WRONG package 
AND INSTEAD of oatmeal. 
HAD GIVEN him birdseed 

| BUT DON’ r think from this. 
THAT EVERY guy. 

You wean whistling. 

HAS NECESSARILY. 

BEEN ROBBING the canary. 
OTHER THINGS inspire 
THE ALMOST human male 
TO BLOW through his lips 
AND MAKE shrill noises. 

A RAISE, for example. 


OR A day off when. 





A DOUBLE header is on. 


OR AN everyday thing. 


bith acknowledgments to K. C. B, 


1S 


husband 


o 
LIKE A good drag. 


ON ONE of those smokes. 
THAT SATISFY. 

WHICH CERTAINLY are. 
THE REAL birdseed 

FOR MAKING men 

TRILL THEIR pipes for joy. 
SO LADIES, if hubby 

GOES AWAY whistling 
YOU NEEDN'T worry. 


ALL’S SWELL. 





2 


\ HEN you say that Ches- 
terfields “satisf ¥, 
you’re whistling. You know 
the instant you light one 
that the tobaccos in it are of 
prime selection, both Turkish 
and Domestic. And the blend 

well, you never tasted such 
smoothness and full-flavored 
body! No wonder the “satisfy- 
blend” is kept secret. // can’t 








pied. 








ae 








